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SCHLEIERMACHER, 


ON THE 


WORTH OF SOCRATES AS A PHILOSOPHER. 


THaT very different and even entirely opposite 
judgements should be formed by different men, and 
according to the spirit of different times, on minds 
of a leading and peculiar order, and that it should be 
late, if ever, before opinions agree as to their worth 
is a phenomenon of everyday occurrence. But it is 
less natural, indeed it seems almost surprising, that 
at any one time a judgement should be generally 
received with regard to any such mind, which is in 
glaring contradiction with itself. Yet, if I am not 
mistaken, it is actually the case with Socrates, that 
the portrait usually drawn of him, and the historical 
importance which is almost unanimously attributed 
to him, are at irreconcileable variance. With 
Socrates most writers make a new period to begin 
in the history of Greek philosophy; which at all 
events manifestly implies that he breathed a new 
spirit and character into those intellectual exertions 
of his countrymen which we comprehend under the 
name of philosophy, so that they assumed a new 
form under his hands, or at least that he materially 
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widened their range. But if we enquire how the 
same writers describe Socrates as an individual, we 
find nothing that can serve as a foundation for the 
influence they assign to him. Weare informed, that 
he did not at all busy himself with the physical in- 
vestigations which constituted a main part even of 
Greek philosophy, but rather withheld others from 
them, and that even with regard to moral inquiries, 
which were those in which he engaged the deepest, 
he did not by any means aim at reducing them intoa 
scientific shape, and that he established no fixed prin- 
ciple for this, any more than for any other branch 
of human knowledge. The base of his intellectual 
constitution, we are told, was rather religious than 
speculative, his exertions rather those of a good 
citizen, directed to the improvement of the people, 
and especially of the young, than those of a philoso- 
pher; in short, he is represented asa virtuoso in the 
exercise of sound common sense, and of that strict 
integrity and mild philanthropy, with which it is 
always associated in an uncorrupted mind; all this, 
however, tinged with a slight air of enthusiasm. 
These are no doubt excellent qualities; but yet they 
are not such as fit a man to play a brilliant part in 
history, but rather, unless where peculiar circum- 
stances intervene, to lead a life of enviable tranquil- 
lity, so that it would be necessary to ascribe the 
general reputation of Socrates, and the almost unex- 
ampled homage which has been paid to him, by so 
many generations, less to himself than to such pecu- 
liar circumstances. But least of all are these quali- 
ties which could have produced conspicuous and 
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permanent effects on the philosophical exertions of 
a people already far advanced in intellectual culture. 
And this is confirmed, when we consider what sort 
of doctrines and opinions are attributed to Socrates 
in conformity with this view. For in spite of the 
pains taken to trick them out with a show of philo- 
sophy, it is impossible after all to give them any 
scientific solidity whatever: the farthest point we 
come to is, that they are thoughts well suited to warm 
the hearts of men in favour of goodness, but such as 
a healthy understanding, fully awakened to reflexion 
cannot fail to light upon of itself. What effect 
then can they have wrought on the progress, or the 
transformation of philosophy? If we would confine 
ourselves to the well-known statement, that Socrates 
called philosophy down from heaven to earth, that 
is, to houses and market-places; in other words, that 
he proposed social life as the object of research in 
the room of nature: still the influence thus ascribed 
to him is far from salutary in itself, for philosophy 
consists not in a partial cultivation either of morals 
or physics, but in the co-existence and intercom- 
munion of both, and there is moreover no historical 
evidence that he really exerted it. The founda- 
tions of ethical philosophy had been laid before the 
time of Socrates, in the doctrines of the Pythagoreans, 
and after him it only kept its place by the side of 
physics, in the philosophical systems of the Greeks. 
In those of Plato, of Aristotle, and of the Stoics, 
that is, of all the genuine Socratic schools of any 
importance, we again meet with physical investi- 
gations, and ethics were exclusively cultivated only 
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by those followers of Socrates who themselves never 
attained to any eminencein philosophy. Andif we 
consider the general tendency of the above-named 
schools, and review the whole range of their tenets, 
nothing can be pointed out, that could have pro- 
ceeded from a Socrates, endowed with such qualities 
of mind and character as the one described to us, 
unless it be where their theories have been reduced 
to a familiar practical application. And even with 
regard to the elder Socratics, we find more satis- 
faction in tracing their strictly philosophical specu- 
lations to any other source rather than to this 
Socrates; not only may Aristippus, who was unlike 
his master in his spirit as well as his doctrines, be 
more easily derived from Protagoras, with whoin he 
has so much in common, but Euclid, with his dia- 
lectic bias, from the Eleatics. And we find ourselves 
coinpelled to conclude, that the stem of Socrates, as 
he is at present represented to us, can have produced 
no other shoot than the Cynical philosophy, and 
that, not the cynicism of Antisthenes, which still re- 
tains many features which we should rather refer tu 
his earliet master, Gorgias, but the purer form, which 
exhibits only a peculiar mode of life, not a doctrine, 
much less δ᾽ science: that of Diogenes, the mad 
Sucrates, as he has been called, though in truth the 
highest epithet due to him is that of Socrates cari- 
catured. For his is a copy in which we find nothing 
but features of such an original: its approximation 
to the self-contentedness of the deity in the re- 
trenchment of artificial want, its rejection of mere 
theoretical knowledge, itsunassuming course of going 
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about in the service of the god to expose the follies 
of mankind. But how foreign all this is to the 
domain of philosophy, and how little can be there 
effected with such means, is evident enough. 

The only rational course then that seems to be left, 
is to give up one or other of these contradictory as- 
sumptions. Either let Socrates still stand at the head 
of the Athenian philosophy, but then let those who 
place him there undertake to establish a different 
notion of him from that which has been long preva- 
lent: or let us retain the conception of the wise and 
amiable man, who was made not for the school but 
wholly for the world: but then let him be transferred 
from the history of philosophy to that of the general 
progress of society at Athens, if he can claim any 
place there. The latter of these expedients is not 
very far removed from that which has been adopt- 
ed by Krug'! For, as in his system Socrates stands 
at the end of the one period, and not at the begin- 
ning of the next, he appears not as the germ of a 
new age, but asa product and aftergrowth of an 
earlier one; he sinks, as an insulated phenomenon, 
into the same rank with the sophists, and other late 
fruits of the period, and loses a great part of his 
philosophical importance. Only it is but a half 
measure that this author adopts, when he begins his 
new period with the immediate disciples of Socrates 
as such; for at its head he places the genuine 
Socratics, as they are commonly called, and, above 
all, Xenophon, men of whom he himself says, that 
their only merit was that of having propagated and 
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diffused Socratic doctrines, while the doctrines them- 
selves do not appear to him worth making the be- 
ginning of a new period.—Ast had previously arrived 
at the same result by a road in some respects op- 
posite.* With him Plato is the full bloom of that 
which he terms the Athenian form of philosophy, 
and as no plant begins with its bloom, he feels him- 
self constrained to place Socrates at the head of this 
philosophy, but yet not strictly as a philosopher. 
He says, that the operation of philosophy in Socrates 
was confined to the exercise of qualities that may 
belong to any virtuous man, that is to say, it was 
properly no philosophy at all; and makes the essence 
of his character to consist in enthusiasm and irony. 
Now he feels that he cannot place a man endowed 
with no other qualities than these at the head of a 
new period, and therefore he ranges the sophists 
by his side, not indeed without some inconsistency, 
for he himself sees in them the perverse tendency 
which was to be counteracted by the spirit of the 
new age; but yet he prefers this to recognizing the 
germ of a new gradation in Socrates alone, whose 
highest philosophical worth he makes to consist in 
his martyrdom, which, however,cannot by any means - 
be deemed of equal moment in the sphere of science, 
as in that of religion or politics. Though in form, 
this course of Ast’s is opposite to Krug’s, in sub- 
stance it is the same: its result is likewise to begin 
a new period of philosophy with Plato. For Ast 
perceives nothing new or peculiar in the struggle 
Socrates made against the Sophists, only virtue 
* Grundriss einer Gesch, der Philos, 
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and the thirst after truth, which had undoubtedly 
animated all the preceding philosophers; what he 
represents as characteristic in the Athenian philo- 
sophy, is the union of the elements which had been 
previously separate and opposed to each other; and 
since he does not in fact show the existence of this 
union in Socrates himself, and distinctly recognizes 
their separation in his immediate disciples, Plato is 
after all the point at which, according to him, that 
union begins. 

But if we choose really to consider Plato as the 
true beginner of a new period, not to mention that 
he is far too perfect for a first beginning, we fall into 
two difficulties. First as to his relation to Aristotle. 
In all that is most peculiar to Plato, Aristotle 
appears as directly opposite to him as possible; but 
the main division of philosophy, notwithstanding 
the wide difference between their modes of treating 
it, he has in common with Plato, and the Stoics 
with both; it fits as closely and sits as easily on one 
as the other, so that one can scarcely help believing 
that it was derived from some common origin, which 
was the root of Plato’s as well as theirs. The second 
difficulty is to conceive what Plato’s relation to 
Socrates could really have been, if Socrates was 
not in any way his master in philosophy. If we 
should suppose that Plato’s character was formed Ὁ 
by the example of Socrates, and that reverence for 
his master’s virtue, and love of truth, was the tie 
that bound him, still this merely moral relation is 
not a sufficient solution of the difficulty. The 
mode in which Plato introduces Socrates, even, in 
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works which contain profound philosophical in- 
vestigations, must be regarded as the wildest caprice, 
and would necessarily have appeared merely ridi- 
culous and absurd to all his contemporaries, if he 
was notin some way or other indebted to him for 
his philosophical life. Hence we are forced to abide 
by the conclusion, that if a great pause is to be 
made in Greek philosophy, to separate the scattered 
tenets of the earlier schools from the later systems, 
this must be made with Socrates; but then we must 
also ascribe to him some element of a more strictly 
philosophical kind than most writers do, though, 
as a mere beginning, it needs not to have been 
carried very far toward maturity. Such a pause as 
this, however, we cannot avoid making: the earlier 
philosophy which we designate by the names of 
Pythagoras, Parmenides, Heraclitus, Anaxagoras, 
Empedocles, &c. has evidently a common type, and 
the later, in which Plato, Aristotle, and Zeno are 
the conspicuous names, has likewise one of its own, 
which is very different from the other. Nothing 
can have been lost between them, which could have 
formed a gradual transition: much less is it possible 
so to connect any of the later forms with any of 
the earlier, as to regard them as a continuous 
whole. This being so, nothing remains to be done, 
but to subject the case of Socrates to a new revision, 
in order to see whether the judges he has met with 
among posterity have not been as unjust, in denying 
his philosophical worth and his merits in the cause 
of philosophy, as his contemporaries were in deny- 
ing his worth as a citizen, and imputing to him 
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imaginary offences against the commonwealth. 
But this would render it necessary to ascertain 
somewhat more distinctly, wherein his philosophical 
merit consists. 

But this new inquiry naturally leads us back in 
the first instance to the old question, whether we 
are to believe Plato or Xenophon in their accounts 
of what Socrates was; a question, however, which 
only deserves to be proposed at all, so far as these 
two authors are really at variance with each other, 
and which therefore only admits ofa rational answer, 
after it has been decided whether such a variance 
exists, and where it lies. Plato nowhere professes 
himself the historian of Socrates; with the exception 
perhaps of the Apology, and of insulated passages, 
such as the speech of Alcibiades in the Banquet. 
For it would certainly have been in bad taste, if 
here, where Plato is making contemporaries of 
Socrates speak of him in his presence, he had ex- 
hibited him in a manner that was not substantially 
faithful, though even here many of the details may 
have been introduced for the sake of playful exagger- 
ation. On the other hand, Plato himself does not 
warrant any one to consider all that he makes 
Socrates say in his dialogues, as his real thoughts 
and language; and it would be rendering him but 
@ poor service to confine his merit to that of having 
given a correct and skilful report of the doctrines 
of Socrates. On the contrary, he undoubtedly means 
his philosophy to be considered as his own, and not 
Socrates’. And accordingly every intelligent reader 
is probably convinced by his own reflections, that 

BS 
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is not still more strongly expressed, than we here 
and there actually find it. And still less should we 
- be able to comprehend, why men of such abilities 
as Critias and Alcibiades, and others formed by 
nature for speculation, as Plato and Euclid, set so 
high a value on their intercourse with Socrates, and 
found satisfaction in it so long. Nor can it be sup- 
posed, that Socrates held discourses in public such 
as Xenophon puts into his mouth, but that he de- 
livered lessons of a different kind elsewhere, and in 
private; for this, considering the apologetic form of 
Xenophon’s book, to which he rigidly confines him- 
self, he would probably not have passed over in 
silence. Socrates must have disclosed the philo- 
sophical element of his character in the same social 
circle of which Xenophon gives us specimens. 
And is not this just the impression which Xenophon’s 
conversations make? philosophical matter, translated 
into the unphilosophical style of the common under- 
standing, an operation in which the philosophical 
base is lost; just as some critics have proposed, by 
way of test for the productions of the loftiest poetry, 
to resolve them into prose, and evaporate their spirit, 
which can leave nothing but an extremely sober 
kind of beauty remaining. And as, after such an 
experiment, the greatest of poets would scarcely be 
able to restore the lost poetry, but yet a reader of 
moderate capacity soon observes what has been 
done, and can even point it out in several passages, 
where the decomposing hand has grown tired of its _ 
work: so it is in the other case with the philosophical 
basis. One finds some parallels with Plato, other 
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their intellectual operations depend on outward 
circumstances: for it is only a systematic distri- 
bution of the whole field that can lead to a regular 
and connected cultivation of it. In the same way, 
so long as the several sciences are pursued singly, 
and their respective votaries contentedly acquiesce 
in this insulation, so long, and in the same degree, 
is the specific instinct for the object of each science 
predominant in the whole sphere of intellectual 
exertion. But assoon as the need of the connexion 
and co-ordinate growth of all the branches of know- 
ledge has become so distinctly felt, as to express 
itself by the form in which they are treated and 
described, in a manner which can never again be 
lost; so far as this is the case, it is no longer parti- 
cular talents and instincts, but the general scientific 
talent of speculation, that has the ascendant. In 
the former of these cases it must be confessed, 
that the idea of science as such is not yet matured, 
perhaps has not even become the subject of con- 
sciousness, for science as such can only be conceived 
as a whole, in which every division is merely 
subordinate, just as the real world to which it 
ought to correspond. In the latter case, on the 
contrary, this idea has become a subject of con- 
siousness; for it can have been only by its force 
that the particular inclinations which confine each 
thinker to a certain object, and split science into 
insulated parts, have been mastered. And this is 
unquestionably a simpler criterion to distinguish 
the two periods of Greek philosophy. In the earlier 
period, the idea of science as such was not the 
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governing idea, and had not even become a dis- 
tinct subject of consciousness: and this it is that 
gives rise to the obscurity which we perceive in 
all the philosophical productions of that period, 
through the appearance of caprice which results 
from the want of consciousness, and through the 
imperfection of the scientific language, which is 
gtadually forming itself out of the poetical and 
historical vocabulary. In the second period, on 
the other hand, the idea of science has become 
a subject of consciousness. Hence the main busi- 
ness everywhere is to distinguish knowledge from 
opinion, hence the precision of scientific language, 
hence the peculiar prominence of dialectics, which 
have no other object than the idea of science; 
things which were not comprehended even by the 
Eleatics in the same way as by the Socratic schools, 
since the former still make the idea of being their 
starting-point, rather than that of knowledge. 

Now this waking of the idea of science, and its 
earliest manifestations, must have been, in the first 
instance what constituted the philosophical basis in 
Socrates; and for this reason he is justly regarded 
as the founder of that later Greek philosophy, 
which in its whole essential form, together with 
its several variations, was determined by that idea. 
This is proved clearly enough by the historical 
statements in Plato, and this too is what must be 
supplied in Xenophon’s conversations, in order to 
make them worthy of Socrates, and Socrates of 
his admirers. For if he went about in the service 
of the god, to justify the celebrated oracle, it 
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was impossible that the utmoést point he reached 
could have been simply to know that he knew 
nothing; there was a step beyond this which he 
must have taken, that of knowing what knowledge 
was. For by what other means could he have 
been enabled to declare that which others believed 
themselves to know, to be no knowledge, than by 
a more correct conception of knowledge, and by a 
more correct method founded upon that conception? 
And every where, when he is explaining the 
nature of non-science (ἀνεπιστημοσύνη), one sees 
that he sets out from two tests: one, that science is 
the same in all true thoughts, and consequently 
must manifest its peculiar form in every such 
thought: the other, that all science forms one whole. 
For his proofs always hinge on this assumption: 
that it is impossible to start from one true thought, 
and to be entangled in contradiction with any 
other, and also that knowledge derived from any 
one point, and obtained by correct combination, 
cannot contradict that which has been deduced in 
like manner from any other point; and while he 
exposed such contradictions in the current con- 
ception of mankind, he strove to rouse those leading 
ideas in all who were capable of understanding, 
or even of divining his meaning. Most of what 
Xenophon has preserved for us may be referred to 
this object, and the same endeavour is indicated 
clearly enough in all that Socrates says of himself 
in Plato’s Apology, and what Alcibiades says of 
him in his eulogy. So that if we conceive this 
to have been the central point in the character 
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of Socrates, we may reconcile Plato and Xeno- 
phon, and can understand the historical position 
of Socrates. 

When Xenophon says (Mem. IV. 6. 15), that as 
often as Socrates did not merely refute the errors 
of others, but attempted to demonstrate something 
himself, he took his road through propositions 
which were most generally admitted: we can per- 
fectly understand this mode of proceeding, as the 
result of the design just described; he wished to 
find as few hindrances and diversions as possible 
in his way, that he might illustrate his method 
clearly and simply; and propositions, if there were 
such, which all held to be certain, must have 
appeared to him the most eligible, in order that he 
might show, in their case, that the conviction with 
which they were embraced was not knowledge; 
since this would render men more keenly sensible 
of the necessity of getting at the foundation of 
knowledge, and of taking their stand upon it, in 
order to give a new shape to all human things. 
' Hence, too, we may explain the preponderance of 
the subjects connected with civil and domestic life 
in most of these conversations. For this was the 
field that supplied the most generally admitted 
conceptions and propositions, the fate of which in- 
terested all men alike. But this mode of proceeding 
becomes inexplicable, if it is supposed that Socrates 
attached the chief importance to the subject of 
these conversations. That must have been quite a 
secondary point. For when the object is to elucidate 
any subject, it is necessary to pay attention to the 
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less familiar and more disputed views of it, and 
how meagre most of those discussions in Xenophon 
are in this respect, is evident enough. From the 
same point of view we must also consider the 
controversy of Socrates with the Sophiste. So far 
as it was directed against their maxims, it does not 
belong to our present’ question; it is merely the 
opposition of a good citizen to the corrupters of 
government and of youth. But even looking at it 
from the purely theoretical side, it would be idle to 
represent this contrast as the germ of a new period 
of philosophy, if Socrates had only impugned 
opinions which were the monstrous shapes into 
which the doctrines of an earlier school had de- 
generated, without having established any in their 
stead, which nobody supposes him to have done. 
But for the purpose of awakening the true idea of 
science, the Sophists must have been the most wel- 
come of all disputants to him, since they had re- 
duced their opinions into the most perfect form; 
and hence were proud of them themselves, and 
were peculiarly admired by others. If, therefore, 
he could succeed in exposing their -weakness, the 
value of a principle so triumphantly applied would 
be rendered most conspicuous. 

But in order to show the imperfection of the 
current conceptions both in the theories of the: 
Sophists, and in common life, if the issue was not 
to be left to chance, some certain method was re- 
quisite. For it was often necessary in the course 
of the process to lay down intermediate: notions, 
which it was necessary to define to the satisfaction 
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of both parties; otherwise, all that was done would 
afterwards have looked like a paltry surprise; and the 
contradiction between the proposition in question, 
and one that was admitted, could never be detected 
without ascertaining what notions might or might 
not be connected with a given one. Now this 
method is laid down in the two problems which 
Plato states in the Phedrus, as the two main ele- 
ments in the art of dialectics, that is, to first know 
how correctly to combine multiplicity in unity, 
and again to divide a complex unity according to 
its nature into a multiplicity, and next to know 
what notions may or may not be connected together. 
It is by this means that Socrates became the real 
founder of dialectics, which continued to be the 
soul of all the great edifices reared in later times 
by Greek philosophy, and by its decided promi- 
nence constitutes the chief distinction between the 
later period and the earlier; so that one cannot but 
commend the historical instinct which has assigned 
so high a station to him. At the same time this is 
not meant to deny, that Euclid and Plato carried 
this science, as well as the rest, farther toward 
maturity; but it 1s manifest that in its first principles, 
Socrates possessed it as a science, and practised it 
as an art, in ἃ manner peculiar to himself. For the 
construction of all Socratic dialogues, as well of 
those doubtfully ascribed to Plato, and of those 
attributed with any degree of probability to other 
original disciples of Socrates, as of all those re- 
ported in the Memorabilia, hinges without any 
exception on this point. The same inference re- 
ο 3 c 
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sults from the testimony of Aristotle (Metaph. I. 6. 
XIII.4.): that what may be justly ascribed to 
Socrates, is that he introduced induction and general 
definitions; a testimony which bears every mark 
of impartiality and truth. Hence there is no reason 
to doubt that Socrates taught this art of framing 
and connecting notions correctly. Since, however, 
it is an art, abstract teaching was not sufficient, and 
therefore no doubt Socrates never so taught it: it 
was art that required to be witnessed and practised 
in the most manifold applications, and one who 
was not firmly grounded in it, and left the school 
too early, lost it again, and with it almost all that 
was to be learned from Socrates, as indeed is 
observed in Plato’s dialogues. Now that this ex- 
ercise and illustration was the main object of 
conversations held by Socrates even on general 
moral subjects, is expressly admitted by Xenophon 
himself, when, under the head—What Socrates did 
to render his friends more expert in dialectics, —he 
introduces a great many such discourses and in- 
quiries, which so closely resembled the rest, that all 
might just as well have been put in the same class. 

It was with a view, therefore, to become masters. 
in this art, and thereby to keep the faster hold of 
the idea of science, that men of vigorous and specu~ _ 
lative minds formed a cirele round Socrates as long 
as circumstances allowed, those who were able to 
the end of his life, and in the mean while chose 
to tread closely in their master’s steps, and to refrain 
for a time from making a systematic application of 
his art in the different departments of knowledge, . 
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for the more elaborate cultivation of all the sciences. 
But when after his death the most eminent among 
them, first of all at Megara, began a strictly scientific 
train of speculation, and thus philosophy gradually 
ripened into the shape which, with slight variations, 
it ever after retained among the Greeks: what 
now took place was not indeed what Socrates did, 
or perhaps could have done, but yet it was un- 
doubtedly his will. To this it may indeed be 
objected, that Xenophon expressly says (Mem. 1. 
11.): that Socrates, in his riper years, not only him- 
self gave up all application to natural philosophy, 
but endeavoured to withhold all others from it, and 
directed them to the consideration of human affairs; 
and hence many hold those only to be genuine 
Socratics, who did not include physics in their 
system. But this statement must manifestly be 
taken in asense much less general, and quite dif- 
ferent from that whjch is usually given to it. 
This is clearly evinced by the reasons which Socrates 
alleges. For how could he have said so generally, 
that the things which depend on God ought not to 
be made the subject of inquiry, before those which 
depend on man have been despatched, since not 
only are the latter connected in a variety of ways 
with the former, but even among things human 
there must be some of greater moment, others of 
less, some of nearer, others of more remote concern, 
and the proposition would lead to the conclusion 
that before one was brought to its completion, not 
even the investigation of another ought to be 
begun. This might have been not unfairly turned 
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by a sophist against Socrates himself, if he had 
dragged in a notion apparently less familiar, in 
order to illustrate another; and certainly this pro- 
position, taken in a general sense, would not only 
have endangered the conduct of life, but would 
also have altogether destroyed the Socratic idea of 
science, that nothing can be known except together 
with the rest, and along with its relation to all 
things beside. The real case is simply this. It is 
clear that Socrates had no peculiar talent for any 
single science, and least of all for that of physics. 
Now itis true that a merely metaphysical thinker 
may feel himself attracted toward all sciences, as 
was the case with Kant; but then this happens 
under different circumstances, and a different mental 
constitution from that of Socrates. He on the 
contrary made no excursions to points remote from 
his centre, but devoted his whole life to the task 
of exciting his leading idea as extensively and as 
vividly as possible in others; his whole aim was, 
that whatever form man’s wishes and hopes might 
take, according to individual character and accidental 
circumstances, this foundation might be securely 
laid, before he proceeded further. But till then 
his advice was, not to accumulate fresh masses of 
opinions; this he for his part would permit only so 
far as it was demanded by the wants of active life, 
and for this reason he might say, that if those who 
investigated meteoric phenomena had any hope of 
producing them at their pleasure, he should be more 
ready to admit their researches: language, which 
in any other sense but this would have been ab- 
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surd. Wecannot, therefore, conclude from this that 
Socrates did not wish that physics should be culti- 
vated, any more than we are authorised to suppose, 
that he fancied it possble to form ethics into ἃ, 
science by sufficiently multiplying those fragmentary 
investigations into which he was drawn in discussing 
the received opinions on the subject. The same law 
of progression was involuntarily retained in his 
school. For Plato, though he descends into all the 
sciences, still lays the principal stress on the establish- 
ment of principles, and expatiates in details only so 
far as they are necessary, and so much the less as 
he has to draw them from without: it is Aristotle 
who first revels in their multiplicity. 

This appears to me as much as can be said with 
certainty of the worth of Socrates as a philosopher. 
But should any one proceed to ask, how far he elabo- 
rated the idea of science in his lessons, or in what 
degree he promoted the discovery of real knowledge 
In any other province by his controversial discus- 
sions, and his dialectic essays, there would perhaps 
be little to say on this head, and least of all should 
Ibe able to extricate any thing to serve this purpose 
from the works of Plato taken by themselves. For 
there in all that belongs to Plato there is something 
of Socrates, and in all that belongs to Socrates 
something of Plato. Only if any one is desirous 
of describing doctrines peculiar to Socrates, let him 
not, as many do in histories of philosophy for the 
sake of at least filling up some space with Socrates, 
string together detached moral theses, which, as 
they arose out of occasional discussions, can never 
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make up a whole, and as to other subjects, let him 
not lose sight of the above quoted passage of 
Aristotle, who confines Socrates’ philosophical spe- 
culations to principles. The first point therefore to 
examine would be, whether some profound specu- 
lative doctrines may not have originally belonged . 
to Socrates, which are generally considered as most 
foreign to him, for instance, the thought which is 
unfolded by Plato in his peculiar manner, but is 
exhibited in the germ by Xenophon himself (Mem. 
I. 4. 8), and is intimately connected with the great 
dialectic question as to the agreement between 
thought and being: that of the general diffusion 
of intelligence throughout the whole of nature. 
With this one might connect the assertion of 
Aristocles (Euseb. Prep. XI. 3), that Socrates 
began the investigation of the doctrine of ideas. 
But the testimony of this late Peripatetic is sus- 
picious, and may have had no other foundation 
than the language of Socrates in the Parmenides. 
But whether much or little of this and other 
doctrines belonged to Socrates himself, the general 
idea already described cannot fail to suggest a 
more correct mode of conceiving, in what light 
it is that Plato brings forward his master in his 
works, and in what sense his Socrates is to be 
termed a real, or a fictitious personage. Fictitious, 
in the proper sense, I hold, he is not, and his 
reality is nota merely mimic one, nor is Socrates 
in those works merely a convenient person who 
affords room for much mimic art, and much cheer- 
ful pleasantry, in order to temper the abstruse 
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investigations with this agreeable addition. It is 
because the spirit and the method of Socrates are 
everywhere predominant, and because it is not 
merely a subordinate point with Plato to adopt the 
manner of Socrates, but is as truly his highest aim, 
that Plato has not hesitated to put into his mouth 
what he believed to be no more than deductions 
from his fundamental ideas. The only material ex- 
ceptions we find to this (passing over several more 
minute which come under the same head with the 
anachronisms) occur in later works, as the States- 
man and the Republic; I mean doctrines of Plato 
foreign to the real views of Socrates, perhaps in- 
deed virtually contradicting them, and which are 
nevertheless put into his mouth. On this head, we 
must let Plato appeal to the privilege conferred by 
custom. But on the whole we are forced to say, 
that in giving Socrates a living share in the propa- 
gation of that philosophical movement which took 
its rise from him, Plato has immortalized him in 
the noblest manner, that a disciple can perpetuate 
the glory of his master; in a manner not only 
more beautiful, but more just, than he could have 
done it by a literal narrative. 


SCHLEIERMACHER’S INTRODUCTION 
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I HAVE already observed, in the general Introduc- 
tion of this translation of Plato, that the reader is 
not to conclude, because certain works are placed 
in an appendix, that by this I mean to deny or to 
call in question with regard to all of them, that 
they are writings of Plato. My only reason for 
assigning such a place to the following work 
which has been at all times loved and admired for 
the spirit that breathes through it, and the image 
it presents of calm moral dignity and beauty, was, 
in the first instance, that it contents itself with its 
peculiar object, and makes no pretensions to the 
title of a scientific work. It is true, that the Eu- 
thyphron likewise has unquestionably an apolo- 
getic reference to the charge brought against So- 
crates; but, on the other hand, its connection with 
the notions started in the Protagoras, clearly en- 
titled it to be subjoined to that dialogue. But the 
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Apology is so purely an occasional piece, that it 
can find no place in the series of its author’s phi- 
losophical productions. Yet there is certainly one 
sense, in which, let not the reader be startled, one 
might perhaps say that it is not a work of Plato’s. 
I mean that it can scarcely be a work of his 
thoughts, a thing which he invented and fabri- 
cated. For if we attribute to Plato the intention 
of defending Socrates, we must first of all distin- 
guish the times at which he might have done it, 
either during his process, or subsequently, no 
matter how soon or how late, to his execution. 
Now in the latter case, Plato could only have pro- 
posed to vindicate the principles and sentiments 
of his friend and master. But this vindication he, 
who was so fond of combining several ends in one 
work, might easily have coupled with his scientific 
views: and accordingly we not only find detached 
intimations of this kind scattered over his later 
writings, but we shall soon be introduced to an 
important work, one which cannot be denied to be 
closely enough interwoven with his scientific spe- 
culations, in which a collateral object, but one 
made distinctly prominent, is to place the conduct 
and virtue of Socrates as an Athenian citizen in a 
clear light. Now this’ is intelligible enough: but 
Plato could scarcely have found any inducement 
at a later period to compose a work which merely 
confronts Socrates with his actual accusers. It 
must have been then during the process that he 
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wrote this speech. But for what purpose? It ig 
manifest that he could have rendered his master 
no worse service, than if, before he had defended 
himself in court, he had published a defence under 
his name, just as if to help the prosecutors to the 
arguments which it would be their business to 
parry or to elude, and to place the defendant in 
the difficult situation of being reduced either to 
repeat much that had been said before, or to say 
something less forcible. Hence the more excel- 
lent and the better suited to the character of So- 
erates the defence might be, the more harm it 
would have done to him. But this is a supposi- 
tion which will scarcely be maintained. 

After the decision of the cause, there were two 
purposes which Plato might have had, either that 
of making the course of the proceedings more 
generally known at the time, and of framing a 
memorial of them for posterity, or that of setting 
the different parties and their mode of proceeding 
in a proper light. Now if we inquire about the 
only rational means to the latter of these ends: 
all will agree that the speech should have been 
put mto the mouth, not of Socrates, but of some 
other person defending him. For the advocate 
might have brought forward many things, which 
the character of Socrates rendered improper for 
him to urge, and might have shown by the work 
that, if the defendant’s cause had only been 
pleaded by a person who had no need to disdain 
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resources which many men of honour did not 
think beneath them, it would have had a very 
different issue. Now if there were any foundation 
for an anecdote, not indeed a very probable one, 
which Diogenes Laertius has preserved from an 
insignificant writer, Plato's most natural course 
would have been, to publish the speech which he 
would himself have made on the same occasion if 
he had not been hindered.* He would then have 
had an opportunity of exemplifying those great 
precepts and expedients of rhetoric, the force of 
which he had himself first disclosed; and un- 
doubtedly he might have applied them with great 
truth and art to the charges concerning the new 
deities and the corruption of youth. And so it 
would have been far better for him to have used 
any other person’s name for the purpose of retort- 
ing on the accusers of Socrates, and to have 
spoken of his merits in a different tone. Whereas 
in a speech put into the mouth of Socrates him- 
self, yet different from that which he really de- 
livered, he can have had no other object than to 
show what Socrates voluntarily neglected or in- 
voluntarily let slip, and how his defence should 
have been framed so as to produce a better effect. 


* “See Diog. Laert. ΠῚ, 41. where it is related that Plato was 
prepared to defend Socrates; but in the first sentence of his 
speech was interrupted by the petulance of the jurors, and com- 
pelled to descend from the bema. But this anecdote is too littlé 
attested and too improbable in itself to build upon.” 
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Now not to mention that this would have been 
scarcely possible without departing from the cha- 
racter of Socrates, it is evident that the defence 
we now have was not framed with this view. For 
how could such a speech have been followed by 
the address after the verdict, which implies an 
issue not more favonrable than the real one? 
The only supposition then that remains is, that 
this work was designed simply to exhibit and 
record in substance the real proceedings of the 
case, for those Athenians who were not able to be 
hearers, and for the other Greeks, and posterity. 
Now are we to believe that, in such a case and 
under such circumstances, Plato was unable to 
resist the temptation of fathering upon Socrates a 
work of his own art, which in all but the outline 
was perhaps entirely foreign to him, like a boy 
who has a theme set him to declaim on. This we 
cannot believe, but must presume that in this 
case, where nothing of his own was wanted, and 
he had entirely devoted himself to his friend, es- 
pecially so short a time before or after the death 
of Socrates, as this work was undoubtedly com- 
posed, he considered his departing friend too sa- 
cred to be disguised even with the most beautiful 
of ornaments, and his whole form as so faultless 
and majestic, that it was not right to exhibit it in 
any dress, but, like the statue of a god, naked, 
and wrapt only in its own beauty. And so in 
fact we find he has done. For a critic who should 
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undertake the task of mending this speech would 
find a great deal in it to alter. Thus the charge 
of misleading the young is not repelled with argu- 
ments by any means so cogent as it might have 
been, nor is sufficient stress by a great deal laid 
on the fact, that Socrates had done every thing in 
the service of Apollo, for defending him against 
the charge of disbelief of the ancient gods: and 
any one with his eyes only half open may discover 
other weak points of the like kind, which are not 
so well grounded in the character of Socrates that 
Plato should have been compelled to copy them. 
Nothing therefore is more probable, than that 
in this speech we possess as faithful a transcript of 
Socrates’ real defence, as Plato’s practised memory 
enabled him to make, allowing for the necessary 
difference between a written speech and one care- 
lessly spoken. But perhaps some one may say: 
If Plato, supposing him to be the author of this 
work, did nothing more than record what he had 
heard: what reason is there for insisting on this 
fact, or how can it be known, that it was he, and 
not some other among the friends of Socrates who 
were present at the trial? Such an objector, if 
he is familiar with the style of Plato, need only be 
referred to the whole aspect of the Apology, 
which distinctly shows that it can have proceeded 
from no pen but Plato’s. For in it Socrates 
speaks exactly as Plato makes him speak, a man- 
ner in which, so far as we can judge from all we 
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have left, he was not made to speak by any of his 
other scholars. And this resemblance is so indis- 
putable, that it may serve as a foundation for a 
remark of some importance. For it suggests the 
question: Whether certain peculiarities of the 
Platonic dialogue, particularly the imaginary ques- 
tions and answers inserted in a sentence, and the 
accumulation of several sentences comprehended 
under one, and often expanded much too amply 
for this subordinate place, together with the inter- 
ruption almost inevitably arising from this cause 
in the original structure of the period: whether 
these peculiarities, seeing that we find them so 
predominant here, ought not properly to be re- 
ferred to Socrates? They occur in Plato most 
frequently where he is imitating Socrates closest; 
but nowhere so frequently, and so little clear of 
their accompanying negligences, as here and in 
the following dialogue (the Crito), which 18 pro- 
bably of like origin. All this together renders 
it a very natural conjecture, that these forms of 
speech were originally copied from Socrates, and 
are therefore to be numbered among the speci- 
mens of the mimic art of Plato, who endeavoured 
in a certain degree to copy the style of the per- 
sons whom he introduces, if it had peculiarities 
which justified him in so doing. And any one 
who tries this observation by applying it to Plato’s 
different works, especially in the order in which I 
have arranged them, will find it very strongly ' 
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confirmed by the trial. The cause why such an 
imitation was not attempted by other disciples of 
Socrates, was probably this: that, on the one hand, 
it really required no little art to bend these pecu- 
harities of a careless colloquial style under the 
laws of written discourse, and to amalgamate them 
with the regular beauty of expression, and, on the 
other hand, it called for more courage to meet the 
censure of minute critics than Xenophon probably 
possessed. But this is not the place for entering 
further into this question. 

One circumstance, however, must still be no- 
ticed, which might be alleged against the genuine- 
ness of this work, and with more plausibility, in- 
deed, than any other: that it wants the dress of 
the dialogue, in which Plato presents all his other 
works, and which he has given even to the Me- 
nexenus, though in other respects, that, like this, 
consists of nothing more than a speech. Why 
therefore it may be asked, should the Apology, 
which so easily admitted of this ornament, be the 
only work of Plato that is destitute of it? Con- 
vincing as this sounds, the weight of the other 
arguments is too strong not to counter-balance 
this scruple, and we reply to the objection as fol- 
lows. In the first place, it is possible that the 
dialogic form had not then become so indispen- 
sable with Plato as it afterwards was: which may 
serve as an answer for those who are inclined to 
set a great value on the dress of the Menexenus; 
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or Plato himself distinguished this work from his 
other writings too much to think of subjecting it 
to the same law. Besides, it would in general be 
very unworthy of Plato, to consider the dialogue, 
even in those works where it is not very intl- 
mately blended with the main mass of the com- 
position, as nothing more than an ornament arbi- 
trarily appended to them: it always has its 
meaning, and contributes to the conformation and 
effect of the whole. Now if this would not have 
been the case in the present instance, why should 
Plato have brought it violently in? Especially as 
in all likelihood he wished to hasten the publica- 
tion of this speech as much as possible, and might 
not think it advisable at that time to hazard a 
public declaration of his sentiments on the issue 
of the cause, which, if he had clothed the speech 
in the form of a dialogue, it would have been 
difficult to avoid, without rendering the form ut- 
terly empty and unmeaning. 


IAATQNOX 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤΟΥΣ AMTOAOTTA. 


Cap. I. Ὅ τι μὲν ὑμεῖς, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι," 
πεπόνθατε ὑπὸ τῶν ἐμῶν κατηγόρων, οὐκ οἶδα" ἐγὼ 
δ᾽ οὖν καὶ αὐτὸς ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν ὀλίγου ἐμαυτοῦ ἐπε- 
λαθόμην"" οὕτω πιθανῶς ἔλεγον. καί τοι ἀληθές γε, 
ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν," οὐδὲν εἰρήκασι. μάλιστα δὲ αὐτῶν ἕν 
ἐθαύμασα τῶν πολλῶν ὧν ἐψεύσαντο, τοῦτο, ἐν ᾧ 
ἔλεγον, ὧς χρῆν ὑμᾶς εὐλαβεῖσθαι, μὴ ὑπ᾽ ἐμοῦ 
ἐξαπατηθῆτε," ὡς δεινοῦ ὄντος λέγειν. τὸ γὰρ μὴ 
αἰσχυνθῆναι, ὅτε αὐτίκα ὑπ᾽ ἐμοῦ ἐξελεγχθήσονται 
ἔργῳ, ἐπειδὰν μηδ᾽ ὁπωςτιοῦν' φαίνωμαι δεινὸς λέγειν, 
τοῦτό μοι ἔδοξεν αὐτῶν ἀναισχυντότατον εἶναι, εἰ 
μὴ ἄρα δεινὸν καλοῦσιν οὗτοι λέγειν τὸν τἀληθῆ 
λέγοντα εἰ μὲν γὰρ τοῦτο λέγουσιν, ὁμολογοίην ἂν 
ἔγωγε οὐ κατὰ τούτους εἶναι ῥήτωρ.ξ οὗτοι μὲν οὖν, 
ὥςπερ ἐγὼ λέγω, ἤ τι ἢ οὐδὲν ἀληθὲς εἰρήκασιν" " 
ὑμεῖς δ᾽ ἐμοῦ ἀκούσεσθε πᾶσαν τὴν ἀλήθειαν. Οὐ 
μέντοι μὰ Ai, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, κεκαλλιεπημένους 
γε λόγους, ὥςπερ οἱ τούτων, ῥήμασί τε καὶ ὀνόμα- 
σιν, οὐδὲ κεκοσμημένους, ἀλλ᾽ ἀκούσεσθε εἰκῇ λεγό- 
μενα τοῖς ἐπιτυχοῦσιν ὀνόμασι: πιστεύω γὰρ δίκαια 
εἶναι ἃ λέγω,"καὶ μηδεὶς ὑμῶν προςδοκησάτω ἄλλως. 
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οὐδὲ yap ἂν δήπου πρέποι, ὦ ἄνδρες, τῇδε TH ἦλι- 
κίᾳ, ὥςπερ μειρακίῳ πλάττοντε λόγους εἰς ὑμᾶς εἰς- 
lévat. καὶ μέντοι καὶ πάνυ, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι τοῦ- 
To ὑμῶν δέομαι καὶ παρίεμαι.. ἐὰν διὰ τῶν αὐτῶν 
λόγων ἀκούητέ μον ἀπολογουμένου, Os ὧνπερ εἴωθα 
λέγειν καὶ ἐν ἀγορᾷ ἐπὶ τῶν τραπεζῶν," ἵνα ὑμῶν οἱ 
πολλοὶ ἀκηκόασι, καὶ ἄλλοθι," μήτε θαυμάζειν μήτε 
θορυβεῖνο τούτου ἕνεκα. ὄχει γὰρ οὑτωσί. νῦν ἐγὼ 
πρῶτον ἐπὶ δικαστήριον ἀναβέβηκα, ἔτη γεγονὼς 
πλείω ἑβδομήκοντα" ἀτεχνῶς οὖν ξένως ἔχω" τῆς 
ἐνθάδε λέξεως. ὥςπερ οὖν ἄν, εἰ" τῷ ὄντι ξένος 
ἐτύγχανον ὦν, ξυνεγυγνώσκετε δήπου ἄν μοι εἰ ἐν 
ἐκείνῃ τῇ φωνῇ τε καὶ τῷ τρόπῳ ἔλεγον, ἐν οἷςπερ 
ἐτεθράμμην," καὶ δὴ καὶ νῦν τοῦτο ὑμῶν δέομαι δίκαιον, 
ὥς γ᾽ ἐμοὶ δοκῶ, τὸν μὲν τρόπον τῆς λέξεως ἐᾶν---- 
ἴσως μὲν γάρ τι χείρων, ἴσως δὲ βελτίων ἂν ein—, 
αὐτὸ δὲ τοῦτο σκοπεῖν καὶ τούτῳ τὸν νοῦν προςέχειν, 
εἰ δίκαια λέγω, ἢ μή: δικαστοῦ μὲν γὰρ αὕτη ἀρετή, 
ῥήτορος δὲ τἀληθῆ λέγειν. 

II. Πρῶτον μὸὲν οὖν δίκαιός εἰμι ἀπολογήσασθαι," 
ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, πρὸς τὰ πρῶτά μου ψευδῆ κατη- 
γορημένα καὶ τοὺς πρώτους κατηγόρους, ἔπειτα δὲ 
πρὸς τὰ ὕστερα καὶ τοὺς ὑστέρους. Ἐμοῦ yap πολ- 
λοὶ κατήγοροι γεγόνασι πρὸς ὑμᾶς, καὶ πάλαι πολλὰ 
ἤδη ἔτην καὶ οὐδὲν ἀληθὲς λέγοντες" ods ἐγὼ μᾶλ- 
λον φοβοῦμαι ἢ τοὺς ἀμφὶ ‘Avutov,° καίπερ ὄντας 
καὶ τούτους δεινούς. ἀλλ᾽ ἐκεῖνοι δεινότεροι, ὦ ἄν- 
Spes, οὗ ὑμῶν τοὺς πολλοὺς ἐκ παίδων παραλαμ- 
βάνοντες ἔπειθόν τε καὶ κατηγόρουν ἐμοῦ οὐδὲν 
ἀληθές, ws ἔστι Tus Σώκρατης, σοφὸς ἀνήρ, τά τε 
μετέωρα φροντιστής," καὶ τὰ ὑπὸ γῆς ἅπαντα ἀνεζη- 
τηκώς, καὶ τὸν ἥττω λόγον κρείττω ποιῶν. οὗτοι, ὦ 
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ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, ταύτην τὴν φήμην κατασκεδάσαν-: 
Tes,€ οἱ δεινοί εἰσί μου κατήγοροι" οἱ γὰρ ἀκούοντες 
ἡγοῦνται τοὺς ταῦτα ζητοῦντας οὐδὲ θεοὺς νομίζειν." 
” ’ 3 φ e [4 A Ἁ 
ἔπειτά εἰσιν οὗτοι οἱ κατήγοροι πολλοὶ καὶ πολὺν 
χρόνον. ἤδη κατηγορηκότες, ἔτι δὲ καὶ ἐν ταύτῃ τῇ 
ἡλικίᾳ λέγοντες πρὸς. ὑμὰς, ἐν ἡ ἂν μάλιστα ἐπιστεύ- 
cate, παῖδες ὄντες, ἔνιοι δ᾽ ὑμῶν καὶ μειβῥάκια, ἀτε- 
χνῶς ἐρήμην κατηγοροῦντες," ἀπολογουμένου οὐδενός. 
ὃ δὲ πάντων ἀλογώτατον, ὅτι οὐδὲ τὰ ὀνόματα οἷόν 
τε αὐτῶν εἰδέναι καὶ εἰπεῖν, πλὴν εἴ τις κωμῳδο- 
ποιὸς τυγχάνει ὦν. ὅσοι δὲ φθόνῳ καὶ διαβολῇ χρώ- 
μενοιΐ ὑμᾶς ἀνέπειθον, οἱ δὲ καὶ αὐτοὶ πεπεισμένοι 
3 φ lA 3 ’ 3 m 
ἄλλους πείθοντες, οὗτοι πάντες ἀπορώτατοί εἰσιν' 
οὐδὲ γὰρ ἀναβιβάσασθαι οἷόν τ᾽ ἐστιν αὐτῶν ἐν- 
ταυθοῖ" οὐδ᾽ ἐλέγξαι οὐδένα, GAN ἀνώγκη ἀτεχνῶς 
ὥςπερ σκιαμαχεῖν ἀπολογούμενόν τε καὶ ἐλέγχειν 

3 9 4 φ e “. 0 
μηδένος ἀποκρινομένου. Ἀξιώσατε οὖν καὶ ὑμεῖς, 
ὥςπερ ἐγὼ λέγω, διττούς μου τοὺς κατηγόρους γε- 
γονέναι, ἑτέρους μὲν τοὺς apts κατηγορήσαντας, 
ἑτέρους δὲ τοὺς πάλαι, ods ἐγὼ λέγω. καὶ οἰήθητε 
δεῖν πρὸς ἐκείνους πρῶτόν με ἀπολογήσασθαι" καὶ 
γὰρ ὑμεῖς ἐκείνων πρότερον ἤἠκούσατε κατηγορούντων, 
καὶ πολὺ μᾶλλον ἢ τῶνδε τῶν ὕστερον. 

Elev. ἀπολογητέον δή,» ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, καὶ 
ἐπιχειρητέον ὑμῶν ἐξελέσθαι τὴν διαβολήν," ἣν ὑμεῖς 
4 “ ’ ϑ UA 3 Φ 3 [4 
ἐν πολλῷ χρόνῳ ἔσχετε, ταύτην ἐν οὕτως ὀλύγῳ χρό- 
yo. βουλοίμην μὲν οὖν ἂν τοῦτο οὕτω γενέσθαι," εἴ 
τι ἄμεινον καὶ ὑμῖν καὶ ἐμοί, καὶ πλέον τί με ποιῆ- 
σαι ἀπολογούμενον" οἶμαι δὲ αὐτὸ χαλεπὸν εἶναι, καὶ 

> 4 , > C4 A Ν 
οὐ πάνυ με λανθάνει οἷόν ἐστιν. ὅμως τοῦτο μὲν ἴτω 
ὅπῃ τῷ θεῷ φίλον, τῷ Se νόμῳ πειστέον καὶ ἀπο- 

) 
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TIT. AvargdBopev οὖν ἐξ ἀρχῆς, Tis ἡ κατη- 
yopla ἐστίν, ἐξ ἧς ἡ ἐμὴ διαβολὴ γέγονεν, ἣ δὴ 
καὶ πιστεύων Μέλητός με ἐγράψατο τὴν γραφὴν 
ταύτην" Εἶεν. τί δὴ λέγοντες διέβαλλον οἱ δια- 
βάλλοντες ; ὥςπερ οὖν κατηγόρων τὴν ἀντωμοσίαν 
δεῖ ἀναγνῶναι αὐτῶν." Σωκράτης ἀδικεῖ καὶ περιερ- 
γάζεται" ξητῶν τά τε ὑπὸ γῆς καὶ τὰ ἐπουράνια, 
καὶ τὸν ἥττω λόγον κρείττω ποιῶν, καὶ ἄλλους ταὐτὰ 
ταῦτα διδάσκων. Τοιαύτη τίς ἐστι ταῦτα γὰρ ἑωρᾶτε 
καὶ αὐτοὶ ἐν τῇ ᾿ἀριστοφάνους κωμῳδίᾳ, Σωκράτη 
τινὰ ἐκεῖ περιφερόμενον, φάσκοντά τε ἀεροβατεῖν 
καὶ ἄλλην πολλὴν φλναρίαν φλναροῦντα, ὧν ἀγὼ 
οὐδὲν οὔτε μέγα οὔτε σμωκρὸν πέρι" ἐπαΐω. καὶ οὐχ 
ὡς ἀτιμάζων λέγω τὴν τοιαύτην ἐπιστήμην, εἴ τις 
περὶ τῶν τοιούτων σοφός ἐστι. μή πως ἐγὼ ὑπὸ 
Μελήτου τοσαύτας δίκας φύγοιμι' ἀλλὰ γὰρ ἐμοὶ 
τούτων, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, οὐδὲν μέτεστι. μάρ- 
τυρας δ᾽ αὐτοὺς ὑμῶν τοὺς πολλοὺς παρέχομαι, καὶ 
ἀξιῶ ὑμᾶς 5 ἀλλήλους διδάσκειν τε καὶ φράζειν, ὅσοι 
ἐμοῦ πώποτε ἀκηκόατε διαλεγομένου" πολλοὶ δὲ ὑμῶν 
οἱ τοιοῦτοί εἶσι. φράξετε οὖν ἀλλήλοις, εἰ πώποτε 
ἢ σμικρὸν ἢ μέγα ἤκουσέ τις ὑμῶν ἐμοῦ περὶ τῶν 
τοιούτων διαλεγομένου: καὶ ἐκ τούτων γνώσεσθε, 
ὅτι τοιαῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ καὶ τἄλλα περὶ ἐμοῦ & οἱ πολλοὶ 
λέγουσιν. 

IV. ἀλλὰ γὰρ οὔτε τούτων οὐδέν ἐστιν, οὐδέ 
y* εἴ τινος ἀκηκόατε, ὡς ἐγὼ παιδεύειν ἐπιχειρῶ 
ἀνθρώπους καὶ χρήματα πράττομαι," οὐδὲ τοῦτο ἀλη- 
θές. ἐπεὶ καὶ τοῦτό γέ μοι" δοκεῖ καλὸν εἶναι, εἴ 
τις οἷός τ᾽ εἴη παιδεύειν ἀνθρώπους ὥςπερ Γοργίας 
τε ὁ Λεοντῖνος, καὶ Πρόδικος ὁ Κεῖος, καὶ Ἱππίας 
ὁ Ἠλεῖος. τούτων γὰρ ἕκαστος, ὦ ἄνδρες, οἷός τ’ 
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ἐστὶν ἰὼν eis ἑκάστην τῶν πόλεων τοὺς véous, ols 
ἔξεστι τῶν ἑαυτῶν πολιτῶν “τροῖκα ξυνεῖναι ᾧ ἂν βού- 
Novrat, τούτους πείθουσι" τὰς ἐκείνων ξυνουσίας ἀπο- 
λυπόντας σφίσι ξυνεῖναι χρήματα διδόντας καὶ χάριεν 
προςειδέναι. ἐπεὶ καὶ ἄλλος ἀνήρ ἐστι Πάριος ἐνθάδε 
σοφός, ὃν ἐγὼ ἠσθόμην ἐπιδημοῦντα' ἔτυχον γὰρ 
προςελθὼν ἀνδρί, ὃς τετέλεκεξ χρήματα σοφισταῖς 
πλείω ἢ ξύμπαντες οἱ ἄλλοι, Καλλίᾳ τῷ Ἱππονίκου." 
τοῦτον οὖν ἀνηρόμην--- ἐστὸν γὰρ αὐτῷ δύο υἱέε 
—N Καλλία, ἣν δ᾽ eyo, εἰ μέν σον τὼ υἱέε πώλω 
ἢ μόσχω ὀἀγενέσθην, εἴχομεν ἂν αὐτοῖν ἐπιστάτην 
λαβεῖν καὶ μισθώσασθαι, ὃς ἔμελλεν αὐτὼ καλώ τε 
κἀγαθὼ ποιήσειν. τὴν προςήκουσαν ἀρετήν' ἦν δ᾽ ἂν 
οὗτος ἢ τῶν ἱππικῶν τις ἢ τῶν γεωργικῶν. νῦν δ᾽ 
ἐπειδὴ ἀνθρώπω ἐστόν, τίνα αὐτοῖν ἐν νῷ ἔχεις ἐπι- 
στάτην λαβεῖν; τίς τῆς τοιαύτης ἀρετῆς, τῆς ἀνθρω- 
πίνης τε καὶ πολυτικῆς, ἐπιστήμων ἐστίν; οἶμαι γάρ 
σε ἐσκέφθαι διὰ τὴν τῶν υἱέων κτῆσιν. ἔστι τις, ἔφην 
ἐγώ, ἣ οὔ; Πάνυ γε, 4 δ᾽ ὅς Τίς, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, 
καὶ ποδαπός ; καί πόσου διδάσκει; Εὔηνος, ἔφη, ὦ 
Σώκρατες, Πάριος, πέντε μνῶν." Καὶ ἀγὼ τὸν Εὔη- 
γον ἐμακάρισα, εἰ ὡς ἀληθῶς ἔχει! ταύτην τὴν τέ- 
χὴν καὶ οὕτως ἐμμελῶς διδάσκει. ἐγὼ γοῦν καὶ αὐτὸς 
ἐκαλλυνόμην te καὶ ἡβρυνόμην ἄν, εἰ ἠπιστάμην 

ταῦτα' ἀλλ᾽ οὐ γὰρ ἐπίσταμαι," ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι. 
Vi Ὑπολαάβοι οὖν ἄν τις ὑμῶν ἴσως, AAN ὦ 
Σώκρατες, τὸ σὸν τί ἐστι πρῶγμα ; πόθεν αἱ δια- 
βολαί σοι αὗται γεγόνασιν ; οὐ γὰρ δήπου σοῦ γε, 
οὐδὸν" τῶν ἄλλων περιττότερον" πρωγματενυομένου, 
ἔπειτα τοσαύτη φήμη τε καὶ λόγος γέγονεν, εἰ μή τι 
ὄπραττες ἀλλοῖον ἢ οἱ πολλοί. λέγε οὖν ἡμῖν, τί ἐστιν, 
ἵνα μὴ ἡμεῖς περὶ σοῦ αὐτοσχεδιάξωμεν." Ταυτί μοι 
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δοκεῖ δίκαια λέγειν ὁ λέγων, κἀγὼ ὑμῖν πειράσομαι 
ἀποδεῖξαι, τί ποτὶ ἔστι τοῦτο, ὃ ἐμοὶ πεποίηκε τό 
τε ὄνομα καὶ τὴν διαβολήν. ἀκούετε δή. καὶ ἴσως 
μὲν δόξω τισὶν ὑμῶν παίζειν, εὖ μέντοι ἴστε, πᾶσαν 
ὑμῖν τὴν ἀλήθειαν ἐρῶς Ἐγὼ γάρ, ὦ ἄνδρες AOn- 
vaiot, δι’ οὐδὲν ἀλλ᾽ ἢ διὰ σοφίαν τινὰ τοῦτο τὸ 
ὄνομα ἔσχηκα. ποίαν δὴ σοφίαν ταύτην; ἥπερ ἐστὶν 
ἴσως ἀνθρωπίνη σοφία. τῷ ὄντι γὰρ κινδυνεύω ταύ- 
τὴν εἶναι σοφός" οὗτοι δὲ τάχ᾽ ἄν, obs ἄρτι ἔλεγον, 
μείζω τινὰ ἢ κατ᾽ ἄνθρωπον' σοφίαν σοφοὶ εἶεν, ἢ 
οὐκ ἔχω, τί λέγω" οὐ γὰρ δὴ ἔγωγε αὐτὴν ἐπίσταμαι, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅςτις φησὶ ψεύδεταί τε καὶ ἐπὶ διαβολῇ τῇ ἐμῇ 
λέγει.Ξ καί μοι, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, μὴ θορυβήσητε, 
μηδὲ ἂν δόξω τι ὑμῖν μέγα λέγειν" οὐ γὰρ ἐμὸν 
ἐρῶ τὸν λόγον, ὃν ἂν λέγω, GAN’ εἰς ἀξιόχρεων' ὑμῖν 
τὸν λέγοντα ἀνοίσω. τῆς γὰρ ἐμῆς, εἰ δή τίς ἐστι 
σοφία καὶ οἵα," μάρτυρα ὑμῖν παρέξομαι τὸν θεὸν 
τὸν ἐν Δελφοῖς. Χαιρεφῶντα yap! ἴστε που. οὗτος 
ἐμός τε ἑταῖρος ἦν ἐκ νέου, καὶ ὑμῶν τῷ πλήθει 
ἑταῖρός τε καὶ ξυνέφυγε τὴν φυγὴν ταύτην καὶ μεθ᾽ 
ὑμῶν κατῆλθε. καὶ ἴστε δὴ, οἷος ἦν Χαιρεφῶν, ὡς 
σφοδρὸς ἐφ᾽ ὅττι ὁρμήσειε. καὶ δή ποτε καὶ eis 
Δελφοὺς ἐλθὼν ἐτόλμησε τοῦτο μαντεύσασθαι,3---- 
καί, ὅπερ λέγω, μὴ θορυβεῖτε, ὦ ἄνδρες. ἤρετο 
γὰρ δὴ, εἴ τις ἐμοῦ εἴη σοφώτερος. ἀνεῖλεν οὖν ἡ 
Πυθίαν μηδένα σοφώτερον εἶναι. καὶ τούτων περὶ ὁ 
ἀδελφὸς ὑμῖν αὐτοῦ" οὑτοσὶ μαρτυρήσει, ἐπειδὴ 
ἐκεῖνος τετελεύτηκε. 

VI. Σκέψασθε δὲ, ὧν ἕνεκα ταῦτα λέγω. μέλλω 
γὰρ ὑμᾶς διδάξειν, ὅθεν μοι ἡ διαβολὴ γέγονε. ταῦ- 
Ta γὰρ ἐγὼ ἀκούσας ἐνεθυμούμην οὑτωσί, Τί ποτε 
λέγει ὁ θεός, καὶ τί ποτε αἰνίττεται; ἐγὼ γὰρ δὴ 
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οὔτε μόγα οὔτε σμικρὸν ξύνοιδα ἐμαυτῷ σοφὸς wv" 
τί οὗν ποτε λέγει φάσκων ἐμὲ σοφώτατον εἶναι; ov 
γὰρ δήπου ψεύδεταί γε' οὐ γὰρ θέμις αὐτῷ." καὶ 
πολὺν μὲν χρόνον ἠπόρουν, τί ποτε λέγει," ἔπειτα μό- 
yes πάνυ ἐπί ζήτησιν αὐτοῦ τοιαύτην τινὰ ἐτρωπόμην. 
ἦλθον ἐπί τινα τῶν δοκούντων σοφῶν εἶναι, ὡς ἐν- 
ταῦθα, εἴπερ που, ἔλέγξων τὸ μαντεῖον καὶ ἀποφανῶν 
τῷ χρησμῷ, ὅτι Οὑτοσὶ ἐμοῦ codwrepds ἐστι, σὺ δ᾽ 
ἐμὲ ἔφησθα. διασκοπῶν οὖν τοῦτον ---- ὀνόματι γὰρ 
οὐδὲν δέομαι λέγειν, ἣν δέ τις τῶν πολιτικῶν, πρὸς ὃν 
ἐγὼ σκοπῶν τοιοῦτόν τι ἔπαθον, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι 
--- καὶ διαλεγόμενος αὐτῷ, ἔδοξέ μοι οὗτος ὁ ἀνὴρ 
δοκεῖν μὲν εἶναι σοφὸς ἄλλοις Te πολλοῖς ἀνθρώποις 
καὶ μάλιστα ἑαυτῷ, εἶναι δ᾽ οὔ. κἄπειτα ἐπειρώμην 
αὐτῷ δεικνύναι, ὅτι οἴοιτο μὲν εἶναι σοφός, εἴη δ᾽ 
οὔ. ἐντεῦθεν οὖν τούτῳ τε ἀπηχθόμην καὶ πολλοῖς 
τῶν παρόντων. πρὸς ἐμαυτὸν δ᾽ οὖν ἀπιὼν ἔλογι- 
ζόμην," ὅτι Τούτου μὲν τοῦ ἀνθρώπου ἐγὼ σοφώτε- 
pos εἰμι" κινδυνεύει μὲν γὰρ ἡμῶν οὐδέτερος οὐδὲν 
καλὸν κἀγαθὸν εἰδέναι, ἀλλ᾽ οὗτος μὲν οἴεταί τε εἰ- 
δέναι οὐκ εἰδώς, ἐγὼ δέ, ὥςπερ οὖν οὐκ οἶδα, οὐδὲ 
οἴομαι. ἔοικα γοῦν τούτου γε σμικρῷ τινὶ αὐτῷ 
τούτῳ σοφώτερος elvat,’ ὅτι ἃ μὴ olda οὐδὰ οἴομαι 
εἰδέναι. ἐντεῦθεν ἐπ᾽ ἄλλον ἦα τῶν ἐκείνου δοκούν- 
των σοφωτέρων εἶναι, καί μοι ταὐτά ταῦτα ἔδοξε' 
καὶ ἐνταῦθα κἀκοίνῳ καὶ ἄλλοις πολλοῖς ἀπηχθό- 


μῆν. 

VII. Μετὰ ταῦτ᾽ οὖν ἤδη ἐφεξῆς ἦα, αἰσθανό- 
μενος μὲν καὶ λυπούμενος καὶ δεδιώς, ὅτι ἀπη- 
χθανόμην," ὅμως δὲ ἀνωγκαῖον ἐδόκει εἶναι τὸ τοῦ 
θεοῦ περὶ πλείστου ποιεῖσθαι. ἱτέον οὖν, σκοποῦντι" 
τὸν χρησμὸν τί λέγει, ἐπὶ ἅπαντας τούς τι δοκοῦν- 
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tas εἰδέναι. καὶ νὴ τὸν Kiva, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, 
- δεῖ γὰρ πρὸς ὑμᾶς τἀληθῆ λέγειν----ἦ μὴν ἐγὼ 
ἔπαθόν τε τοιοῦτον: οἱ μὲν μάλιστα" εὐδοκιμοῦντες 
ἔδοξάν μοι ὀλέύγου δεῖν τοῦ πλείστου ἐνδεεῖς εἶναι ζη- 
τοῦντε κατὰ τὸν θεόν, ἄλλοι δὲ δοκοῦντες φαυλότε- 
pot ἐπιεικέστεροι εἶναι ἄνδρες πρὸς τὸ φρονίμως ἔχειν. 
δεῖ δὴ ὑμῖν τὴν ἐμὴν πλάνην ἐπιδεῖξαι, ὥςπερ πό- 
νους τινὰς πονοῦντος, ἵνα μοι καὶ ἀνέλεγκτος ἡ μαν- 
τεία γένοιτο Μετὰ γὰρ τοὺς πολιτικοὺς ἦα ἐπὶ τοὺς 
ποιητὰς τούς τε τῶν τρωγῳδιῶν καὶ τοὺς τῶν διθυ- 
ράμβων καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους, ws ἐνταῦθα ἐπ᾽ αὐτοφώ- 
pe καταληψόμενος ἐμαυτὸν ἀμαθέστερον ἐκείνων ὄν- 
Ta. ἀναλαμβάνων οὖν αὐτῶν τὰ ποιήματα, ἅ μοι 
ἐδόκει μάλιστα πεπραγματεῦσθαι αὐτοῖς, διηρώτων 
ἂν αὐτοὺς τί λέγοιεν, ἵν᾽ ἅμα τι καὶ μανθάνοιμε 
Tap αὐτῶν. αἰσχύνομαι οὖν ὑμῖν εἰπεῖν, ὦ ἄνδρες, 
τἀληθῆ" Sues δὲ ῥητέον. ὡς ἔπος γὰρ εὐπεῖν, ὀλί- 
γου αὐτῶν ἅπαντες οἱ παρόντες ἂν βέλτιον ἔλεγον 
περὶ ὧν αὐτοὶ ἐπεποιήκεσαν.ξ ἔγνων οὖν καὶ περὶ τῶν 
ποιητῶν ἐν ὀλίγῳ τοῦτο, ὅτε οὐ σοφίᾳ ποιοῖεν ἃ 
ποιοῖεν, ἀλλὰ φύσει τινὶ καὶ ἐνθουσιάζοντες, ὥςπερ 
οἱ θεομάντεις καὶ οἱ χρησμῳδοί καὶ γὰρ οὗτοι λέ- 
γουσι μὲν πολλὰ καὶ καλά, ἴσασι δὲ οὐδὲν ὧν λέγου- 
σι. τοιοῦτόν τί μοι ἐφάνησαν πάθος καὶ οἱ ποιηταὶ 
πεπονθότες. καὶ ἅμα ἠσθόμην αὐτῶν διὰ τὴν ποίη- 
σιν οἰομένων καὶ τἄλλα σοφωτάτων εἶναι ἀνθρώπων, ' 
ἃ οὐκ ἦσαν. ἀπῇα οὖν καὶ ἐντεῦθεν, τῷ αὐτῷ οἷ- 
όμενος Trepvyeyovévat, ᾧπερ καὶ τῶν πολιτικῶν. 
VII. Τελευτῶν οὖν ἐπὶ τοὺς χειροτέχνας ja: 
ἐμαυτῷ γὰρ ξυνήδειν οὐδὲν ἐπισταμένῳ, ὡς ἔπος 
εἰπεῖν, τούτους δέ γ᾽ ἥδειν ὅτε εὑρήσοιμι πολλὰ καὶ 
καλὰ ἐπισταμένους. καὶ τούτου μὲν οὐκ ἐψεύσθην," 
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ἀλλ᾽ ἠπίσταντο ἃ ἐγὼ οὐκ ἠπιστάμην καί μου ταύ- 
Ty σοφώτεροι ἦσαν. GAN, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, ταὖ- 
τόν μοι ἔδοξαν ἔχειν ἁμάρτημα, ὅπερ καὶ οἱ ποιηταί 
καὶ οἱ ἀγαθοὶ δημιουργοί" διὰ τὸ τὴν τέχνην καλῶς 
ἐξεργάξεσθαι ἕκαστος ἠξίου καὶ τάλλα τὰ μέγιστα 
σοφώτατος εἶναι," καὶ αὐτῶν αὕτη ἡ πλημμέλεια ἐκεί- 
γὴν τὴν σοφίαν ἀπέκρυπτεν" ὥςτ᾽, ἐμὲ ἐμαυτὸν ave- 
ρωτᾶν ὑπὲρ τοῦ χρησμοῦ," πότερα δεξαίμην ἂν οὕτως 
ὥςπερ ἔχω ἔχειν, μήτε τι σοφὸς ὧν τὴν ἐκείνων σο- 
φίαν, μήτε ἀμαθὴς τὴν ἀμαθίαν, ἢ ἀμφότερα ἃ 
ἐκεῖνοι ἔχουσιν ἔχειν. ἀπεκρινάμην οὖν ἐμαυτῷ καὶ 
τῷ χρησμῷ, ὅτι μοι λυσιτελοῖ ὥςπερ ἔχω ἔχειν. 
IX. Ἐκ ταυτησὶ δὴ τῆς ἐξετάσεως, ὦ ἄνδρες 
᾿Αθηναῖοι, πολλαὶ μὲν ἀπέχθειαί μοι γεγόνασι καὶ 
οἷαι χαλεπώταται" καὶ βαρύταται, ὥςτε πολλὰς δια- 
βολὰς ἀπ᾽ αὐτῶν γεγονέναι, ὄνομα δὲ τοῦτο λέγεσ- 
θαι, σοφὸς εἶναι." οἴονται γάρ με ἑκάστοτε οἱ Tra- 
ρόντες ταῦτα αὐτὸν εἶναι σοφόν, ἃ ἂν ἄλλον ἐξε- 
λέγξω: τὸ δὲ κινδυνεύει, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿4θηναῖοι, τῷ ὄντι 
e N ‘ 9 Cc 4 fed A UA 
ὁ θεὸς σοφὸς εἶναι, καὶ ἐν τῷ χρησμῷ τούτῳ 
τοῦτο λέγειν, ὅτι ἡ ἀνθρωπίνη σοφία ὀλίγου τινὸς 
3 Ἢ 1 9 fda: , A> 24 2 
ἀξία ἐστὶ καὶ οὐδενός" καὶ φαίνεται τοῦτ᾽ οὐ λέγειν 
τὸν Σωκράτη," προςκεχρῆσθαι δὲ τῷ ἐμῷ ὀνόματι, 
ἐμὲ παράδευνγμα ποιούμενος, ὥςπερ ἂν εἰ εἴποι, ὅτι 
Οὗτος ὑμῶν, ὦ ἄνθρωποι, σοφώτατός ἐστιν, ὅςτις 
Ψ ’ ΝΜ 3 Ἁ ΜΝ , 3 
ὥςπερ Σωκράτης ἔγνωκεν, ὅτι οὐδενὸς ἄξιός ἐστι 
τῇ ἀληθείᾳ πρὸς σοφίαν. ταῦτ᾽ οὖν ἐγὼ μὲν ἔτι καὶ 
γῦν περιιὼν ξητῷ καὶ ἐρευνῶ κατὰ τὸν θεόν, καὶ 
τῶν ἀστῶν καὶ τῶν ξένωνξ ἄν τινα οἴωμαι σοφὸν 
3 4 \ “~ A a [οὶ 
elvat καὶ ἐπειδάν μοι μὴ δοκῇ, τῷ θεῷ βοηθῶν 
ἐνδείκνυμαι," ὅτι οὐκ ἔστι σοφός. καὶ ὑπὸ ταύτης τῆς 
ἀσχολίας οὔτε τι τῶν τῆς πόλεως πρᾶξαί μοι σχολὴ 
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γέγονεν ἄξιον λόγου οὔτε τῶν οἰκείων, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν πενίᾳ 
μυρίᾳ εἰμὶ! διὰ τὴν τοῦ θεοῦ λατρείαν. 

X. Πρὸς δὲ τούτοις οἱ νέοι μοι ἐπακολουθοῦντες, 
οἷς μάλιστα σχολή ἐστιν, οἱ τῶν πλουσιωτάτων." 
αὐτόματοι χαίρουσιν ἀκούοντες ἐξεταζομένων τῶν 
ἀνθρώπων, καὶ αὐτοὶ πολλάκις ἐμὲ μιμοῦνται, εἶτα 
ἐπιχειροῦσιν» ἄλλους ἐξετάξειν' κἄπειτα, οἶμαι, 
εὑρίσκουσι πολλὴν ἀφθονίαν οἰομένων μὲν εἰδέναι 
τι ἀνθρώπων, εἰδότων δὲ ὀλίγα ἢ οὐδέν. ἐντεῦθεν 
οὖν οἱ ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν ἐξεταζόμενοι ἐμοὶ ὀργίζονται, 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ αὑτοῖς, καὶ λέγουσιν, ὡς Σωκράτης τίς 
ἐστι μιαρώτατος καὶ διαφθείρει τοὺς νέους. καὶ ἐπει- 
δάν τις αὐτοὺς ἐρωτῷ, ὅ τι ποιῶν καὶ 6 τι διδά- 
σκων, ἔχουσι μὲν οὐδὲν εἰπεῖν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀγνοοῦσιν, ἵνα 
δὲ μὴ δοκῶσιν ἀπορεῖν, τὰ κατὰ πάντων τῶν φιλο- 
σοφούντων πρόχειρα ταῦτα λέγουσιν, ὅτι τὰ μετέω- 
pa καὶ τὰ ὑπὸ γῆς," καὶ θεοὺς μὴ νομίζειν, καὶ τὸν 
ἥττω λόγον κρείττω ποιεῖν. τὼ γὰρ ἀληθῆ, οἶμαι, 
οὐκ ἂν ἐθέλοιεν λέγειν, ὅτι κατάδηλοι γέγνονται προς- 
“ποιούμενοιΐ μὲν εἰδέναι, εἰδότες δὲ οὐδέν. ἅτε ody, ol- 
μαι, φιλότιμοι ὄντες καὶ σφοδροὶ καὶ πολλοί, καὶ 
ξυντεταγμένως καὶ πιθανῶς λέγοντες περὶ ἐμοῦ, ἐμ- 
πεπλήκασιν ὑμῶν τὰ ὦτα" καὶ πάλαι καὶ σφοδρῶς 
διαβάλλοντες. ἐκ τούτων καὶ ἹΜΠέλητός μοι ἐπέθετο 
καὶλ'νυτος καὶ Λύκων, Μέλητος μὲν ὑπὲρ τῶν ποιη- 
τῶν' ἀχθόμενος, Ἄνυτος δὲ ὑπὲρ τῶν δημιουργῶν καὶ 
τῶν πολιτικῶν, Δύκων δὲ ὑπὲρ τῶν ῥητόρων. ὥςτε, 
ὅπερ ἀρχόμενος ἐγὼ ἔλεγον, θαυμάζοιμ᾽ ἄν, εἰ οἷός 
τ᾽ εἴην ἐγὼ ὑμῶν ταύτην τὴν διαβολὴν ἐξελέσθαι ἐν 
οὕτως ὀλίγῳ χρόνῳ, οὕτω πολλὴν γεγονυῖαν. Ταῦτ᾽ 
ἔστιν ὑμῖν, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, τἀληθῆ," καὶ ὑμᾶς 
οὔτε μέγα οὔτε σμικρὸν ἀποκρυψάμενος ἐγὼ λέγω 
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οὐδ᾽ ὑποστειλάμενος. καί τοι οἶδα σχεδόν, ὅτε τοῖς 
αὐτοῖς ἀπεχθάνομαι. ὃ καὶ τεκμήριον, ὅτι τἀληθῆ 
λέγω καὶ ὅτι αὕτη ἐστὶν ἡ διαβολὴ ἡ ἐμὴ καὶ τὰ 
αἴτια ταῦτά ἐστι. καὶ ἐάν τε viv ἐάν τε αὖθις ζη- 
τήσητε ταῦτα, οὕτως εὑρήσετε. 

ΧΙ. Περὶ μὲν οὖν ὧν οἱ πρῶτοί μου κατήγοροι 
κατηγόρουν αὕτη ἔστω ἱκανὴ ἀπολογία" πρὸς ὑμᾶς" 
πρὸς δὲ Μέλητον τὸν ἀγαθόν τε καὶ φιλόπολιν," 
ὥς φησι, καὶ τοὺς ὑστέρους μετὰ ταῦτα πειράσο- 
μαι ἀπολογεῖσθαι. αὖθις γὰρ δὴ, ὥςπερ ἑτέρων 
τούτων ὄντων κατηγόρων, λάβωμεν αὖ" τὴν τούτων 
ἀντωμοσίαν. ἔχει δέ πως. ὧδε" ὁ Σωκράτη φησὶν ἀδι- 
κεῖν τοὺς τε νέους διαφθείροντα καὶ θεοὺς οὕς ἡ 
πόλις νομίζει ov νομίζοντα, érepa δὲ δαιμόνια καινὰ. 
τὸ μὲν δὴ ἔγκλημα τοιοῦτόν ἐστι τούτου δὲ τοῦ 
ἐγκλήματος ἕν ἕκαστον ἐξετάσωμεν. Φησὶ γὰρ δὴ 
τοὺς νέους ἀδικεῖν με διαφθείροντα. ἀγὼ δέ γε, ὦ 
ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, ἀδικεῖν φημι Μέλητον, ὅτι σπου- 
δῇ χαριεντίξεται,5 ῥᾳδίως eis ἀγῶνας καθιστὰς 
ἀνθρώπους, περὶ πραγμάτων προςποιούμενος σπουδά- 
ev καὶ κήδεσθαι, ὧν οὐδὲν τούτῳ πώποτε ἐμέλησεν. 
ὡς δὲ τοῦτοοὕτως ἔχει, πειράσομαι καὶ ὑμῖν ἐπιδεῖξαι. 

XII. Καί μοι δεῦρο, ὦ Μέλητε, εἰπέ," "AdXo 
τὸ περὶ πολλοῦ ποιεῖ ὅπως ὡς βέλτιστοι οἱ νεώ- 
τεροι ἔσονται; "Erywye. Ἴθι δὴ νῦν εἰπὲ τούτοις, 
τίς αὐτοὺς βελτίους ποιεῖ; δῆλον γάρ, ὅτι οἶσθα, 
μέλον γέ cot.” τὸν μὲν γὰρ διαφθείροντα ἐξευρών, ὡς 
φής, ἐμὲ εἰςάγεις τουτοισὶ καὶ κατηγορεῖς" τὸν δὲ δὴ 
βελτίους ποιοῦντα ἴθι εἴπτπὲ καὶ μήνυσον αὐτοῖς, τίς 
ἐστιν. ὁρᾷς, ὦ Μέλητε," ὅτι συγᾷς καὶ οὐκ ἔχεις ei- 
πεῖν ; καί τοι οὐκ αἰσχρόν σοι δοκεῖ εἶναι καὶ ἱκανὸν 
τεκμήριον οὗ δὴ ἐγὼ λέγω, ὅτι σοι οὐδὲν μεμέληκεν ; 
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ἀλλ᾽ εἰπέ, ὦ ᾽γαθέ, τίς αὐτοὺς ἀμείνους ποιεῖ; Οἱ 
γόμοι. Ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τοῦτο ἐρωτῶ, ὦ βέλτιστε, ἀλλὰ τίς 
ἄνθρωπος, ὅςτις πρῶτον καὶ αὐτὸ τοῦτο οἶδε, τοὺς 
vopous. Οὗτοι, ὦ Σώκρατες, οἱ δικασταί. Πῶς λέ- 
yews, ὦ Μέλητε; οἵδε τοὺς νέους παιδεύειν οἷοί τέ 
εἰσι καὶ βελτίους ποιεῖν; Μάλιστα. Πότερον ἅπαγ- 
τες, ἢ οἱ μὲν αὐτῶν, οἱ δ᾽ οὔ; “Ἅπαντες. Εὖ γε 
vy τὴν΄ Hpav' λέγεις, καὶ πολλὴν ἀφθονίαν τῶν ade- 
λούντων.Σ τί δαὶ δὴ, οἵδε οἱ ἀκροαταὶ βελτίους 
ποιοῦσιν, ἢ οὔ; Καὶ οὗτοι. Ti dai οἱ βουλευταί; Καὶ 
οἱ βουλευταί. Ἀλλ᾽ ἄρα, ὦ Μέλητε, μὴ οἱ ἐν τῇ 
ἐκκλησίᾳ, οἱ ἐκκλησιασταί, διαφθείρουσι τοὺς νεωτέ- 
ρους ;" ἢ κἀκεῖνοι βελτίους ποιοῦσιν ἅπαντες ; Κακεῖ- 
vor’ Πάντες ἄρα, ὡς ἔοικεν, ᾿Αθηναῖοι καλοὺς κἀ- 
γαθοὺς ποιοῦσι πλὴν ἐμοῦ, ἐγὼ δὲ μόνος διαφθείρω. 
οὕτω λέγεις ; Πάνυ σφόδρα ταῦτα λέγω. Πολλήν 
γ᾽ ἐμοῦ κατέγνωκας δυστυχίαν." καί μοι ἀπόκριναι ἦ 
καὶ περὶ ἵππους οὕτω σοι δοκεῖ ἔχειν ; οἱ μὲν βελτί- 
ους ποιοῦντες αὐτούς πάντες ἄνθρωποι εἶναι, εἷς 
δέ τις ὁ διαφθείρων ; ἢ τοὐναντίον τούτου πᾶν εἷς 
μέν τις 6 βελτίους οἷός τ' ὧν ποιεῖν ἢ πάνυ ὀλίγοι, 
οἱ ἱππικοί. ot δὲ πολλοὶ ἐάνπερ ξυνῶσι καὶ χρῶνται 
ἥτποις, διαφθείρουσιν ; οὐχ οὕτως ἔχει, ὦ Μέλητε, 
καὶ περὶ ἵππων καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἁπάντων ζώων ; παν- 
τῶς δή που, ἐάν τε σὺ καὶ "άνυτος οὐ φῆτε"" ἐάν τε 
φῆτε' πολλὴ γὰρ ἄν τις εὐδαιμονία εἴη περὶ τοὺς 
γέους, εἰ εἷς μὲν μόνος αὐτοὺς διαφθείρει," οἱ δ' 
ἄλλοι ὠφελοῦσιν. ἀλλὰ γάρ, ὦ Μέλητε, ἱκανῶς ἐπι- 
δείκνυσαι, ὅτι οὐδεπώποτε ἐφρόντισας τῶν νέων, καὶ 
σαφῶς ἀποφαίνεις τὴν σαντοῦ ἀμέλειαν, ὅτι οὐδέν 
σοι μεμέληκε περὶ ὧν ἐμὲ εἰςάγεις. 

XIII. Ἔτι δὲ ἡμῖν εἶπέ, ὦ πρὸς Διὸς Μέλητε, 
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πότερον ἔστιν οἰκεῖν ἄμεινον ἐν πολίταις χρηστοῖς, 
a > A ? , a 239 f 8 

ἢ πονηροῖς; ὦ τῶν, ἀπόκριναι" οὐδὲν γάρ τοι χαλεπὸν 

ἐρωτῶ. οὐχ οἱ μὲν πονηροὶ κακόν τι ἐργάζονται 

\ 3 2 ᾽ ς a ” b ew 2 
τοὺς ἀεὶ ἀγγυτάτω ἑαυτῶν ὄντας, οἱ δ᾽ ἀγαθοὶ 
ἀγαθόν τι; Πάνυ ye. Ἔστιν οὖν ὅςτις βούλεται 
ὑπὸ τῶν ξυνόντων βλάπτεσθαι μᾶλλον ἢ ὠφελεῖ- 
θαι; ἀπόκριναι, ὦ ᾽γαθέ' καὶ γὰρ 6 νόμος κελεύει 
ἀποκρίνεσθαι. ἔσθ' ὅςτις βούλεται βλάπτεσθαι ; 
Οὐ δῆτα. Φέρε δή, πότερον ἐμὲ eisaryers δεῦρο ὡς 
διαφθείροντα τοὺς νεωτέρους καὶ πονηροτέρους ποι- 

le) ¢ 2? A ¥ € , μ᾿ δε 
οὔντα ἑκόντα ἢ ἄκοντα; ‘Exovra ἔγωγε. Tl δῆτα, 
ὦ Μέλητε; τοσοῦτον σὺ ἐμοῦ σοφώτερος εἶ τηλικού- 
του ὄντος  τηλικόςδε ὦν, ὥςτε σὺ μὲν ἔγνωκας, ὅτι οἱ 
μὲν κακοὶ κακόν τι ἐργάζονται ἀεὶ τοὺς μάλεστα πλη- 
σίον ἑαυτῶν, οἱ δὲ ἀγαθοὶ ἀγαθόν ἐγὼ δὲ δὴ εἰς 
τοσοῦτον ἀμαθίας ἥκω," ὥςτε καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἀγνοῶ, ὅτι 
3 » / a , 7 
ἐάν τινα μοχθηρὸν ποιήσω τῶν ξυνόντων, κινδυνεύ- 
ow κακόν τι λαβεῖν ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ, ὥςτε τοῦτο τὸ το- 
σοῦτον κακὸν ἑκὼν ποιῶ, ὡς φῇς σύ; ταῦτα ἀγώ 
σοι οὐ πείθομαι, ὦ Μόλητε, οἶμαι δὲ οὐδὲ ἄλλον 
ἀνθρώπων οὐδένα" adr ἤ οὐ διαφθείρω, ἤ, εἰ δια- 
φθείρω, ἄκων, ὥςτε σύ γε κατ᾽ ἀμφότερα ψεύδει. 
εἰ δὲ ἄκων διαφθείρω, τῶν τοιούτων καὶ ἀκουσίων 
3 4 3 “A 2 > ff > Ρ 3 3 
ἀμαρτημάτων οὐ δεῦρο νόμος εἰςάγειν ἐστίν, ἀλλ 
ἐδίᾳ λαβόντα διδάσκειν καὶ νουθετεῖν δῆλον γάρ, 
Ψ aN 7 θ ’ bd A g 3 
ὅτι, ἐὰν μάθω, παύσομαι ὅ γε ἄκων ποιῶ.ξ σὺ δὲ 
ξνγγενέσθαι μέν μοι καὶ διδάξαι ἔφυγες καὶ οὐκ ἠθέ- 
λησας, δεῦρο δὲ εἰςάγεις, of νόμος ἐστὶν εἰςάγειν τοὺς 
κολάσεως δεομένους, GAN οὐ μαθήσεως. 

XIV. Ἀλλὰ γάρ, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, τοῦτο μὲν 
δῆλον ἤδη ἐστίν, ὅ ἐγὼ ἔλογον, ὅτε Μελήτῳ τού- 
τῶν οὔτε μέγα οὔτε σμικρὸν" πώποτε ἐμέλησεν. 

F 
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ὅμως δὲ δὴ λέγε ἡμῖν, πῶς pe φής διαφθείρειν, ὦ 
Μέλητε, τοὺς νεωτέρους ; ἢ δῆλον δὴ, ὅτι" κατὰ τὴν 
γραφήν, ἣν ἐγράψω, θεοὺς διδάσκοντα μὴ νομίζειν 
οὺς ἡ πόλες νομίζει, ἕτερα δὲ δαιμόνια καινά ; οὐ 
ταῦτα λέγεις" ὅτι διδάσκων διαφθείρω; Πάνυ μὲν οὖν 
σφόδρα ταῦτα λέγω. Πρὸς αὐτῶν τοίνυν, ὦ Μέέλη- 
τε, τούτων τῶν θεῶν, ὧν νῦν ὁ λόγος ἐστίν," εἰπὲ 
ἔτε σαφέστερον καὶ ἐμοὶ καὶ τοῖς ἀνδράσι τουτοισί. 
ἐγὼ γὰρ οὐ δύναμαι μαθεῖν, πότερον λέγεις διδάσκειν 
με vopitesy εἶναί τινας θεούς, καὶ αὐτὸς ἄρα γομί- 
ζω εἶναι θεοὺς καὶ οὐκ εἰμὶ τὸ παράπαν ἄθεος οὐδὲ 
ταύτῃ ἀδικῶ, οὐ μέντοι οὔςπερ γε ἡ πόλις, GAN 
ἑτέρους, καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν ὅ μοι ἐγκαλεῖς, ὅτι ἑτέρους. 
ἢ παντάπασί με φὴς οὔτε αὐτὸν νομίζειν θεοὺς τούς 
τε ἄλλους: ταῦτα διδάσκειν. Ταῦτα λέγω, ὡς τὸ πα- 
ράπαν οὐ νομίζεις θεούς. "2 θαυμάσιε Μέλητε, ἵνα 
τί ταῦτα λέγεις = οὐδὲ ἥλιον οὐδὲ σελήνην ἄρα νομί- 
ζω θεοὺς εἶναι, ὥςπερ οἱ ἄλλοι ἄνθρωποι; Μὰ Ai™ 
ὦ ἄνδρες δικασταί, ἐπεὶ τὸν μὲν ἥλιον λίθον φησὶν 
εἶναι, τὴν δὲ σελήνην γῆν. Avatarydpou ole’ κατη- 
γορεῖν, ὦ φίλε Μέλητε καὶ οὕτω καταφρονεῖς τῶνδε 
καὶ οἴει αὐτοὺς ἀπείρους γραμμάτων εἶναι, ὧςτε οὐκ 
εἰδέναι, ὅτι τὰ Avatarycpou βιβλία, τοῦ opeviov, 
γέμει τούτων τῶν λόγων. καὶ δὴ καὶ οἱ νέοι TavTa* 
παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ μανθάνουσιν, ἃ ἔξεστιν ἐνίοτε, εἰ πάνυ 
πολλοῦ, δραχμῆς ἐκ τῆς ὀρχήστρας πριαμένοις Σω- 
κράτους καταγελᾶν, ἐὰν προςποιῆται ἑαυτοῦ εἶναι, 
ἄλλως τε καὶ οὕτως ἄτοπα ὄντα. ἀλλ᾽ ὦ πρὸς Διὸς, 
οὑτωσί σοι δοκῶ οὐδένα νομίζειν θεὸν εἶναι; Οὐ 
μέντοι μὰ Al’, οὐδ᾽ ὁπωςτιοῦν. Ἅ πιστός γ᾽ εἶ, ὦ 
Μέλητε, καὶ ταῦτα μέντοι, ὡς ἐμοὶ δοκεῖς, σαντῷ. 
ἐμοὶ γὰρ δοκεῖ οὑτοσί, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, πάνυ 
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εἶναι ὑβριστὴς καὶ ἀκόλαστος, καὶ ἀτεχνῶς τὴν ypa- 

\ ’ Ὁ 3 7 a4 m 
φὴν ταύτην ὕβρει τινὶ καὶ ἀκολασίᾳ καὶ νεὄτητι 
γράψασθαι. ἔοικε γὰρ ὥςπερ αἴνυγμα ξυντιθέντι 
διαπειρωμέν @," "Apa γνώσεται Σ᾽ ὡκράτης 6 σοφὸς δὴ 
ἐμοῦ χαριεντιζξομένου" καὶ ἐναντί᾽ ἐμαυτῷ λέγοντος, ἢ 
3 4 2A \ Ν A ? ’ 
ἐξαπατήσω αὐτὸν καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους τοὺς ἀκούοντας ; 
οὗτος γὰρ ἐμοὶ φαίνεται τὰ ἐναντία λέγειν αὐτὸς 
ἑαυτῷ ἐν τῇ γραφῇ, ὥσπερ ἂν εἰ εἴποι ᾿Αδικεῖ Σω- 
κράτης θεοὺς οὐ νομίζων, ἀλλὰ θεοὺς ἤμιζοῦ. καί 
TOL τοῦτό ἐστι παίζοντος. 

XV. Ξυνεπισκέψασθε δή, ὦ ἄνδρες, ἡ ἡ μοι φαίνε- 
Tal ταῦτα λέγειν" σὺ δὲ ἡμῖν ἀπόκριψαι, ὦ Μέλητε. 
ὑμεῖς δέ, ὅπερ κατ᾽ ἀρχὰς ὑμᾶς παρῃτησάμην, μέ- 
μνησθέ μοι μὴ θορυβεῖν, ἐὰν ἐν τῷ εἰωθότι τρόπῳ 
τοὺς λόγους ποιῶμαι. 

Ἔστιν ὅςτις ἀνθρώπων, ὦ Μέλητε, ἀνθρώπεια μὲν 
νομίζει πράγματ' εἶναι, ἀνθρώπους δὲ οὐ νομίζει ; 
ἀποκρινέσθω, ὦ ἄνδρες, καὶ μὴ ἄλλα καὶ ἄλλα θο- 

’ ) “0 Ψ Ἁ 9 é e \ 
ρυβείτω. ἔσθ' ὅςτις ἵππους μὲν οὐ νομίζει, ἱππικὰ δὲ 

4 A 9 Ἁ 3 4 9 3 : 
πράγματα ; ἢ αὐλητὰς μὲν ov νομίζει εἶναι, αὐλητικὰ 
δὲ πράγματα; οὐκ ἔστιν, ὦ ἄριστε ἀνδρῶν: εἰ μὴ 
σὺ βούλει ἀποκρίνασθαι, ἐγὼ σοὶ λέγω καὶ τοῖς 
ἄλλοις τουτοισί. ἀλλὰ τὸ ἐπὶ τούτῳ γε ἀπόκριναι. 
ἔσθ' ὅςτις δαιμόνια μὲν νομίζει πράγματ᾽ εἶναι, 
δαίμονας δὲ οὐ νομίζει ;® Οὐκ ἔστιν. ‘Ds ὦνησας, ὅτι 
μόγις ἀπεκρίνω ὑπὸ τουτωνὶ ἀνωγκαζόμενος." οὐκοῦν 
δαιμόνια μὲν φής με καὶ νομίζειν καὶ διδάσκειν, εἴτ᾽ 
οὖν καινὰ εἴτε παλαιά, ἀλλ᾽ οὖν δαιμόνιά γε νομίζω 
κατὰ τὸν σὸν λόγον, καὶ ταῦτα καὶ διωμόσω ἐν τῇ ἀν- 
᾿σιγραφῇ." εἰ δὲ δαιμόνια νομίξω, καὶ δαίμονας δήπου 
πολλὴ ἀνάγκη νομίξειν ἐμέ ἐστιν, οὐχ οὕτως ἔχει ; 
φ ’ , 4 ς A 3 \ 3 3 
ἔχει δή" τίθημι γάρ σε ὁμολογοῦντα, ἐπειδὴ οὐκ ἀπο- 
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κρίνει. τοὺς δὲ δαίμονας οὐχὶ ἤτοι θεούς γε ἡγούμεθα 
ἢ θεῶν παῖδας ;f φὴς ἢ οὔ; Πάνυ γε. Οὐκοῦν εἴπερ 
δαίμονας ἡγοῦμαι, ὡς σὺ φής, εἰ μὲν θεοί τινές 
εἶσιν οἱ δαίμονες, τοῦτ᾽ ἂν εἴη ὃ ἐγώ φημί ce 
αἰνίττεσθαι καὶ χαριεντίξεσθαι, θεοὺς οὐχ ἡγούμενον 
φάναι ἐμέ θεοὺς αὖ ἡγεῖσθαι πάλιν, ἐπειδήπερ γε 
δαίμονας ἡγοῦμαι εἰ δ᾽ αὖ οἱ δαίμονες θεῶν παῖδές 
εἶσι νόθοι tives ἢ ἐκ νυμφῶν ἢ ἔκ τινων ἄλλων, ὧν 
δὴ καὶ λέγονται, τις ἂν ἀνθρώπων θεῶν μὲν παῖδας 
ἡγοῖτο εἶναι, θεοὺς δὲ μή ; ὁμοίως γὰρ ἂν ἄτοπον 
εἴη, ὥςπερ ἄν εἴ τις ἵππων μὲν παΐδας ἡγοῖτο ἢ 
καὶ ὄνων τοὺς ἡμιόνους, ἵππους δὲ καὶ ὄνους μὴ 
ἡγοῖτο εἶναι. ἀλλ᾽, ὦ Μέλητε, οὐκ ἔστιν ὅπως σὺ 
ταῦτα οὐχὶ ἀποπειρώμενος ἡμῶν ἐγράψω τὴν γραφὴν 
ταύτην, ἢ ἀπορῶν ὅ τι ἐγκαλοῖς ἐμοὶ ἀληθὲς ἀδί- 
κημα' ὅπως δὲ σύ τινα πείθοις ἂν καὶ σμικρὸν νοῦν 
ἔχοντα ἀνθρώπων, ὡς οὐ τοῦ αὐτοῦ [ ἀνδρός] ἐστε καὶ 
δαιμόνια καὶ θεῖα ἡγεῖσθαι, καὶ αὖ τοῦ αὐτοῦ μήτε δαί- 
μονας μήτε θεοὺς μήτε ἥρωας, οὐδεμία μηχανή ἐστιν. 

AVI. Ἀλλὰ γάρ, ὦ ἄνδρες" ᾿Αθηναῖοι, ὡς μὲν 
ἐγὼ οὐκ ἀδικῶ κατὰ τὴν Μελήτου γραφήν, οὐ πολ- 
λῆς μοι δοκεῖ εἶναε ἀπολογίας, ἀλλ᾽ ἱκανὰ καὶ ταῦτα. 
ὃ δὲ καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἔμπροσθεν ἔλεγον, ὅτι πολλή μοι 
ἀπέχθεια γέγονε καὶ πρὸς πολλούς, εὖ ἴστε ὅτι 
ἀληθές ἐστι. καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν ὃ ἐμέ αἱρήσει," ἐάνπερ 
αἱρῇ, οὐ Μέλητος, οὐδὲ “Avuros, ἀλλ᾽ ἡ τῶν πολλῶν 
διαβολή τε καὶ φθόνος. ἃ δὴ πολλοὺς καὶ ἄλλους 
καὶ ἀγαθοὺς ἄνδρας ἥρηκεν, οἶμαι δὲ καὶ αἱρήσειν" 
οὐδὲν δὲ δεινόν, μὴ ἐν ἐμοὶ στῇ. 

Ἴσως δ᾽ ἂν οὖν εἴποι τις, Εἶτ᾽ οὐκ αἰσχύνει," ὦ 
Σώκρατες, τοιοῦτον ἐπιτήδευμα ἐπιτηδεύσας, ἐξ οὗ 
κινδυνεύεις νυνὶ ἀποθανεῖν ; Ἐϊγὼ δὲ τούτῳ ἂν δίκαιον 
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’ ᾿ “ 
λόγον ἀντείποιμει, ὅτε Οὐ καλῶς λέγεις, ὦ ἄνθρωπε 
et οἵει δεῖν κίνδυνον ὑπολογίζεσ Gas! τοῦ ξὴν ἢ τεθνάναι 
ἄνδρα, ὅτου τι καὶ σμικρὸν ὄφελός ἐστιν, GAN οὐκ 
ἐκεῖνο μόνον σκοπεῖν, ὅταν πράττῃ τι, πότερον 
δίκαια ἡ ἄδικα πράττει, καὶ ἀνδρὸς ἀγαθοῦ ἔργα, ἢ 

“A ΄ a “ ΄“ 
κακοῦ. φαῦλοι γὰρ ἂν τῷ γε σῷ λόγῳ εἶεν τῶν ἡμι- 
θέων ὅσοι ἐν Τροίᾳ τετελευτήκασιν, οἵ τε ἄλλοι καὶ 
ε [οὶ “ A 
ὃ τῆς Θέτιδος υἱός," ὃς τοσοῦτον τοῦ κινδύνου κατε- 
φρύνησε παρὰ τὸ αἰσχρόν τι ὑπομεῖναι, ὥςτε ἐπειδὴ 
εἶπεν ἡ μήτηρ αὐτῷ προθυμουμένῳ᾽ Ἕκτορα ἀποκτεῖ- 
vat, θεὸς οὖσα, οὑτωσί πως, ὡς ἐγῴμαι, ἾΩ παῖ, εἰ 
τιμωρήσεις Πατρόκλῳ τῷ ἑταίρῳ τὸν φόνον καὶ Ἕ κ- 
τορα ἀποκτενεῖς, αὐτὸς ἀποθανεῖ αὐτίκα γάρ τοι, 

’ a i a @ A“ 3 e de a >? d ’ 
φησί, μεθ᾽ “Ἕκτορα πότμος ἑτοῖμος" ὁ δὲ ταῦτ᾽ ἀκού- 

k σι Ἃ vA Q * AA > [4 
σας" τοῦ μὲν θανάτου καὶ τοῦ κινδύνου ὠλυγώρησε, 
πολὺ δὲ μᾶλλον δείσας τὸ ζὴν κακὸς ὧν καὶ τοῖς φί- 
λοις μὴ τιμωρεῖν, Αὐτίκα, φησί, τεθναίην' δίκην ἐπε- 
θεὶς τῷ ἀδικοῦντι, ἵνα μὴ ἐνθάδε μένω κατωγέλαστος 
’ 
παρὰ νηυσὶ κορωνίσιν, ἄχθος ἀρούρης. μὴ αὐτὸν 
οἴει" φροντίσαι θανάτου καὶ κινδύνου; οὕτω γὰρ ἔχει, 
Φ Ν > a a 9 4 e wm e \ 
ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, τῇ ἀληθείᾳ: οὗ ἄν τις ἑαυτὸν 
id a e@ [4 - nn 9 a iy ? 3 
τάξῃ ἢ ἡγησάμενος" βέλτιον εἶναι ἢ ὑπ᾽ ἄρχοντος 

a“ ? “A a 4 3 N a , 
ταχθῇ, ἐνταῦθα δεῖ, as ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ, μένοντα κινδυ- 

a Ἁ 4 ’ lA 4 / 
vevewv, μηδὲν ὑπολογιζόμενον μήτε θάνατον μήτε ἄλλο 
μηδὲν πρὸ τοῦ αἰσχροῦ. 

XVII. Ἐγὼ οὖν δεινὰ ἂν εἴην εἰργασμένος, ὦ 
ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, εἰ, ὅτε μέν pe” οἱ ἄρχοντες 
ἔταττον, ods ὑμεῖς εἵλεσθε ἄρχειν μου, καὶ ἐν Ποτι- 

, . 9 , a, ties \ 
daia καὶ ἐν Ἀμφιπόλει καὶ ἐπί Δηλίῳ," τότε μὲν 

a 7 Ν 
οὗ ἐκεῖνοι ἔταττον ἔμενον ὥςπερ καὶ ἄλλος τις καὶ 
ἐκινδύνευον ἀποθανεῖν, τοῦ δὲ θεοῦ τάττοντος, ὡς 
ἐγὼ φήθην τε καὶ ὑπέλαβον, φιλοσοφοῦντά με δεῖν 
F 3 
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ζῆν καὶ ἐξετάζοντα ἐμαυτὸν καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους, evrav- 
θα δὲ φοβηθεὶς ἢ θάνατον ἢ ἄλλο ὁτιοῦν πρᾶγμα 
Arrows τὴν τάξιν. δεινὸν μέντ᾽ ἂν εἴη, καὶ ὡς ἀλη- 
θῶς τότ᾽ ἄν με δικαίως eis@you τις εἰς δικαστήριον, 
ὅτι οὐ νομίζω θεοὺς εἶναι ἀπειθῶν τῇ μαντείᾳ καὶ 
δεδιὼς θάνατον καὶ οἰόμενος σοφὸς εἶναι, οὐκ ὦν. 
τὸ γάρ τοι θάνατον δεδιέναι, ὦ ἄνδρες, οὐδὲν ἄλλο 
ἐστὶν ἢ δοκεῖν σοφὸν εἶναι, μὴ ὄντα᾽ δοκεῖν γὰρ εἰ- 
δέναι" ἐστιν ἃ οὐκ οἶδεν. οἶδε μὲν γὰρ οὐδεὶς τὸν 
θάνατον οὐδ᾽ εἰ τυγχάνει τῷ ανθρώπῳ πάντων μέ- 
γίστον ὃν τῶν ἀγαθῶν, δεδίασι δ᾽ ὡς εὖ εἰδότες, ὅτι 
μέγιστον τῶν κακῶν ἐστι. καὶ τοῦτο πῶς οὗκ ἀμαθία 
ἐστὶν αὕτη ἡ ἐπονείδιστος, ἡ τοῦ οἴεσθαι εἰδέναι" ἃ 
οὐκ oldev; ἐγὼ δέ, ὦ ἄνδρες, τούτῳ καὶ ἐνταῦθα 
ἴσως διαφέρω τῶν πολλῶν ἀνθρώπων, καὶ εἰ δή τῳ 
σοφώτερός του φαίην εἶναι, τούτῳ ἄν, ὅτι οὐκ cides 
ἱκανῶς περὶ τῶν ἐν Aidov οὕτω καὶ οἴομαι οὐκ εἰδέ- 
vat, τὸ δὲ ἀδικεῖν καὶ ἀπειθεῖν τῷ βελτίονι, καὶ θεῷ 
καὶ ἀνθρώπῳ, ὅτι κακὸν καὶ αἰσχρόν ἐστιν olda. πρὸ 
οὖν τῶν κακῶν, ὧν οἶδα ὅτι κακά ἐστιν, ἃ μὴ οἶδα 
εἰ ἀγαθὰ ὄντα τυγχάνει, οὐδέποτε φοβηθήσομαι ovde 
φεύξομαι." ὥςτε οὐδ᾽ εἴ με νῦν ὑμεῖς ἀφίετε,---- 
Ἀνύτῳ ἀπιστήσαντες," ὃς ἔφη ἢ τὴν ἀρχὴν οὐ δεῖν ἐμὲ 
δεῦρο εἰσελθεῖν, H, ἐπειδὴ εἰςτῆλθον, ovy οἷόν τε 
εἶναι τὸ μὴ ἀποκτεῖναί με, λέγων πρὸς ὑμᾶς, ὡς, εἰ 
διαφευξοίμην, ἤδη ἂν ὑμῶν οἱ υἱεῖς ἐπιτηδεύοντες ἃ 
Σωκράτης διδάσκει πάντες παντάπασι διαφθαρήσον- 
ται,---εἴ μοι πρὸς ταῦτα εἴποιτε ἾὮΩ Σώκρατες, νῦν 
μὲν ᾿Ανύτῳ οὐ πεισόμεθα, ἀλλ᾽ ἀφίεμέν σε, ἐπὶ τού- 
τῳ μέντοι, ἐφ᾽ ᾧτε μηκέτι ἐν ταύτῃ τῇ ζητήσει δια- 
τρίβειν μηδὲ φιλοσοφεῖν! ἐὰν δὲ ἁλῷς ἔτι τοῦτο 
πράττων, ἀποθανεῖ' εἰ οὖν με, ὅπερ εἶπον, ἐπὶ τού- 
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τοις ἀφίοιτε, εἴποιμ᾽ ἂν ὑμῖν, ὅτι Eyo ὑμᾶς, ὦ ἄν- 
δρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, ἀσπάζομαι μὲν καὶ φιλῶ," πείσομαι 
δὲ μᾶλλον τῷ θεῷ ἡ ὑμῖν, καὶ ἕωςπερ ἂν ἐμπνέω 
καὶ οἷός τε ὦ, οὐ μὴ παύσωμαι φιλοσοφῶν καὶ ὑμιν 
παρακελευόμενός τε καὶ ἐνδεικνύμενος" ὅτῳ ἄν ἀεὶ ἐν- 
τυγχάνω ὑμῶν, λέγων οἷάπερ εἴωθα, ὅτι, "2 ἄριστε 
ἀνδρῶν, ᾿Αθηναῖος ὦν, πόλεως τῆς μεγίστης καὶ εὐ- 
δοκιμωτάτης eis σοφίαν καὶ ἰσχύν," χρημάτων μὲν οὐκ 
αἰσχύνει ἐπιμελούμενος, ὅπως σοι ἔσται ὡς πλεῖστα, 
καὶ δόξης καὶ τιμῆς, φρονήσεως δὲ καὶ ἀληθείας καὶ τῆς 
ψυχῆς, ὅπως ὡς βελτίστη ἔσται, οὐκ ἐπιμελεῖ οὑδὲ 
φροντίζεις ; καὶ ἐάν τις ὑμῶν ἀμφιςητήσῃ καὶ φῇ 
ἐπιμελεῖσθαι, οὐκ εὐθὺς ἀφήσω αὐτὸν οὐδ᾽ ἄπειμι, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐρήσομαι αὐτὸν καὶ ἐξετάσω καὶ ἐλέγξω, καὶ ἐάν 
μοι μὴ δοκῇ κεκτῆσθαι ἀρετήν, φάναι δέ, ὀνειδιῶ, 
ὅτι τὰ πλείστου ἄξια περὶ ἐλαχίστου ποιεῖται, τὰ 
δὲ φαυλότερα περὶ πλείονος. ταῦτα καὶ νεωτέρῳ καὶ 
πρεσβυτέρῳ, ὅτῳ ἂν ἐντυγχάνω, ποιήσω, καὶ ξένῳ 
καὶ ἀστῷ, μᾶλλον δὲ τοῖς ἀστοῖς," ὅσῳ μου ἐγγυτέρω 
ἐστέ γένει. ταῦτα γὰρ κελεύει ὁ θεός, εὖ ἴστε. καὶ 
ἐγὼ οἴομαι οὐδέν πω ὑμῖν μεῖζον ἀγαθὸν γενέσθαι ἐν 
τῇ πόλει ἢ τὴν ἐμὴν τῷ θεῷ ὑπηρεσίαν. οὐδὲν γὰρ 
ἄλλο πράττων ἐγὼ περιέρχομαι ἢ πείθων ὑμῶν καὶ 
ψεωτέρους καὶ πρεσβυτέρους μήτε σωμάτων ἐπιμε- 
λεῖσθαι μήτε χρημάτων πρότερον μηδὲ οὕτω σφό- 
δρα," ὡς τῆς ψυχῆς, ὅπως ὡς ἀρίστη ἔσται, λέγων, ὅτι 
οὐκ ἐκ χρημάτων ἀρετὴ γίγνεται, ἀλλ᾽ ἐξ ἀρετῆς 
χρήματα καὶ τἄλλα ἀγαθὰ τοῖς ἀνθρώποις ἅπαντα" 
καὶ ἰδίᾳ καὶ δημοσίᾳ. εἰ μὲν οὖν ταῦτα λέγων δια- 
φθείρω" τοὺς νέους, ταῦτ᾽ ἂν εἴη βλαβερά" εἰ δέ τίς 
μέ φησιν ἄλλα λέγειν ἢ ταῦτα, οὐδὲν λέγει. πρὸς 
ταῦτα, φαίην ἄν, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, 7 πείθεσθε 
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᾿Ανύτῳ, ἢ μή, καὶ ἢ ἀφίετε, ἢ μὴ ἀφίετε, ws ἐμοῦ 
οὐκ ἂν ποιήσοντος" ἄλλα, οὐδ᾽ εἶ μέλλω πολλάκις 
τεθνάναι. 

XVIII. Μὴ θορυβεῖτε," ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἐμμείνατέ μοι οἷς ἐδεήθην ὑμῶν μὴ θορυβεῖν ἐφ᾽ οἷς 
ἂν λέγω, ἀλλ᾽ ἀκούειν' καὶ γὰρ, ὡς ἐγὼ οἶμαι, 
ὀνήσεσθε ἀκούοντε' μέλλω γὰρ οὖν ἅττα ὑμῖν 
ἐρεῖν καὶ ἄλλα, ἐφ᾽ οἷς ἴσως βοήσεσθε' ἀλλὰ μηδα- 
μῶς ποιεῖτε τοῦτο. Εὖ γὰρ ἴστε, ἐὰν ἐμὲ ἀποκτείνητε 
τοιοῦτον ὄντα, οἷον ἐγὼ λέγω, οὐκ ἐμὲ μείζω βλάψετε 
ἢ ὑμᾶς αὐτούς. ἐμὲ μὲν γὰρ οὐδὲν ἂν βλάψειεν 
οὔτε Μέλητος οὔτε ἄνυτος. οὐδὲ γὰρ ἂν δύναιτο' 
οὐ γὰρ οἴομαι θεμιτὸν εἶναοῦ ἀμείνονι ἀνδρὶ ὑπὸ 
χείρονος βλάπτεσθαι ἀποκτείνειε μέντ᾽ ἂν ἴσως, ἢ 
ἐξελάσειεν, ἣ ἀτιμάσειεν. ἀλλὰ ταῦτα οὗτος μὲν 
ἴσως οἴεται καὶ ἄλλος τίς που μεγάλα κακὰ, ἐγὼ δ᾽ 
οὐκ οἴομαι, ἀλλὰ πολὺ μᾶλλον" ποιεῖν ἃ οὗτος νυνὶ 
ποιεῖ, ἄνδρα ἀδίκως ἐπιχειρεῖν ἀποκτιννύναι. νῦν οὖν, 
ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, πολλοῦ δέω ἐγὼ ὑπὲρ ἐμαυτοῦ 
ἀπολογεῖσθαι, ὥς τις ἄν οἴοιτο, ἀλλ᾽ ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν 
μή τι ἐξαμάρτητε περὶ τὴν τοῦ θεοῦ δόσιν ὑμῖν ἐμοῦ 
καταψηφισάμενοι." ἐὰν γὰρ ἐμὲ ἀποκτείνητε, οὐ ῥᾳ- 
δίως ἄλλον τοιοῦτον εὑρήσετε, ἀτεχνῶς, εἰ καὶ γέλοι- 
ότερον εἰπεῖν, προςκείμενον τῇ πόλειΐ ὑπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ, 
ὥςπερ ἵππῳ μεγάλῳ μὲν καὶ γενναίῳ, ὑπὸ μεγέθους 
δὲ νωθεστέρῳ καὶ δεομένῳ ἐγείρεσθαι ὑπὸ μύωπός 
twos’ οἷον δή μοι δοκεῖ ὁ θεὸς ἐμὲ τῇ πόλει προς- 
τεθεικέναι τοιοῦτόν τινα, ὃς ὑμᾶς ἐγείρων καὶ πείθων 
καὶ ὀνειδίζων ἕνα ἕκαστον οὐδὲν παύομαι τὴν ἡμέραν 
ὅλην πανταχοῦ προςκαθίζων. τοιοῦτος οὖν ἄλλος 
οὐ ῥᾳδίως ὑμῖν γενήσεται, ὦ ἄνδρες, ἀλλ᾽ ἐὰν ἐμοὶ 
πείθησθε, φείσεσθέ pov. ὑμεῖς δ᾽ ἴσως τάχ᾽ ἂν 
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ἀχθόμενοι, ὥςπερ οἱ νυστάξοντες ἐγειρόμενοι, Kpov- 
σαντες ἄν με, πειθόμενοι ᾿Ανύτῳ, ῥᾳδίως ἂν ἀποκτεί- 
vatTe,” εἶτα τὸν λοιπὸν βίον καθεύδοντες διατελοῖτ᾽ 
ἄν, εἰ μή τινα ἄλλον ὁ θεὸς ὑμῖν ἑπιπέμψειε κηδό- 
μενος ὑμῶν. ὅτι δ' ἐγὼ τυγχάνω ὧν τοιοῦτος, οἷος 
ὑπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ τῇ πόλει δεδόσθαι, ἐνθένδε ἂν κατα-. 
γοήσαστε. οὐ γὰρ ἀνθρωπίνῳ ἔοικεϊ τὸ ἐμὲ τῶν μὲν 
ἐμαυτοῦ ἀπάντων ἠμεληκέναί καὶ ἀνέχεσθαε τῶν οἷ- 
κείων ἀμέλουμένων τοσαῦτα ἤδη ἔτη, τὸ δὲ ὑμέτερον 
πράττειν ἀεί͵ ἰδίᾳ ἑκάστῳ προςιόντα, ὥςπερ πατέρα 
ἢ ἀδελφὸν πρεσβύτερον, πείθοντα ἐπιμελεῖσθαι ἀρε- 
τῆς. καὶ εἰ μέντοι τι ἀπὸ τούτων ἀπέλαυον καὶ μισθὸν 
λαμβάνων ταῦτα παρεκέλευόμην, εἶχον ἄν τινα λόγον. 
νῦν δὲ ὁρᾶτε δὴ καὶ αὐτοί, ὅτι οἱ κατήγοροι τἄλλα 
πάντα ἀναισχύντως οὕτω κατηγοροῦντες τοῦτό γε OVY 
οἷοί τε ἐγένοντο ἀπαναισχυντῆσαι, παρασχόμενοι 
μάρτυρα, ὡς ἐγώ ποτέ τινα ἢ ἐπραξάμην μισθὸν ἢ 
ἤτησα. ἱκανὸν γάρ, οἶμαι, ἐγώ παρέχομαι, τὸν μάρ- 
rupa,' ὡς ἀληθῆ λέγω, τὴν πενίαν. 

XIX. Ἴσως ἂν οὖν δόξειεν ἄτοπον εἶναι, ὅτι δὴ 
ἐγὼ ἰδίᾳ μὲν ταῦτα ξυμβουλεύω περιὼν καὶ πολυ- 
πραγμονῶ, δημοσίᾳ δὲ οὐ τολμῶ ἀναβαίνων εἰς τὸ 
πλῆθος τὸ ὑμέτερον ξυμβουλεύειν τῇ πόλει. Τούτου 
δὲ αἴτιόν ἐστιν ὃ ὑμεῖς ἐμοῦ πολλάκις ἀκηκόατε 
πολλαχοῦ λέγοντος, ὅτε μοι θεῖόν τι καὶ δαιμόνιον 
γίγνεται [φωνή], ὃ δὴ καὶ ἐν τῇ γραφῇ ἐπικωμῳδῶν 
Μέλητος ἐγράψατο." ἐμοὶ δὲ τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐκ παιδὸς 
. ἀρξάμενον, φωνή τις γυγνομένη, ἣ ὅταν γένηται, ἀεὶ 
ἀποτρέπει με τούτου, ὃ ἂν μέλλω πράττειν, προτρέπει 
δὲ οὔποτε. τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν ὅ pos ἐναντιοῦται τὰ πολιτικὰ 
“πράττειν. καὶ παγκάλως γέ μοε δοκεῖ ἐναντιοῦσθαι. 
εὖ γὰρ ἴστε, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, εἰ ἐγὼ πάλαι 
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ἐπεχείρησα πράττειν τὰ πολιτικὰ πράγματα, πάλαι 
ἂν ἀπολώλη καὶ οὔτ᾽ ἂν ὑμᾶς ὠφελήκη οὐδὲν οὔτ' 
ἂν ἐμαυτόν." καί μοι μὴ ἄχθεσθε λέγοντι τἀληθῆ" οὐ 
γὰρ ἔστιν ὅςτις ἀνθρώπων σωθήσεται οὔτε ὑμῖν οὔτε 
ἄλλῳ πλήθει οὐδενὶ γνησίως ἐναντιούμενος καὶ διακω- 
λύων πολλὰ ἄδικα καὶ παράνομα ἐν τῇ πόλει yiyve- 
σθαι, ἀλλ᾽ ἀνωγκαῖόν ἐστι τὸν τῷ ὄντι μαχούμενον 
ὑπὸρ τοῦ δικαίου, καὶ εἰ μέλλει ὀλίγον χρόνον" σω- 
θήσεσθαι, ἰδιωτεύειν, ἀλλά μή δημοσιεύειν. 

XX. Μεγάλα δ᾽ ἔγωγε ὑμῖν τεκμήρια παρέξομαι 
τούτων, οὐ λόγους, ἀλλ᾽ ὃ ὑμεῖς τιμᾶτε, ἔργα" ἀκού- 
care δή μου τὰ ἐμοὶ ξυμβεβηκότα, ἵν᾽ ἐἰδῆτε, ὅτι οὐδ᾽ 
ἄν ἑνὶ ὑπεικάθοιμι" παρὰ τὸ δίκαιον δείσας θάνατον, 
μὴ ὑπείκων δὲ ἅμα καὶ ἀπολοίμην. ἐρῶ «δὲ ὑμῖν 
φορτικὰ μὲν καὶ δικανικά," ἀληθῆ δέ. Ἐγὼ γάρ, ὦ 
ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, ἄλλην μὲν ἀρχὴν οὐδεμίαν πώποτε 
ἦρξα" ἐν τῇ πόλει, ἐβούλευσα δέ. καὶ ἔτυχεν ἡμῶν 
ἡ φυλὴ ᾿Αντιοχὶς πρυτανεύουσα, ὅτε ὑμεῖς τοὺς δέκα 
στρατηγοὺς τοὺς οὐκ ἀνελομένους τοὺς ἐκ τῆς ναυμα- 
vias ἐβούλεσθε ἀθρόους κρίνειν, παρανόμως, ὡς ἐν 
τῷ ὑστέρῳ χρόνῳ πᾶσιν ὑμῖν ἔδοξε. τότ᾽ ἐγὼ μόνος 
τῶν πρυτάνεων ἠναντιώθην ὑμῖν μηδέν ποιεῖν παρὰ 
τοὺς νόμους, καὶ ἐναντία ἐψηφισάμην' καὶ ἑτοίμων 
ὄντων ἐνδεικνύναι με καὶ ἀπάγειν τῶν ῥητόρων," καὶ 
ὑμῶν κελενόντων καὶ βοώντων, μετὰ τοῦ νόμου καὶ 
τοῦ δικαίου ὥμην μᾶλλόν με δεῖν διακινδυνεύειν ἢ μεθ᾽ 
ὑμῶν γενέσθαι μὴ δίκαια βουλενομόνων, φοβηθέντα 
δεσμὸν ἢ θάνατον. καὶ ταῦτα μὲν ἣν ἔτι δημοκρατου- 
μένης τῆς πόλεως. Ἐπειδὴ δὲ ὀλυγαρχία ἐγένετο 
οἱ τριάκοντα αὖ μεταπεμψάμενοί με πέμπτον αὐτὸν" 
εἰς τὴν θόλον' προςἔταξαν ἀγωγεῖν ἐκ Σαλαμῖνος 
Λέοντα τὸν Σαλαμίνιον, ἵν᾿ ἀποθάνοι" οἷα δὴ καὶ ἄλ.- 
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λοις ἐκεῖνοι πολλοῖς πολλὰ προφέταττον, βουλόμενοι 
ὡς πλείστους ἀνωπλῆσαι αἰτιῶν." τότε μέντοι ἐγὼ 
οὐ λόγῳ, ἀλλ’ ἔργῳ αὖ ἐνεδειξάμην, ὅτι ἐμοὶ θωνώτον 
μὲν μέλει, εἶ μὴ ὠγροικότερον ἦν εἰπεῖν, οὐδ᾽ ὁτιοῦν, 
τοῦ δὲ μηδὲν ἄδικον μηδ᾽ ἀνόσιον ἐργάξεσθαι, τούτον 
δὲ τὸ πᾶν μέλει.; ἐμὲ γὰρ ἐκείνη ἡ ἀρχὴ οὐκ ἐξέπλη- 
ἕεν οὕτως ἰσχυρὰ οὖσα, ὥςτε ἄδικόν τι ἐργάσασθαι, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐπειδὴ ἐκ τῆς θόλον ἐξήλθομεν, οἱ μὲν τέτταρες 
ὥχοντο εἰς Σαλαμῖνα καὶ ἤγαγον Λέοντα, ἐγὼ δὲ 
φὠχόμην ἀπιὼν οἴκαδε. καὶ ἴσως ἂν διὰ ταῦτ᾽ 
ὠπέθανον, εἶ μὴ ἡ ἀρχὴ διὰ ταχέων κατελύθη, καὶ 
τούτων ὑμῖν ὅσονται πολλοὶ μάρτυρες. 

XXI.*°Ap' οὖν ἄν μεοΐεσθε τοσάδε ὅτη διωγενέσθαι, 
el ὄπραττον τὰ δημόσια, καὶ πρώττων ἀξίως ἀνδρὸς 
ὠγαθοῦ ἐβοήθουν τοῖς δικαίοις καί, ὥςπερ χρή, τοῦτο 
περὶ πλείστου ἐποιούμην ;" πολλοῦ γε Sei, ὦ ἄνδρες 
᾿Αθηναῖοι' οὐδὲ γὰρ ἂν ἄλλος ἀνθρώπων οὐδείς, ἀλλ’ 
ἐγὼ διὰ παντὸς τοῦ βίου δημοσίᾳ τε εἴ πού τι ὄπραξα, 
τοιοῦτος φανοῦμαι," καὶ ἰδίᾳ ὁ αὐτὸς οὗτος οὐδενὶ πώ- 
ποτε ξνγχωρήσας οὐδὲν παρὰ τὸ δίκαιον οὔτε ἄλλῳ 
οὔτε τούτων οὐδενί, obs οἱ διαβάλλοντές μέ φασιν 
ἐμοὺς μαθητὰς εἶναι." ἐγὼ δὲ διδάσκαλος μὲν οὐδενὸς 
πώποτ᾽ ἐγενόμην’ εἰ δέ τις ἐμοῦ λόγοντος καὶ τὰ 
ἐμαυτοῦ πράττοντος ἐπιθυμεῖ ἀκούειν," εἴτε νεώτερος 
εἴτε πρεσβύτερος, οὐδενὶ πώποτε ἐφθόνησα’ οὐδὲ 
χρήματα μὲν λαμβάνων" διαλόγομαι, μὴ λαμβάνων 
δ᾽ οὔ, ἀλλ᾽’ ὁμοίως καὶ πλουσίῳ καὶ πένητι παρέχω 
ἐμαυτὸν ἐρωτᾶν,' καὶ ἐάν Tvs βούληται ὠποκρινόμενος 
ἀκούειν ὧν ἂν λέγω, καὶ τούτων ἐγώ, εἴτε τις χρηστὸς 
γύγνεται εἴτε μή, οὐκ ἂν δικαίως τὴν αἰτίαν ὑπέχοιμι,: 
ὧν μήτε ὑπεσχόμην μηδενὶ μηδὲν πώποτε μάθημα 
μήτε ἐδίδαξα, εἰ δέ τίς φησι wap’ ἐμοῦ πώποτέ τι 
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μαθεῖν ἢ ἀκοῦσαι ἰδίᾳ ὅ τὶ μὴ καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι πάντες, 
εὖ ἴστε, ὅτι οὐκ ἀληθῆ λέγει. 

XXII. Ἀλλὰ διὰ τί δή ποτε μετ᾽ ἐμοῦ χαίρουσί 
τινες πολὺν χρόνον διατρίβοντες; ᾿ἐκηκόατε, ὦ ἄνδρες 
᾿4θηναῖοι' πᾶσαν ὑμῖν τὴν ἀλήθειαν ἐγὼ εἶπον, ὅτι 
ἀκούοντες χαίρουσιν ἐξεταζομένοις τοῖς οἰομένοις μὲν 
εἶναι σοφοῖς, οὖσι δ᾽ οὔ" ἔστι γὰρ οὐκ ἀηδές. ἐμοὶ 
δὲ τοῦτο, ὡς ἐγώ φημι, προςτέτακται" ὑπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ 
πράττειν καὶ ἐκ μαντειῶν καὶ ἐξ ἐνυπνίων καὶ πιαντὺ 
τρόπῳ, ᾧπερ τίς ποτε καὶ ἄλλη θεία μοῖρα ἀνθρώπῳ 
καὶ ὁτιοῦν προςέταξε πράττειν. Ταῦτα, ὦ ἄνδρες 
᾿Αθηναῖοι, καὶ ἀληθῆ ἐστι καὶ εὐέλεγτα." εἰ γὰρ 
δὴ ἔγωγε τῶν νέων τοὺς μὲν διαφθείρω, τοὺς δὲ 
διέφθαρκα, χρῆν δήπου, εἴτε τινὲς αὐτῶν πρεσβύτεροι 
γενόμενοι ὄγνωσαν, ὅτι νέοις οὖσιν αὐτοῖς ἐγὼ κακὸν 
πώποτέ τι ξυνεβούλευσα, νυνὶ αὐτοὺς ἀναβαίνοντας 
ἐμοῦ κατηγορεῖν καὶ τιμωρεῖσθαι" εἰ δὲ μὴ αὐτοὶ 
ἤθελον, τῶν οἰκείων τινὰς τῶν ἐκείνων, πατέρας καὶ 
ἀδελφοὺς καὶ ἄλλους τοὺς προςήκοντας, εἴπερ ὑπ’ 
ἐμοῦ τι κακὸν ἐπεπόνθεσαν αὐτῶν οἱ οἰκεῖοι, νῦν 
μεμνῆσθαι. ππάγτως δὲ πάρεισιν αὐτῶν πολλοὶ ἐνταυ- 
Goi,’ obs ἐγὼ ὁρῶ, πρῶτον μὲν Κρίτων οὑτοσί," ἐμὸς 
ἡλικιώτης καὶ δημότης, Κριτοβούλου τοῦδε πατήρ' 
ἔπειτα Λυσανίας ὁ Σφήττιος, Αἰσχίνου τοῦδε πατήρ' 
ἔτι ἀντιφῶν ὁ Κηφισιεὺς οὑτοσί, Ἐπυγένους πατήρ. 
ἄλλοι τοίνυν οὗτοι,Σ ὧν οἱ ἀδελφοὶ ἐν ταύτῃ τῇ 
διατριβῇ γεγόνασι, Νικόστρατος," ὁ Θεοςδοτίδου, 
ἀδελφὸς Θεοδότου---καὶ ὁ μὲν Θεόδοτος τετελεύτηκεν, 
ὥςτε οὐκ ἂν ἐκεῖνός γε αὐτοῦ Katadenfeln—, καὶ 
Πάραλος ὅδε, ὁ Δημοδόκου, οὗ ἦν Oedyns ἀδελφός" 
ὅδε τε Adciuavros, ὁ Ἀρίστωνος, οὗ ἀδελφὸς οὑτοσὶ 
Πλάτων, καὶ Αἰαντόδωρος, οὗ ᾿Απολλόδωρος ὅδε 
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ἀδελφός. καὶ ἄλλους πολλοὺς ὁ ἐγὼ ἔχω ὑμῖν εἰπεῖν, 
ὧν τινα ἐχρὴν μάλιστα μὲν ἐν τῷ ἑαυτοῦ λόγῳ wa- 


διεφθαρμένοι tay’ ἂν λόγον ἔχοιεν βοηθοῦντες οἱ 


δὲ ἀδιάφθαρτοι, ν πρεσβύτεροι ἤδη ἄνδρες, οἱ τούτων 
«ροςτήκοντες, " τίνα ἄλλον ἔχουσι λόγον βοηθοῦντες 
ἐμοὶ ἀλλ᾽ ἡ τὸν ὀρθὸν τε καὶ δέκαιον," ὅτι ξυνίσασι 
Μελήτῳ μὲν ψευδομένῳ, ἐμοὶ δὲ ἀληθεύοντι ; 
XXIII. Εἶεν δή, ὦ ἄνδρες" ἃ μὲν ὀγὼ ἔχοιμ᾽ ἂν 
ἀπολογεῖσθαι, σχεδὸν ἐστε ταῦτα καὶ ἄλλα ἴσως 
τοιαῦτα. Τάχα δ᾽ ἄν τις ὑμῶν ἀγανακτήσειεν" ava- 
μνησθεὶς ἑαυτοῦ, εἰ ὁ μὲν ἐλάττω τουτουὶ τοῦ ἀγῶνος 
ἀγῶνα ἀγωνιζόμενος" ἐδεήθη τε καὶ ἱκέτευσε τοὺς 
δικαστὰς μετὰ πολλῶν δακρύων, παιδία τε αὐτοῦ 
ἀναβιβασάμενος, iva ὅ τε μάλιστα ἐλεηθείη, καὶ ἄλ- 
λους τῶν οἰκείων καὶ φίλων πολλούς, ἐγὼ δὲ οὐδὲν 
ἄρα τούτων ποιήσω," καὶ ταῦτα κινδυνεύων, ὡς ἂν 
δόξαιμι, τὸν ἔσχατον κίνδυνον. τάχ' ἂν οὖν τις ταῦτα 
ἐννοήσας αὐθαδέστερον ἂν πρός με σχοίη, καὶ ὀργισ- 
Geis αὐτοῖς τούτοις θεῖτο ἂν per’ ὀργῆς τὴν ψῆφον. 
εἰ δή τις ὑμῶν οὕτως ἔχει,---οὐκ ἀξιῶ μὲν γὰρ ἔγωγε 
- εἰ δ' ody, wrench) ἄν μοι δοκῶ πρὸς τοῦτον λόγειν 
λόγον͵ ὅτε Epol, ὦ ἄριστε, εἰσὶ μέν πού τινες καὶ 
οἰκεῖοι. καὶ γὰρ τοῦτο αὐτὸ τὸ τοῦ Ὁμήρου," οὐδ᾽ 
ἐγὼ ἀπὸ δρυὸς οὐδ' ἀπὸ πέτρης πέφυκα, ἀλλ᾽ ἐξ 
ἀνθρώπων, ὥςτε καὶ οἰκεῖοί μοί εἶσι καὶ υἱεῖς γε, ὦ 
ἄνδρες Ἀθηναῖοι, τρεῖς, εἷς μὲν μειράκιον ἤδη, δύο δὲ 
G 
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παιδία. ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως οὐδέν᾽ αὐτῶν δεῦρο ἀναβιβασά- 
μενος δεήσομαι ὑμῶν ἀποψηφίσασθαι. Τί δὴ οὖν 
οὐδὲν τούτων ποιήσω; Οὐκ αὐθαδιζόμενος, ὦ ἄνδρες 
᾿Αθηναῖοι, οὐδ᾽ ὑμᾶς ἀτιμάξων" arr εἰ μὲν θαῤῥαλέως 
ἐγὼ ἔχω πρὸς θάνατον ἢ μή, ἄλλος λόγος, πρὸς 
δ᾽ οὖν δόξαν καὶ ἐμοὶ καὶ ὑμῖν καὶ ὅλῃ τῇ πόλει οὔ 
μοι δοκεῖ καλὸν εἶναι ἐμὲ τούτων οὐδὲν ποιεῖν καὶ 
τηλικόνδε ὄντα καὶ τοῦτο τοὔνομα ἔχοντα, εἴτ᾽ οὖν 
ἀληθὲς εἴτ᾽ οὖν ψεῦδος" ἀλλ᾽ οὖν δεδογμένον" γέ 
ἐστι τὸν Σωκράτη διαφέρειν τινὶ τῶν πολλῶν ἀνθρώ- 
πων. εἶ οὖν ὑμῶν οἱ δοκοῦντες διαφέρειν εἴτε σοφίᾳ 
εἴτε ἀνδρείᾳ εἴτε ἄλλῃ ἡτινιοῦν ἀρετῇ τοιοῦτοι ἔσονται, 
αἰσχρὸν ἂν εἴη" oloustrep ἐγὼ πολλάκις ἑώρακά τινας, 
ὅταν κρίνωνται, δοκοῦντας μέν τι εἶναι," θαυμάσια δὲ 
ἐργαζομένους, ὡς δεινόν τι οἰομένους πείσεσθαι, εἰ 
ἀποθανοῦνται, ὥςπερ ἀθανάτων ἐσομένων, ἐὰν ὑμεῖς 
αὐτοὺς μὴ ἀποκτείνητε" οἵ ἐμοὶ δοκοῦσιν αἰσχύνην τῇ 
πόλει περιάπτειν, ὥςτ᾽ ἄν τινα καὶ τῶν ξένων ὑπολα- 
βεῖν, ὅτε οἱ διαφέροντες ᾿Αθηναΐων εἰς ἀρετήν, obs 
αὐτοὶ ἑαυτῶν ἔν τε ταῖς ἀρχαῖς καὶ ταῖς ἄλλαις τιμαῖς 
προκρίνουσιν, οὗτοι γυναικῶν οὐδὲν διαφέρουσι.' ταῦ- 
Ta γάρ, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, οὔτε ἡμᾶς χρὴ ποιεῖν" 
τοὺς δοκοῦντας καὶ ὁτιοῦν εἶναι, οὔτ᾽, ἂν ἡμεῖς ποιῶ- 
μεν, ὑμᾶς ἐπιτρέπειν, ἀλλὰ τοῦτο αὐτὸ ἐνδείκνυσθαι, 
ὅτι πολὺ μᾶλλον καταψηφιεῖσθε τοῦ τὰ ἐλεεινὰ ταῦ- 
τα δράματα εἰςάγοντος' καὶ καταγέλαστον τὴν TOMY 
ποιοῦντος ἢ τοῦ ἡσυχίαν ἄγοντος. 

XXIV. Χωρὶς δὲ τῆς δόξης," ὦ ἄνδρες, οὐδὲ δίκαιόν 
μοι δοκεῖ εἶναι δεῖσθαι τοῦ δικαστοῦ οὐδὲ δεόμενον 
ἀποφεύγειν, ἀλλὰ διδάσκειν καὶ πείθειν. οὐ γὰρ ἐπὶ 
τούτῳ κάθηται ὃ δικαστής, ἐπι τῷ καταχαρίζεσθαι τὰ 
δίκαια," ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ τῷ κρίνειν ταῦτα" καὶ ὀμώμοκεν" οὐ 
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χαριεῖσθαι οἷς ἂν δοκῇ αὐτῷ ἀλλὰ δικάσειν κατὰ τοὺς 
νόμους. οὔκουν χρὴ οὔτε ἡμᾶς ἐθίζειν ὑμᾶς ἐπιορκεῖν, 
οὔθ᾽ ὑμᾶς ἐθίζεσθαι" οὐδέτεροι γὰρ ἂν ἡμῶν εὐσεβοῖεν. 
μὴ οὖν ἀξιοῦτέδ με, ὦ avdpes ᾿Αθηναῖοι, τοιαῦτα 
δεῖν πρὸς ὑμᾶς πράττειν, ἃ μήτε ἡγοῦμαι καλὰ εἶναι 
μήτε δίκαια μήτε ὅσια, ἄλλως τε πάντως νὴ Δία, 
μάλιστα μέντοι καὶ ἀσεβείας φεύγοντα ὑπὸ Μελήτου 
τουτουΐ. σαφῶς yap ἄν, εἰ πείθοιμι ὑμᾶς καὶ τῷ 
δεῖσθαι βιαζοίμην' ὀμωμοκότας, θεοὺς ἄν διδάσκοιμε 
μὴ ἡγεῖσθαι ὑμᾶς εἷναι, καὶ ἀτεχνῶς ἀπολογούμενος 
κατηγοροίην ἂν ἐμαυτοῦ, ὡς θεοὺς ob νομίζω. ἀλλὰ 
πολλοῦ δεῖ οὕτως ἔχειν" νομίζω τε γάρ, ὦ ἄνδρες 
᾿Αθηναῖοι, ὡς οὐδεὶς τῶν ἐμῶν κατηγόρων, καὶ ὑμῖν 
ἐπιτρέπω καὶ τῷ θεῷ κρῖναι περὶ ἐμοῦ ὅπῃ μέλλει 
ἐμοί τε ἄριστα εἶναι καὶ ὑμῖν. 


XXV. Τὸ μὲν μὴ ἀγανακτεῖν," ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, 
ἐπὶ τούτῳ τῷ γεγονότι, ὅτι μου κατεψηφίσασθε, ἄλλα 
τέ μοι πολλὰ ξυμβάλλεταε, καὶ οὐκ ἀνέλπιστόν μοι 
γάγονε" τὸ γεγονὸς τοῦτο ᾿ ἀλλὰ πολὺ μᾶλλον θαυμάζω 
ἑκατέρων τῶν ψήφων τὸν γεγονότα ἀριθμόν. οὐ γὰρ 
μην ἔγωγε οὕτω map ὀλύγον ἔσεσθαι, ἀλλὰ παρὰ 
πολύ: νῦν δέ, ὡς ἔοικεν, εἰ τρεῖς μόναι μετέπεσον" 
τῶν ψήφων, ἀποπεφεύγη ἄν. Μέλητον μὲν οὖν, ὡς 
ἐμοὶ δοκῶ, καὶ νῦν ἀποπέφευγα, καὶ οὐ μόνον ἀποπέ- 
φευγα ἀλλὰ παντὶ δῆλον τοῦτό γε, ὅτι, εἰ μή ἀνέβη 
ἤάνυτος καὶ Δύκων“ κατηγορήσοντες ἐμου, κἂν ὦφλε 
χιλίας δραχμάς, οὐ μεταλαβὼν τὸ πέμπτον μέρος 
τῶν ψήφων." 
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ΧΧΥ͂Ι. Τιμᾶται δ᾽ οὖν μοι ὁ ἀνὴρ θανάτου." Εἶεν. 
ἐγὼ δὲ δὴ τίγος ὑμῖν ἀντιτιμήσομαι, ὦ ἄνδρες ‘AOnvai- 
οἱ; ἢ δῆλον, ὅτι τῆς ἀξίας;" τί οὖν; τί ἄξιός εἶμι 
παθεῖν ἢ ἀποτῖσαι," ὅτι μαθὼν ἐν τῷ βίῳ οὐχ ἡσυχίαν 
ἦγον, GAN ἀμελήσας ὧνπερ οἱ πολλοί, χρηματισμοῦ 
τε καὶ οἰκονομίας καὶ στρατηγιῶν καὶ δημηγοριῶν καὶ 
τῶν ἄλλων ἀρχῶν καὶ ξυνωμοσιῶν καὶ στάσεων τῶν 
ἐν τῇ πόλει γυγνομένων, ἡγησάμενος ἐμαυτὸν τῷ ὄντι 
ἐπιεικέστερον εἶναι ἢ ὥςτε εἰς ταῦτ᾽ ἰόντα σώξεσθαι, 
ἐνταῦθα μὲν οὐκ ἦα," of ἐλθὼν μήτε ὑμῖν μήτε ἐμαυτῷ 
ἔμελλον μηδὲν ὄφελος εἶναι, ἐπὶ δὲ τὸ ἰδίᾳ ἕκαστον 
ἐὼν εὐεργετεῖν τὴν μεγίστην εὐεργεσίαν, as ἐγώ φημε, 
ἐνταῦθα ja, ἐπυχειρῶν ἕκαστον ὑμῶν πείθειν μὴ πρό- 
Tepov μήτε τῶν ἑαυτοῦ μηδενὸς ἐπιμελεῖσθαε, πρὶν 
ἑαυτοῦ ἐπιμεληθείη, ὅπως ὡς βέλτιστος καὶ φρονιμώ- 
τατος ἔσοιτο, μήτε τῶν τῆς πόλεως, πρὶν αὐτῆς τῆς 
πόλεως" τῶν τε ἄλλων οὕτω κατὰ τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπονξ 
ἐπιμελεῖσθαι. τί οὖν εἶμι ἄξιος παθεῖν τοιοῦτος ὦν; 
ἀγαθόν τι, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, εἰ δεῖ γε κατὰ τὴν 
ἀξίαν τῇ ἀληθείᾳ τιμᾶσθαι" καὶ ταῦτά γε ἀγαθὸν 
τοιοῦτον, ὅ τι ἂν πρέποι ἐμοί. τί οὖν πρέπει ἀνδρὶ 
“ένητι εὐεργέτῃ," δεομένῳ ἄγειν σχολὴν ἐπὶ τῇ ὑμε- 
τέρᾳ παρακελεύσει; οὐκ ἔσθ᾽ ὅ τι μᾶλλον, ὦ ἄνδρες 
᾿Αθηναῖοι, πρέπει οὕτως, ws! τὸν τοιοῦτον ἄνδρα ἐν 
“«ρυτανείῳ σιτεῖσθαι," πολύ γε μᾶλλον ἢ εἴ τις ὑμῶν 
ἵππῳ ἢ ξυνωρίδι ἢ ξεύγει νενίκηκεν Ὀλυμπιάσιν. ὁ 
μὲν γὰρ ὑμᾶς ποιεῖ εὐδαίμονας δοκεῖν εἶναι, ἐγὼ δὲ 
εἶναι" καὶ ὁ μὲν τροφῆς οὐδὲν δεῖται, ἐγὼ δὲ δέομαι. 
εἰ οὖν δεῖ με κατὰ τὸ δίκαιον τῆς ἀξίας τιμᾶσθαι, 
τούτου τιμῶμαι, ἐν πρυτανείῳ σιτήσεως. 

XXVII. Ἴσως οὖν ὑμῖν καὶ ταντὶ λέγων παραπλη- 
σίως δοκῶ λέγειν ὥςπερ περὶ τοῦ οἴκτου καὶ τῆς ἀντι- 
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βολήσεως," ἀπταυθαδιζόμενος" τὸ δὲ οὐκ ἔστιν, ὦ ἄνδρες 
᾿Αθηναῖοι, τοιοῦτον, ἀλλὰ τοιόνδε μᾶλλον. πέπεισμαι 
ἐγὼ ἑκὼν εἶναι" μηδένα ἀδικεῖν ἀνθρώπων, ἀλλὰ ὑμᾶς 
τοῦτο οὐ πείθω" δλύγον γὰρ χρόνον ἀλλήλοις διειλέγ- 
μεθα" ἐπεί, ὡς ἐγῴμαι, εἰ ἣν ὑμῖν νόμος, ὥςπερ καὶ 
ἄλλοις ἀνθρώποις, περὶ θανάτου μὴ μίαν ἡμέραν μόνον 
κρίνειν, ἀλλὰ πολλάς, ἐπείσθητε av viv δ᾽ οὐ ῥάδιον 
ἐν χρόνῳ ὀλύγῳ μεγάλας διαβολὰς ἀπολύεσθαι. πε- 
πεισμένος δὴ ἐγὼ μηδένα ἀδικεῖν πολλοῦ δέω ἐμαυτόν 
γε ἀδικήσειν καὶ κατ᾽ ἐμαυτοῦ ἐρεῖν αὐτός, ὡς ἄξιός 
εἰμίτου κακοῦ καὶ τιμήσεσθαε τοιούτου τινὸς ἐμαυτῷ. 
τί δείσας; } μὴ πάθω" τοῦτο, οὗ Μέλητός μοι τιμᾶται, 
ὅ φημι οὐκ εἰδέναι οὔτ᾽ εἰ ἀγαθὸν οὔτ᾽ εἰ κακόν ἐστιν; 
ἀντὶ τούτου δὴ ὅλωμαι ὧν εὖ old ὅτι κακῶν ὄντων, 
τούτου τιμησάμενος; πότερον δεσμοῦ; καὶ τί με δεῖ 
ξὴν ἐν δεσμωτηρίῳ, δουλεύοντα τῇ ἀεὶ καθισταμένῃ 
ἀρχῇ, τοῖς ἕνδεκα; ἀλλὰ χρημάτων, καὶ δεδέσθαι 
. ἕως ἂν ἐκτίσω;" ἀλλὰ ταῦτόν μοί ἐστιν, ὅπερ νῦν δὴ 
ἔλεγον" οὐ γὰρ ἔστι μοι χρήματα, ὁπόθεν ἐκτίσω. 
᾿Αλλὰ δὴ φυγῆς τιμήσομαι; ἴσως γὰρ ἄν μοι τούτον 
τιμήσαιτε. πολλὴ μέντ᾽ ἄν με φιλοψυχία ἔχοι, ὦ 
ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, εἰ οὕτως ἀλόγιστός εἰμι, ὥςτε μὴ 
δύνασθαι λογίζεσθαι, ὅτι ὑμεῖς μὲν ὄντες πολῖταί 
μου οὐχ οἷοί τε ἐγένεσθε ἐνεγκεῖν τὰς ἐμὰς διατρι- 
βὰς καὶ τοὺς λόγους, ἀλλ᾽ ὑμῖν βαρύτεραε γεγόνασι 
καὶ ἐπιφθονώτεραι, ὥςτε᾽ ξητεῖτε αὐτῶν νυνὶ ἀπαλ- 
λαωγῆναι" ἄλλοι δὲ dpa* αὐτὰς οἴσουσι ῥᾳδίως. πολλοῦ 
γε δεῖ, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι. καλὸς οὖν ἄν μοι ὁ βίος 
εἴη ἐξελθόντι τηλεκῷδε ἀνθρώπῳ ἄλλην ἐξ ἄλλης 
πόλιν πόλεως ἀμειβομένῳ καὶ ἐξελαυνομένῳ Chv.' εὖ 
γὰρ οἶδ᾽ ὅτι, ὅποι ἂν ἔλθω, λέγοντος ἐμοῦ ἀκροάσον- 
Tat οἱ νέοι ὥςπερ ἐνθάδε. κἂν μὲν τούτους ἀπε- 
α ὃ 
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Aavvw,™ οὗτοι ἐμὲ αὑτοὶ ἐξελῶσι, πείθοντες τοὺς 
πρεσβυτέρους" éav δὲ μὴ ἀπελαύνω, οἱ τούτων πατέ:- 
pes τε καὶ οἰκεῖοι δι’ αὐτοὺς τούτους. 
XXVIII. Ἴσως οὖν ἄν τις εἴποι, Σ᾿ υγῶν δὲ καὶ 
lav ἄγων, ὦ Σώκρατες, οὐχ οἷός τ᾽ ἔσει ἡμῖν 
ἐξελθὼν ζῆν; Τουτὶ δή ἐστε πάντων χαλεπώτατον 
πεῖσαί τινας ὑμῶν. ἐάν τε γὰρ λέγω, ὅτε τῷ θεῷ 
ἀπειθεῖν τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ καὶ διὰ τοῦτ᾽ ἀδύνατον ἡσυχίαν 
ἄγειν, οὐ πείσεσθέ por ὡς εἰρωνευομένῳ' ἐάν τ᾽ αὖ 
λέγω, ὅτι καὶ τυγχάνει μέγιστον ἀγαθὸν ὃν" ἀνθρώπῳ 
τοῦτο, ἑκάστης ἡμέρας περὶ ἀρετῆς τοὺς λόγους που- 
εἶσθαι καὶ τῶν ἄλλων, περὶ ὧν ὑμεῖς ἐμοῦ ἀκούετε 
διαλεγομένου καὶ ἐμαυτὸν καί ἄλλους ἐξετάξοντος, 6 
δὲ ἀνεξέταστος βίος οὐ βιωτὸς ἀνθρώπῳ," ταῦτα δ᾽ 
ἔτι ἧττον πείσεσθέ pot λέγοντι. τὰ δὲ ἔχει μὲν 
οὕτως, ὡς ἐγώ φημι, ὦ ἄνδρες, πείθειν δὲ οὐ ῥάδιον. 
Καὶ ἐγὼ ἅμ᾽ οὐκ εἴθισμαι ἐμαυτὸν ἀξιοῦν κακοῦ 
οὐδενός. εἶ μὲν γὰρ ἦν μοι χρήματα, ἐτιμησάμην ἂν 
χρημάτων ὅσα ἔμελλον ἐκτίσειν᾽ οὐδὲν yap ἂν ἐβλά.-- 
βην νῦν δέ---οὐ γὰρ ἔστιν," εἰ μὴ ἄρα ὅσον ἂν ἐγὼ 
'δυναίμην ἐκτῖσαι, τοσούτου βούλεσθέ μοι τιμῆσαι. 
ἴσως δ᾽ ἂν δυναίμην ἐκτῖσαι ὑμῖν μνᾶν ἀργυρίου" 
τοσούτου οὖν τιμῶμαι. Πλάτων δὲ ὅδε, ὦ ἄνδρες 
“Αθηναῖοι, καὶ Κρίτων καὶ Κριτόβουλος καὶ ᾿Α4πολ- 
λόδωρος κέλεύουσί με τριώκοντα μνῶν τιμήσασθαι, 
αὐτοὶ δ' ἐγγυᾶσθαι ἃ τιμῶμαι οὖν τοσούτου" ἐγγνηταὶ 
δ᾽ ὑμῖν ἔσονται τοῦ ἀργυρίου οὗτοι ἀξιόχρεῳ. 


ΧΧΊΧ. Οὐ πολλοῦ γ᾽ ἕνεκα χρόνου," ὦ ἄνδρες 
᾿Αθηναῖοι, ὄνομα ἕξετε καὶ αἰτίαν ὑπὸ τῶν βουλομένων 
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τὴν πόλεν λοιδορεῖν, ὡς Σωκράτη ἀπεκτόνατε, ἄνδρα 
σοφόν’ φήσουσι γὰρ δὴ με σοφὸν εἶναι, εἰ καὶ μὴ εἰμί, 
οὗ βουλόμενοι ὑμῖν ὀνειδίζειν. εἰ οὖν περιεμείνατε 
ὀλίγον χρόνον, ἀπὸ τοῦ αὐτομάτου ἂν ὑμῖν τοῦτο 
éyéevero’® ὁρᾶτε γὰρ δὴ τὴν ἡλικίαν, ὅτι πόῤῥω ἤδη 
ἐστὶ τοῦ βίου,Σ θανάτου δὲ ὀγγύς. λέγω δὲ τοῦτο οὗ 
πρὸς πάντας ὑμᾶς, ἀλλὰ πρὸς τοὺς ἐμοῦ καταψηφισ- 
μένους θάνατον. λέγω δὲ καὶ τόδε πρὸς τοὺς αὐτοὺς 
τούτους. Ἴσως με οἴεσθε, ὦ ἄνδρες, ἀπορίᾳ λόγων 
ἑαλωκέναε τοιούτων οἷς ἂν ὑμᾶς ἔπεισα, εἰ ᾧμην δεῖν 
ἅπαντα ποιεῖν καὶ λέγειν, ὥςτε ἀποφυγεῖν τὴν δίκην. 5 
“πολλοῦ γε δεῖ, ἀλλ’ ἀπορίᾳ μὲν ἑάλωκα, οὐ μέντοι 
λόγων, ἀλλὰ τόλμης καὶ ἀναισχυντίας καὶ τοῦ ἐθέλειν 
λέγειν πρὸς ὑμᾶς τοιαῦτα, οἷ᾽ ἂν ὑμῖν μὲν ἥδιστ᾽ ἦν 
ἀκούειν, θρηνοῦντός τέ μου καὶ ὀδυρομένου καὶ ἄλλα 
“ποιοῦντος καὶ λόγοντος πολλὰ καὶ ἀνάξια ἐμοῦ, ὡς ὀγώ 
φημι’ οἷα δὴ καὶ εἴθισθε ὑμεῖς τῶν ἄλλων ἀκούειν, 
ἀλλ᾽ οὔτε τότε φήθην δεῖν ἕνεκα τοῦ κινδύνου πρᾶξαι 
οὐδὲν ἀνελεύθερον, οὔτε νῦν μοι μεταμέλει οὕτως 
ἀπολογησαμένῳ, ἀλλὰ πολὺ μᾶλλον αἱροῦμαι ὧδε 
ὠπολογησάμενος τεθνάγαε fj ἐκείνως ζῆν" οὔτε γὰρ 
ἐν δίκῃ οὔτ᾽ ἐν πολέμῳ οὔτ᾽ ἐμὲ οὔτ᾽ ἄλλον οὐδένα 
δεῖ τοῦτο μηχανᾶσθαε, ὅπως ἀποφεύξεται πᾶν ποιῶν 
θάνατον. καὶ γὰρ ἐν ταῖς μάχαις πολλάκες δῆλον 
γίγνεται, ὅ ὅτι τόγε ἀποθανεῖν ἄν τις ἐκφύγοι καὶ ὅπλα 
ἀφεὶς καὶ ἐφ᾽ ἱκετείαν τραπόμενος τῶν διωκόντων καὶ 
ἄλλαι μηχαναὶ πολλαίεΐσιν ἐν ἑκάστοις τοῖς κινδύνοις, 
ὥςτε διαφεύγειν θάνατον, ἐάν τις τολμᾷ πᾶν ποιεῖν 
καὶ λόγειν. ἀλλὰ μὲ οὐ τοῦτ᾽ ἦ χαλεπόν, ᾧ ἄνδρες᾽ 
θάνατον ἐκφυγεῖν, ἀλλὰ πολὺ χαλεπώτερον πονηρίαν’ 
θᾶττον γὰρ θανάτον θεῖ. καί νῦν ὀγὼ μὲν ἅτε βραδὺς 
ὧν καὶ πρεσβύτης" ὑπὸ τοῦ βραδυτέρου ἐάλων, οἱ δ᾽ 
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ἐμοὶ κατήγοροι ἅτε δεινοὶ καὶ ὀξεῖς ὄντες ὑπὸ τοῦ 
θάττονος, τῆς κακίας. καὶ νῦν ἐγὼ μὲν ἄπειμι ὑφ᾽ 
ὑμῶν θανάτου δίκην ὄφλων,' οὗτοι δ᾽ ὑπὸ τῆς ἀληθείας 
ὠφληκότες μοχθηρίαν καὶ ἀδικίαν. καὶ ἔγωγε τῷ 
τιμήματι ἐμμένω, καὶ οὗτοι. Ταῦτα μὲν οὖν που 
ἴσως οὕτω καὶ ἔδει σχεῖν, καὶ οἶμαι αὐτὰ μετρίως 

Εἰ. 

XXX. Τὸ δὲ δὴ μετὰ τοῦτο ἐπιθυμῶ ὑμῖν χρησμῳ- 
δῆσαι, ὦ καταψηφισάμενοί μου' καὶ γὰρ εἰμι ἤδη 
ἐνταῦθα, ἐν ᾧ μάλιστ᾽ ἄνθρωποι χρησμῳδοῦσιν," ὅταν 
μέλλωσιν ἀποθανεῖσθαι. φημὶ γάρ, ὦ ἄνδρες, οἷ ἐμὲ 
ἀπεκτόνατε, τιμωρίαν ὑμῖν ἥξειν εὐθὺς μετὰ τὸν ἐμὸν 
θάνατον πολὺ χαλεπωτέραν νὴ Al 4 οἵαν ἐμὲ ἀπεκτό- 
vare.” viv γὰρ τοῦτο εἴργασθε οἰόμενοι ἀπαλλάξ- 
εσθαι τοῦ διδόναι ἔλεγχον τοῦ βίου. τὸ δὲ ὑμῖν πολὺ 
ἐναντίον ἀποβήσεται, ὧς ὀγώ φημι. πλείους ἔσονται 
ὑμῶς οἱ ἐλέγχοντες, obs νῦν ἐγὼ κατεῖχον, ὑμεῖς δὲ 
οὐκ ἠσθάνεσθε' καὶ χαλεπώτεροι" ἔσονται ὅσῳ νεώ- 
τεροί εἰσι, καὶ ὑμεῖς μᾶλλον ἀγανακτήσετε. εἰ γὰρ 
οἴεσθε ἀποκτείνοντες ἀνθρώπους ἐπισχήσειν τοῦ 
ὀνειδίζειν τινὰ ὑμῖν, ὅτι οὐκ ὀρθῶς Gyre, οὐκ ὀρθῶς 
διανοεῖσθε' οὐ γάρ ἐσθ᾽ αὕτη ἢ ἀπαλλαγὴ οὔτε πάνυ 
δυνατὴ οὔτε καλή, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκείνη καὶ καλλίστη καὶ 
ῥάστη, μὴ τοὺς ἄλλους κολούειν, ἀλλ᾽ ἑαυτὸν παρα- 
σκευάξειν, ὅπως ἔσται ὧς βέλτιστος. Ταῦτα μὲν 
οὖν ὑμῖν τοῖς καταψηφισαμένοις μαντευσάμενος 
ἀπαλλάττομαι. 

XXXI. Τοῖς δὲ ἀποψηφισαμένοις ἡδέως ἂν δια- 
λεχθείην ὑπὲρ τοῦ γεγονότος τουτουὶ πράγματος, ἐν 
ᾧ οἱ ἄρχοντες ἀσχολίαν ἄγουσι καὶ οὔπω ἔρχομαι of 
ἐλθόντα με δεῖ τεθνάναι. ἀλλά μοι, ὦ ἄνδρες, παρα- 
μείνατε τοσοῦτον χρόνον' οὐδὲν γὰρ κωλύει διαμυ- 
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θολογῆσαι πρὸς ἀλλήλους, ἕως ἔξεστιν. ὑμῖν yap ὡς 
φίλοις οὖσιν ἐπιδεῖξαι ἐθέλω τὸ νυνί μοι ξυμβεβηκὸς 
τί ποτε γοεῖ. Ἐμοὶ γάρ, ὦ ἄνδρες δικασταί---ὑμῶᾶς 
γὰρ δικαστὰς καλῶν ὀρθῶς ἂν καλοίην---θαυμάσιόν τι 
γέγονεν. ἡ γὰρ etwOvid μοι μαντικὴ ἡ τοῦ δαιμονίου" 
ἐν μὲν τῷ πρόσθεν χρόνῳ παντὶ πάνυ πυκνὴ ἀεὶ ἦν 
καὶ πάνυ ἐπὶ σμικροῖς ἐναντιουμένη, εἴ τε μέλλοιμι μὴ 
ὀρθῶς πράξειν' νυνὶ δὲ ξυμβέβηκέμοι, ἅπερ ὁρᾶτε καὶ 
αὐτοί, tautl, & γε δὴ οἰηθείη ἄν τις καὶ νομίζεταιν 
ἔσχατα κακῶν εἶναι. ἐμοὶ δὲ οὔτε ἐξιόντι ἕωθεν 
οἴκοθεν ἠναντιώθη τὸ τοῦ θεοῦ σημεῖον, οὔτε ἡνίκα 
ἀνέβαινον ἐνταυθοῖ ἐπὶ τὸ δικαστήριον, οὔτ᾽ ἐν τῷ 
λόγῳ οὐδαμοῦ μέλλοντί τι ἐρεῖν. καί τοι ἐν ἄλλοις 
λόγοις πολλαχοῦ δή με ἐπέσχε λέγοντα μεταξύ." νῦν 
δὸ οὐδαμοῦ περὶ αὐτὴν τὴν πρᾶξιν οὔτ᾽ ἐν ἔργῳ οὐδενὶ 
οὔτ᾽ ἐν λόγῳ ἠναντίωταί μοι. τί οὖν αἴτιον elvas ὗπο- 
λαμβάνω; ἐγὼ ὑμῖν ἐρῶ" κινδυνεύει γάρ μοι τὸ 
ξυμβεβηκὸς τοῦτο ἀγαθὸν γεγονέναι, καὶ οὐκ tof 
ὅπως ἡμεῖς ὀρθώς ὑπολαμβάνομεν, ὅσοιοἱἰόμεθα κακὸν 
εἶναι τὸ τεθνάναι. μέγα μοι τεκμήριον τούτου γέγονεν. 
ov γὰρ ἔσθ᾽ ὅπως οὐκ ἠναντιώθη ἄν μοι τὸ εἰωθὸς 
σημεῖον, εἰ μή Te ἔμελλον ἀγὼ ἀγαθὸν πράξειν. 
XXXII. Ἐννοήσωμεν δὲ καὶ τῇδε," ὡς πολλὴ 
ἐλπίς ἐστιν ὠγαθὸν αὐτὸ εἶναι. Δυοῖν γὰρ θἄτερόν 
ἐστι τὸ τοθνάναι' 7) γὰρ οἷον μηδὲν elvar” μηδ᾽ αἴσθη- 
σιν μηδεμίαν μηδενὸς ὄχειν τὸν τεθνεῶτα, 1) κατὰ τὰ 
λεγόμενα μεταβολή τις τυγχάνει οὖσα καὶ μετοίκησις 
τῇ ψυχῇ" τοῦ τόπου ἐνθένδε εἰς ἄλλον τόπον. καὶ 
εἴτε δὴ μηδεμία" αἴσθησίς ἐστιν, ἀλλ᾽ οἷον ὕπνος, 
ἐπειδάν τις καθεύδων μηδ᾽ ὄναρ μηδὲν ὁρᾷ, θαυμάσιον 
κέρδος ἄν εἴη ὁ θάνατος. ἀγὼ γὰρ ἂν οἶμαι," εἴ τινα 
ἐκλεξάμενον δέοι ταύτην τὴν γύκτα, ἐν ἡ οὕτω κατέ- 
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, δαρθεν, ὥςτε μηδ᾽ ὄναρ ἰδεῖν, καὶ τὰς ἄλλας νύκτας 
τε καὶ ἡμέρας τὰς τοῦ βίου τοῦ ἑαυτοῦ ἀντιπαραθέντα 
ταύτῃ τῇ νυκτὶ δέοι σκεψάμενον εἰπεῖν, πόσας ἄμεινον 
καὶ ἥδιον ἡμέρας καὶ νύκτας ταύτης τῆς νυκτὸς βεβίω- 
K eV 3 ~a @ “A ί Ἷ “a \@ ἰδ ’ ξ tA 
ἐν τῷ ἑαυτοῦ βίῳ, οἴμαι av μὴ ὅτι ἰδιώτην τινά, 
> “ 
ἀλλὰ τὸν μέγαν βασιλέα εὐαριθμήτους ay εὑρεῖν 
> \ 7 \ \ Ν ς “ A UA 9 
αὕτον ταῦτας" πρὸς TAS ἄλλας ἡμέρας καὶ νύκτας. εἰ 
οὖν τοιοῦτον ὁ θάνατός ἐστι, κέρδος ἔγωγε λέγω" καὶ 
γὰρ οὐδὲν πλείων" ὁ πᾶς χρόνος φαίνεται οὕτω δὴ εἶναι 
, , 4» 4 Ω a 99 ς« δ᾽ 
ἢ μία νύξ. εἰ δ᾽ αὖ οἷον ἀποδημῆσαί ἐστιν ὁ θάνατος 
ἐνθένδε εἰς ἄλλον τόπον, καὶ ἀληθῆ ἐστι τὰ λεγόμενα, 
ὡς ἄρα ἐκεῖ εἰσὶν ἅπαντες οἱ τεθνεῶτες, τί μεῖζον 
ἀγαθὸν τούτου εἴη ἄν, ὦ ἄνδρες δικασταί; εἰ γάρ 
τις ἀφικόμενος εἰς Αἴδου, ἀπαλλαγεὶς τούτων τῶν 
φασκόντων δικαστῶν εἶναι, εὑρήσει τοὺς ὡς ἀληθῶς 
δικαστάς, οἵπερ καὶ λέγονται ἐκεῖ δικάζειν, Μίνως 
τε καὶ “Ῥαδάμανθυς' καὶ Αἰακὸς καὶ Τριπτόλεμος, 
καὶ ἄλλοι, ὅσοι τῶν ἡμιθέων δίκαιοι ἐγένοντο ἐν τῷ 
ἑαυτῶν βίῳ, ἄρα φαύλη ἂν εἴη ἡ ἀποδημία; ἢ αὖ 
Ὀρφεῖ ξυγγενέσθαι καὶ Μουσαίῳ καὶ Ἡσιόδῳ καὶ 
“Ὁμήρῳ ἐπὶ πόσῳ ἄν τις δέξαιτ᾽ ἂν ὑμῶν ;" ἐγὼ μὲν 
᾿ f 222 , 1.2... 5.) 9 a 
yap πολλάκις ἐθέλω τεθνάναι, εἰ ταῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἀληθῆ, 
> ” 39 «A \ Ν ς 4 
ἐπεὶ ἔμουγε καὶ αὐτῷ θαυμαστὴ ἂν εἴη ἡ διατριβὴ 
αὐτόθι," ὁπότε ἐντύχοιμι Παλαμήδει καὶ Αἴαντι τῷ 
Τελαμῶνος καὶ εἴ τις ἄλλος τῶν παλαιῶν διὰ κρίσιν 
ἄδικον τέθνηκεν᾽' ἀντυπαραβάλλοντι τὰ ἐμαυτοῦ 
πάθη πρὸς τὰ ἐκείνων, ὡς ἐγὼ οἶμαι, οὐκ ἂν ἀηδὲς 
εἴη. καὶ δὴ τὸ μέγιστον," τοὺς ἐκεῖ ἐξετάζοντα καὶ 
ἐρευνῶντα ὥςπερ τοὺς ἐνταῦθα διάγειν, τίς αὐτῶν 
/ 3 4 9 9 Ν᾽ 3 a 
σοφός ἐστι καὶ τίς οἴεται μέν, ἔστι 8 οὔ. ἐπὶ πόσῳ 
δ᾽ ἄν τις, ὦ ἄνδρες δικασταί, δέξαιτο ἐξετάσαι τὸν 
ἐπὶ Τροίαν ayayovra® τὴν πολλὴν στρατιάν, ἡ Ὁδυσ- 
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σέα, ἣ Σίσυφον, ἢ ἄλλους μυρίους ἄν τις εἴποι καὶ 
ἄνδρας καὶ γυναῖκας; οἷς ἐκεῖ διαλέγεσθαι καὶ 
ξυνεῖναι καὶ ἐξετάζειν ἀμήχανον ἂν εἴη εὐδαιμονίας 
πάντως. οὐ δήπου τούτον γε ἕνεκα οἱ ἐκεῖ ἀποκτεί- 
γουσι' τά τε γὰρ ἄλλα εὐδαιμονέστεροί εἰσιν οἱ ἐκεῖ 
τῶν ἐνθάδε, καὶ ἤδη τὸν λοιπὸν χρόνον ἀθάνατοί 
εἰσιν, εἴπερ γε τὰ λεγόμενα ἀληθῆ ἐστιν. 

XXXIII. Ἀλλὰ καὶ ὑμᾶς χρή," ὦ ἄνδρες δικασταί, 
εὐέλπιδας εἶναι πρὸς τὸν θάνατον, καὶ ἕν τι τοῦτο δια- 
γοεῖσθαι ἀληθές," ὅτι οὐκ ἔστιν ἀνδρὶ ἀγαθῷ κακὸν 
οὐδὲν οὔτε ζῶντι οὔτε τελευτήσαντι, οὐδέ ἀμελεῖται 
ὑπὸ θεῶν τὰ τούτου πράγματα: οὐδὲ τὰ ἐμὰ νῦν ἀπὸ 
τοῦ αὐτομάτου γέγονεν, ἀλλά μοι δῆλόν ἐστι τοῦτο, 
ὅτι ἤδη τεθνάναι καὶ ἀτηλλάχθαι πραγμάτων βέλτιον 
ἣν μοι" διὰ τοῦτο καὶ ἐμὲ οὐδαμοῦ ἀπέτρεψε τὸ ση- 
μεῖον, καὶ ἔγωγε τοῖς καταψηφισαμένοις μου καὶ τοῖς 
κατηγόροις οὐ πάνυ χαλεπαίνω. καίτοι οὐ ταύτῃ τῇ 
διανοίᾳ κατεψηφίξζοντό μου καὶ κατηγόρουν, ἀλλ᾽ 
οἰόμενοι βλάπτειν' τοῦτο αὐτοῖς ἄξιον μέμφεσθαι. 

Τοσόνδε μέντοι αὐτῶν δέομαι" τοὺς viels μου, ἐπει- 
δὰν ἡβήσωσι, τιμωρήσασθε, ὦ ἄνδρες, ταὐτὰ ταῦτα 
λυποῦντες," ὅπερ ἐγὼ ὑμᾶς ἐλύπουν, ἐὰν ὑμῖν δοκῶσιν 
ἢ χρημάτων ἣ ἄλλον του πρότερον ἐπιμελεῖσθαι ἣ 
ἀρετῆς, καὶ ἐὰν δοκῶσί τι εἶναι μηδὲν ὄντες ὀνειδέζετε 
αὐτοῖς, ὥςπερ ἐγὼ ὑμῖν, ὅτι οὐκ ἐπιμελοῦνται ὧν δεῖ; 
καὶ olovral re elvas ὄντες οὐδενὸς ἄξιοι. καὶ ἐὰν ταῦτα 
“ποιῆτε, δίκαια πεπογθὼς ἐγὼ ἔσομαι ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν αὐτός 
τε καὶ οἱ υἱεῖς. 

᾿Αλλὰ yap! ἤδη ὥρα ἀπιέναι, ἐμοὶ μὲν ἀποθανου- 
μένῳ, ὑμῖν δὲ βιωσομένοις. ὁπότεροι δὲ ἡμῶν 
ἔρχονται ἐπὶ ἄμεινον πρῶγμα, ἄδηλον παντὶ πλὴν 
ἢ τῷ θεῷ. 


WAATQNOS 


KRITON. 


SCHLEIERMACHER’S 


INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITO. 


Ir has been already remarked in the introduction 
to the Apology, that this dialogue appears to be of 
the same nature with that piece. It seems pro- 
bable that the Crito is not properly speaking, a 
work conceived and framed by Plato himself, but 
a conversation, which actually took place; and 
which was communicated to Plato as faithfully as 
possible by Crito, between whom and Socrates it 
had occurred. In this conversation Plato appears 
to have made scarcely any alteration, except that 
he restored and embellished the Socratic mode of 
speaking which was so well known to him, adorned 
the commencement and the end, and perhaps here 
and there supplied little deficiencies. This view 
rests upon exactly the same grounds, which have 
been explained in the introduction to the Apology. 
For neither in the one case nor in the other, does 
there appear any special philosophical object; and 
although the occasion itself naturally led to the 
most important inquiries concerning justice, law, 
and compact, in which Plato was certainly at 
all times interested, yet these subjects are here 
treated of so exclusively with a view to the 
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individual case before us, that we clearly see 
that the persons engaged in the dialogue, if the 
conversation actually took place, were wholly 
wrapt up in it; and should it be considered as 
a work of Plato’s, which was written without 
reference to anything that actually occurred, we 
must admit, that it bears the complete character of 
a work written for a special occasion. Besides, it 
is expressly mentioned in it that philosophical in- 
quiry is put aside, since particular principles are 
only stated and taken for granted, without any 
further examination, and with reference to previous 
conversations, though by no means as if these 
principles were to be sought for in other writtings 
of Plato,—a mode of proceeding never employed 
in those works of Plato which are of philosophical 
importance. But supposing it to have been Plato’s 
own work, what could have been the occasion of 
his writing it? For there is no sentiment given 
here, which is not contained in the Apology. If, 
however, we should suppose that it was Plato's 
intention only to make known the fact, that’ the 
friends of Socrates offered to assist him in escaping 
from his prison, and that he refused their offer, and 
that the remainder, with the exception of this 
historical basis, is Plato’s own invention: a more 
minute consideration would perhaps prove, that 
the former part of this supposition can stand the 
test of examination, but not the latter. For, on 
the one hand, there is nothing remarkable in this 
fact except the manner in which it took place; for 
the result might have been foreseen from the 
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Apology; and the friends of Socrates would there- 
fore have been perfectly justified, even if they had 
not undertaken anything of this kind; on the 
other hand, the conversation itself bears the cha- 
racter of one that actually took place, which must 
always to a certain degree be subject to chance 
circumstances; but these characteristics would not 
be suited to a conversation that was deliberately 
and artificially composed. For dialogues of the 
former class may easily abandon an idea after 
barely alluding to it, or they may confirm and 
establish by repetition what might at once have 
been said decidedly and expressly; the latter, on 
the contrary, can neither return to the same point 
without having some particular object in view, for 
their progress would be interrupted, nor raise 
expectations which they do not satisfy. The cha- 
racteristics of the former kind of conversations are 
manifest in the Crito, and although the idea is on 
the whole beautifully and clearly defined, yet the 
connection of its parts 18 often loose, unnecessarily 
interrupted and carelessly resumed. Of these de- 
fects of a real conversation, which is reported to a 
third person, scarcely one will be found entirely 
wanting in the Crito. 

I still think it possible for this dialogue to have 
been written by Plato in this manner; and I con- 
ceive that writting it ΒΟ near the death of Socrates, 
he may have treated such a conversatlon as con- 
scientiously as he did the Apology. It was only 
at a more distant period, to which according to 
my view the Phzdo belongs, that he could, even 
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on circumstances connected with the death of So- 
crates, depart from a strict adherence to facts, and 
proceed to use them freely, and to interweave 
them in a work of his own, destined to illustrate 
certain philosophical problems. For the present, 
at any rate, I shall endeavour by means of this 
view to vindicate the claims of Plato to this dia- 
logue, until some criticism more solid than any 
that has been hitherto produced, shall prove that 
it is not his work. Two things, chiefly, induce 
me to maintain this opinion; in the first place, 
the language, against which Ast makes no patti- 
cular objection, which unites all the peculiarities 
of the first period of the Platonic writings just 
as clearly as the language of the Apology; and 
secondly, the great strictness with which the author 
keeps to the individual case which 1s the subject of 
the conversation—abstaining from introducing any 
kind of enquiry concerning first principles—an 
act of moderation, which such inferior men as 
the other Socratic philosophers, were certainly in- 
capable of; and by which Plato at the same time 
clearly distinguishes this work from his other 
writings. Hence the strong emphasis, which is 
laid on the assertion, that all deliberation in com- 
mon is impossible for those who start from dif- 
ferent moral principles — an emphasis, which must 
rather be ascribed to Plato, who thereby intended 
to explain the nature and the tenor of the conver- 
sation, than to Socrates, who would hardly have 
made use of it towards his friend Crito, since he 
could only differ from him in his inferences, 
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' Little importance, perhaps, 1s to be attached to 
the statement of Diogenes, that the conversation 
actually occurred between Socrates and Aschines, 
and that Plato, from dislike towards the latter, 
substituted Crito in his place. However, it is 
possible that Plato in this respect may have made 
some alteration, and chosen Crito, who was most 
secure by his station and age from unpleasant con- 
sequences, and who probably died soon after the 
death of Socrates. The desire, at least, of not 
compromising any of the Athenian friends of So- 
crates is evident from the fact, that Plato only 
mentions strangers as having partaken in the plan 
of saving Socrates by his escape from prison. So 
that while the fact itself is not improbable, the 
motive seems to be fictitious; but whose invention 
it is we do not know. 


ITAATQNNOS 


ΚΡΊΤΩΝ. 


Chap. I. Τί τηνικάδε ἀφῖξαι, ὦ Κρίτων ; 4 οὐ πρῷ 
ἔτι ἐστίν; ΚΡ. Πάνυ μὲν οὖν. 32. Πηνίκα μάλιστα ;" 
ΚΡ. Ὄρθρος βαθύς." ΣΏ. Θαυμάζω, ὅπως ἠθέλησέ" 
σοι ὁ τοῦ δεσμωτηρίου φύλαξ ὑπακοῦσαι. KP. Ἐξυ- 
γήθης ἤδη μοί ἐστιν, ὦ Σώκρατες, διὰ τὸ πολλάκις 
δεῦρο φοιτᾶν, καί τι καὶ εὐεργέτηται" ὑπ᾽ ἐμοῦ. ΣΏΩ. 
Ἄρτι δὲ ἥκεις ἢ πάλαι; ΚΡ. Ἐπιεικῶς πάλαι." 
32. Εἴτα πῶς οὐκ εὐθὺς ἐπήγειράς με, ἀλλὰ συγῇ 
παρακάθησαι; ΚΡ. Οὐ μὰ τὸν Δι', ὦ Σώκρατες, οὐδ' 
ἂν αὐτὸς ἤθελον! ἐν τοσαύτῃ τε ἀγρυπνίᾳ καὶ λύπῃ 
εἶναι. ἀλλὰ καὶ σοῦ πάλαι θαυμάζω αἰσθανόμενος, ὡς 
ἡδέως καθεύδεις" καὶ ἐπίτηδές σε οὐκ ἤγειρον, ἵνα ὡς 
ἥδιστα διώγῃς." καὶ πολλάκις μὲν δή σε καὶ πρότερον 
ἐν παντὶ τῷ βίῳ εὐδαιμόνισα τοῦ τρόπου, πολὺ δὲ μά- 
Mora ἐν τῇ νυνὶ παρεστώσῃ ξυμφορῷ, ὡς ῥᾳδίως αὐτὴν 
καὶ πράως φέρεις. 312. Καὶ γὰρ ἄν, ὦ Κρίτων, πλημ- 
μελὲς εἴη ἀγανακτεῖν τηλικοῦτον ὄντα, εἰ δεῖ ἤδη τε- 
λευτᾶν. ΚΡ. Καὶ ἄλλοι, ὦ Σώκρατες, τηλικοῦτοι ἐν 
τοιαύταις ξυμφοραῖς ἁλίσκονται," ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲν αὐτοὺς 
ἐπιλύεται ἡ ἡλικία τὸ μὴ οὐχὶ ἀγανακτεῖν τῇ παρούσῃ 
τύχῃ. ΣΏ. Ἔστι ταῦτα. ἀλλὰ τί δὴ. οὕτω πρῷ ἀφῖ- 
far; ΚΡ. ‘Ayyediay, ὦ Σώκρατες, φέρων χαλεπήν, 
ov σοὶ, ὡς ἐμοὶ φαίνεται, ἀλλ᾽ ἐμοὶ καὶ τοῖς σοῖς ἐπι- 
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τηδείοις πᾶσι καὶ χαλεπὴν καὶ βαρεῖαν, ἣν ἐγώ, ὡς 
ἐμοὶ δοκῶ, ἐν τοῖς βαρύτατ᾽ " ἂν ἐνέγκαιμι. ΣΩ. Τίνα 
ταύτην;" fh τὸ πλοῖον ἀφῖκται» ἐκ Δήλου, οὗ δεῖ ἀφι- 
κομένου τεθνάναι με; ΚΡ. Οὔ τοι δὴ ἀφῖκται, ἀλλὰ 
δοκεῖ μέν μοι ἥξειν' τήμερον ἐξ ὧν ἀπαγγέλλουσιν 
ἥκοντές τινες ἀπὸ Σουνίου καὶ καταλιπόντες ἐκεῖ 
αὐτό. δῆλον οὖν ἐκ τούτων τῶν ἀγγέλων, ὅτι ἥξει 
τήμερον, καὶ ἀνάγκη δὴ εἰς αὔριον ἔσται, ὦ Σώκρατες, 
τὸν βίον σε τελευτῶν. 

II. ΣΩ. AN’, ὦ Κρίτων, τύχῃ ἀγαθῇ." εἰ ταύτῃ 
τοῖς θεοῖς φίλον, ταύτῃ ἔστω. οὐ μέντοι οἶμαι ἥξειν 
αὐτὸ τήμερον. ΚΡ. Πόθεν τοῦτο rexpaipa; ΣΏ. 
Ἐγώ σοι ἐρῶ. τῇ γάρ που ὑστεραίᾳ δεῖ με ἀποθνή- 
σκειν ἢ ἡ av ἔλθη" τὸ πλοῖον. KP. Φασί γέ τοι δὴ 
οἱ τούτων κύριοι 5 32. Οὐ τοίνυν τῆς ἐπιούσης 
ἡμέρας οἶμαι αὐτὸ ἥξειν, ἀλλὰ τῆς ἑτέρας. τεκμαί- 
ρομαι δὲ ἔκ τινος ἐνυπνίου, ὃ ἑώρακα ὀλύγον πρότερον 
ταύτης τῆς νυκτός" καὶ κινδυνεύεις ἐν καιρῷ τινι 
οὐκ ἐγεῖραί μ. ΚΡ. Ἦν δὲ δὴ τί τὸ ἐνύπνιον; 
ZN. Ἐδόκει τίς μοι -γυνὴ προςελθοῦσα" καλὴ καὶ 
εὐειδής, λευκὰ ἱμάτια ἔχουσα, καλέσαι με καὶ εἰπεῖν, 
Ὦ Σώκρατες, ἤἥματί κεν τριτάτῳ Φθίην ἐρίβωλον 
ἴκοιο. ΚΡ. Ὥς ἄτοπονΐ' τὸ ἐνύπνιον, ὦ Σώκρατες. 
ΣΩ. ἜἘναργὲς μὲν οὖν, ὥς γ᾽ ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ, ὦ Κρίτων. 

ΠῚ. KP. Λίαν γε, ὡς ἔοικεν: ἀλλ᾽, ὦ δαιμόνιε" 
Σώκρατες, ἔτι καὶ νῦν ἐμοὶ πείθου καὶ σώθητι. ὡς 
ἐμοί, ἐὰν σὺ ἀποθάνῃς, οὐ μία ξυμφορά ἐστιν, ἀλλὰ 
χωρὶς μὲν τοῦ ἐστερῆσθαι τοιούτου ἐπιτηδείου, οἷον 
ἐγὼ οὐδένα μή ποτε εὑρήσω, ἔτι δὲ καὶ πολλοῖς δόξω, 
οὗ ἐμὲ καὶ σὲ μὴ σαφῶς ἴσασιν, ὡς οἷός τ᾽ ὦν σε σώ- 
ζειν, εἰ ἤθελον ἀναλίσκειν χρήματα, ἀμελῆσαι." καί 
τοι τίς av αἰσχίων εἴη ταύτης δόξα" ἢ δοκεῖν χρήματα 
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περὶ πλείονος ποιεῖσθαι ἢ φίλους ; ov γὰρ πείσονται 
οἱ πολλοί, ὡς σὺ αὐτὸς οὐκ ἠθέλησας ἀπιέναι ἐνθένδε 
ἡμῶν προθυμουμένων. ΣΏ. ᾿Αλλὰ τί ἡμῖν, ὦ μακάριε 
Κρίτων, οὕτω τῆς τῶν πολλῶν δόξης μέλει; οἱ γὰρ 
ἐπιεικέστατοι, ὧν μᾶλλον ἄξιον φροντίζειν, ἡγήσονται 
αὐτὰ οὕτω πεπρᾶχθαι, ὥςπερ ἂν πραχθῇ. ΚΡ. ᾿Αλλ’ 
ὁρᾷς δη, ὅτι ἀνάγκη, ὦ Σώκρατες, καὶ τῆς τῶν πολλῶν 
δόξης μέλειν. αὐτὰ δὲ δῆλα τὰ παρόνταϑ γυνί, ὅτι οἷοί 
τ᾽ εἰσὶν οἱ πολλοὶ οὐ τὰ σμικρότατα τῶν κακῶν ἐξερ- 
γάξεσθαι, ἀλλὰ τὰ μέγιστα σχεδόν, ἐάν τις ἐν αὐτοῖς 
διαβεβλημένος ἡ XN. Εἰ γὰρ ὥφελον, ὦ Κρίτων, 
οἷοί τε εἶναι οἱ πολλοὶ τὰ μέγιστα κακὰ ἐξεργάξεσθαε, 
ἵνα οἷοί τε ἧσαν" αὖ καὶ ὠγαθὰ τὰ μέγιστα" καὶ καλῶς 
ἂν εἶχε. νῦν δὲ οὐδέτερα οἷοί re οὔτε γὰρ φρόνιμον 
οὔτε ἄφρονα δυνατοὶ ποιῆσαε, ποιοῦσι δὲ τοῦτο, ὅ τι 
ἂν τύχωσιν. 

IV. ΚΡ. Ταῦτα μὲν δὴ οὕτως ἐχέτω" τάδε δέ, ὦ 
Σώκρατες, εἶπέ μοι. ἄρά γε μὴ ἐμοῦ προμηθεῖ5 καὶ 
τῶν ἄλλων ἐπιτηδείων, μή, ἐὰν σὺ ἐνθόνδε ἐξέλθῃς, οἱ 
συκοφάνται ἡμῖν πράγματα παρέχωσιν ὡς σὲ ἐνθένδε 
ἐκκλέψασι, καὶ ἀναγκασθῶμεν ἢ καὶ πᾶσαν τὴν 
οὐσίαν ἀποβαλεῖν, ἢ συχνὰ χρήματα," ἢ καὶ ἄλλο τι 
“πρὸς τούτοις παθεῖν; εἰ γάρ τι τοιοῦτον φοβεῖ, ἔασον 
αὐτὸ χαίρειν" ἡμεῖς γάρ που δίκαιοί ἐσμεν σώσαντές 
oe κινδυνεύειν τοῦτον τὸν κίνδυνον Kal, ἐὰν δέῃ, ἔτι 
τούτου μείξω. ἀλλ᾽ ἐμοὶ πείθου καὶ μὴ ἄλλως ποίει. 
ΣΩ. Kat ταῦτα προμηθοῦμαι, ὦ Κρίτων, καὶ ἄλλα 
πολλά. ΚΡ. Μήτε τοίνυν ταῦτα φοβοῦ" καὶ γὰρ 
οὐδὲ πολὺ τἀργύριόν ἐστιν, ὃ θέλουσι λαβόντες τινὲς 
σῶσαίσε καὶ ἐξωγωγεῖν ἐνθένδε. ἔπειτα οὐχ ὁρᾷς τού- 
Tous τοὺς συκοφάντας ὡς εὐτελεῖς, καὶ οὐδὲν ἂν δέοι 
ἐπ᾽ αὐτοὺςς πολλοῦ ἀργυρίου; σαὶ δὲ ὑπάρχει μὲν τὰ 
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ἐμὰ χρήματα," ὡς ἐγῴμαι, ἱκανά" ἔπειτα καὶ εἴ τι ἐμοῦ 
κηδόμενος οὐκ οἴει δεῖν ἀναλίσκειν τἀμά, ξένοι οὗτοι 
ἐνθάδε' ἕτοιμοι ἀναλίσκειν. εἷς δὲ κεκόμικεν ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸ 
τοῦτο ἀργύριον ἱκανόν, Σιμμίας ὁ Θηβαῖος" ἕτοιμος δὲ 
καὶ Κέβης καὶ ἄλλοι πολλοὶ πάνυ. ὥςτε, ὅπερ λέγω, 
μήτε ταῦτα φοβούμενος ἀποκάμῃς" σαντὸν σῶσαι, 
μήτε ὃ ἔλεγες ἐν τῷ δικαστηρίῳ, δυςχερές σοι γε- 
γέσθω, ὅτι οὐκ ἂν ἔχοις ἐξελθὼν ὅ τι χρῷο σαυτῷ." 
πολλαχοῦ μὲν γὰρ καὶ ἄλλοσε ὅποι ἂν ἀφίκῃ" 
ἀγαπήσουσι σε ἐὰν δὲ βούλῃ εἰς Θετταλίαν ἰέναι, 
εἰσὶν ἐμοὶ ἐκεῖ ξένοι, οἵ σε περὶ πολλοῦ ποιήσονται 
καὶ ἀσφάλειάν oor παρέξονται ὥςτε σε μηδένα 
λυπεῖν τῶν κατὰ Θετταλίαν. 

V. Ἔτι δέ, ὦ Σώκρατες, οὐδὲ δίκαιόν μοι δοκεῖς 
ἐπιχειρεῖν πρᾶγμα, σαντὸν προδοῦναι, ἐξὸν σωθῆναι." 
καὶ τοιαῦτα σπεύδεις περὶ σεαυτὸν γενέσθαι, ἅπερ ἄν 
καὶ οἱ ἐχθροί σον σπεύσαιέν τε καὶ ἔσπευσαν σὲ 
διαφθεῖραι βουλόμενοι. πρὸς δὲ τούτοις καὶ τοὺς υἱεῖς 
τοὺς σαυτοῦ ἔμοιγε δοκεῖς προδιδόναι, οὕς σοι ἐξὸν καὶ 
ἐκθρέψαι καὶ ἐκπαιδεῦσαι οἰχήσει καταλιπών," καὶ τὸ 
σὸν μέρος," ὅ τι ἂν τύχωσι, τοῦτο πράξουσι" τεύξον- 
ται δέ, ὡς τὸ εἰκός, τοιούτων, οἷάπερ εἴωθε γύγνεσθαι 
ἐν ταῖς ὀρφανίαις περὶ τοὺς ὀρφανούς. ἢ γὰρ οὐ χρῆν 
ποιεῖσθαι παῖδας, ἢ ξυνδιαταλαιπωρεῖν καὶ τρέφοντα 
καὶ παιδεύοντα" σὺ δέ μοι δοκεῖς τὰ ῥᾳθυμότατα ai- 
ρεῖσθαι." χρὴ δέ, ἅπερ ἂν ἀνὴρ ἀγαθὸς καὶ ἀνδρεῖος 
ὅλοιτο, ταῦτα αἱρεῖσθαι, φάσκοντά γε δὴ ἀρετῆς διὰ 
παντὸς τοῦ βίου ἐπιμελεῖσθαι. ὡς ἔγωγε καὶ ὑπὸρ σοῦ 
καὶ ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν τῶν σῶν ἐπιτηδείων αἰσχύνομαι, μὴ 
δόξῃ ἅπαν τὸ πρῶγμα τὸ περὶ σὲ ἀνανδρίᾳ τινι τῇ 
ἡμετέρᾳ πεπρᾶχθαι, καὶ ἡ εἴςοδος τῆς δίκης εἰς τὰ 
δικαστήριον, ὡς εἰςῆλθες, ἐξὸν μὴ εἰςελθεῖν, καὶ αὐτός 
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6 ἀγὼν τὴς δίκης" ὡς ὀγένετο, καὶ τὸ τελευταῖον δὴ 
τουτί, ὥςπερ κατώγελως τῆς πράξεως, κακίᾳ τινὶ καὶ 
ἀνανδρίᾳ τῇ ἡμετέρᾳ διαπεφευγέναι ἡμᾶς δοκεῖν," οἵ- 
τινές σε οὐχὶ ἐσώσαμεν, οὐδὲ σὺ cavrtov,' οἷόν τε ὃν 
καὶ δυνατόν, εἴ τι καὶ σμικρὸν ἡμῶν ὄφελος Hv." ταῦτα 
οὖν, ὦ Σώκρατες, ὅρα, μὴ ἅμα τῷ κακῷ καὶ αἰσχρὰ 
ἦ σοί τε καὶ ἡμῖν, ἀλλὰ βουλεύου, μᾶλλον δὲ ovdé 
βουλεύεσθαι" ὄτι ὥρα, ἀλλὰ βεβουλεῦσθαι. μία δὲ 
βουλή τῆς γὰρ ἐπιούσης νυκτὸς ταῦτα πάντα δεῖ 
πεπρᾶχθαι’ εἰ δέ τι περιμενοῦμεν, ἀδύνατον καὶ 
οὐκέτι οἷόν τε. ἀλλὰ παντὶ τρόπῳ, ὦ Σώκρατες, 
“τείθου μοι καὶ μηδαμῶς ἄλλως ποίει. 

VI. ΣΩ. Ὦ φίλε Κρίτων, ἡ προθυμία σου πολλοῦ 
ἀξία, εἰ μετά τινος ὀρθότητος εἴη" εἰ δὲ μή, ὅσῳ μεί- 
ζων, τοσούτῳ χαλεπωτέρα. σκοπείσθαι οὖν χρὴ ἡμᾶς, 
εἴτε ταῦτα πρακτέον εἴτε μή ὡς ὀγὼ οὐ μόνον viv, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ αἰεὶ τοιοῦτος, οἷος τῶν ἐμῶν" μηδενὶ ἄλλῳ 
πείθεσθαι ἢ τῷ λόγῳ, ὃς ἄν μοι λογιζομένῳ βέλτιστος 
φαίνηται. τοὺς δὲ λόγους, obs ἐν τῷ ἔμπροσθεν ἔλε- 
γον, οὐ δύναμαε νῦν ἐκβαλεῖν," ἐπειδή μοι ἦδε ἡ τύχη 
γέγονεν, ἀλλὰ σχεδόν τι ὅμοιοι φαίνονταίμοι, καὶ τοὺς 
αὐτοὺς πρεσβεύω καὶ τιμῶ, οὕςπερ καὶ πρότερον" ὧν 
ἐὰν μὴ βελτίω ὄχωμεν λόγειν ἐν τῷ παρόντι, εὖ ἴσθι, 
ὅτι οὐ μή σοι ξνγχωρήσω," οὐδ᾽ ἂν πλείω τῶν νῦν 
παρόντων' ἡ τῶν πολλων δύναμις ὥςπερ παῖδας ἡμᾶς 
μορμολύττηται, δεσμοὺς καὶ θανώτους ἐπυπέμπουσα 
καὶ χρημάτων ἀφαιρέσεις.Ξ Πῶς οὖν av μετριώτατα 
σκοποίμεθα αὐτά; Εἰ πρῶτον μὲν τοῦτον τὸν λόγον 
ἀναλάβοιμεν," ὃν σὺ λέγεις " περὶ τῶν δοξῶν, πότερον 
καλῶς ἐλέγετο ἑκάστοτε ἢ οὔ, ὅτι ταῖς μὲν δεῖ τῶν 
δοξῶν προςέχειν τὸν νοῦν, ταῖς δὲ οὔ. ἢ πρὶν μὲν ἐμὰ 
δεῖν ἀποθνήσκειν καλῶς ἐλέγετο, νῦν δὲ κατάδηλος 
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θῶν καὶ τῶν ἐναντιων. ἀλλὰ μὲν δὴ, φαίη γ᾽ ἄν τις, 
οἷοί 7’ εἰσὶν ἡμᾶς of πολλοὶ ἀποκτιννύναι; ΚΡ. Δῆλα 
δὴ καὶ ταῦτα' φαίη γὰρ ἄν, ὦ Σώκρατες. ΣΏ. ᾿Αληθῆ 
λέγεις. ἀλλ᾽, ὦ θαυμάσιε, οὗτός τε ὃ λόγος, ὃν διελη- 
λύθαμεν, ἔμουγε δοκεῖ ὅτι ὅμοιος εἶναι τῷ καὶ πρό- 
τερον} καὶ τόνδε αὖ σκόπει, εἰ ἔτι μένει ἡμῖν ἢ οὔ, 
ὅτι οὐ τὸ ξὴν περὶ πλείστου ποιητέον, ἀλλὰ τὸ εὖ 
ζῆν. ΚΡ. ᾿Αλλὰ μένεις. FN. Τὸ δὲ εὖ καὶ καλῶς 
καὶ δικαίως ὅτι ταὐτόν ἐστι, μένει, ἢ οὐ μένει; ΚΡ. 
ρει. 

IX. ΣΩ. Οὐκοῦν ἐκ τῶν ὁμολογουμένων" τοῦτο 
σκεπτέον, πότερον δίκαιον ἐμὲ ἐνθένδε πειρᾶσθαι 
ἐξιέναι, μὴ ἀφιέντων ᾿Αθηναίων," ἢ οὐ δίκαιον᾽ καὶ ἐὰν 
μὲν φαίνηται δίκαιον, einen εἰ δὲ μή, ἐῶμεν" ἃς 
δὲ σὺ λέγεις τὰς σκέψεις περί τε ἀναλώσεως χρημά- 
των" καὶ δόξης καὶ παίδων τροφῆς," μὴ ὡς ἀληθῶς 
ταῦτα, ὦ Κρίτων, σκέμματαϊ ἦ τῶν ῥᾳδίως ἀποκτιν- 
γύντωνξ καὶ ἀναβιωσκομένων γ᾽ ἄν, εἰ οἷοί τε ἧσαν, 
οὐδενὶ ξὺν νῷ, τούτων τῶν πολλῶν. ἡμῖν δ᾽, ἐπειδὴ ὁ 
λόγος οὕτως αἱρεῖ" μὴ οὐδὲν ἄλλο σκεπτέον ἦ ἣ ὅπερ 
γῦν δὴ ἐλέγομεν, πότερον δίκαια πράξομεν καὶ χρή- 
ματα τελοῦντες τούτοις τοῖς ἐμὲ ἐνθένδε ἐξάξουσι καὶ 
χάριτας, καὶ αὐτοὶ ἐξάγοντές τε καὶ ἐξαγόμενοι, ἢ τῇ 
ἀληθείᾳ ἀδικήσομεν ταῦτα πάντα ποιοῦντες κἂν 
φαινώμεθα ἄδικα αὐτὰ ἐργαζόμενοι, μὴ οὐ δέῃ ὑπολο- 
γίξεσθαι οὔτ᾽ εἰ ἀποθνήσκειν δεῖ παραμένοντας καὶ 
ἡσυχίαν ἄγοντας, οὔτε ἄλλο ὁτιοῦν πάσχειν πρὸ του 
ἀδικεῖν. KP. Καλῶς μέν μοι δοκεῖς λέγειν, ὦ Σώ- 
κρατες, ὅρα δὲ τί δρῶμεν. ΣΏ. Σκοπῶμεν, ὦ ᾽γαθέ, 
κοινῇ, καὶ εἴ πῃ ἔχεις ἀντιλέγειν ἐμοῦ λέγοντος, ἀν- 
τίλεγε καί σοι πείσομαι' εἰ δὲ μή, παῦσαι ἤδη, ὦ 
μακάριε, πολλάκις μοι λέγων τὸν αὐτὸν λόγον, ὡς χρή 
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ἐνθένδε ἀκόντων ᾿Αθηναίων ἐμὲ ἀπιέναι" ὡς ἐγὼ περὶ 
πολλοῦ ποιοῦμαι πεῖσαί σε ταῦτα πράττειν, ἀλλὰ 
μὴ ἄκοντος." ὅρα δὲ δὴ τῆς σκέψεως τὴν ἀρχήν, 
ἐάν σοι ἱκανῶς λέγηται, καὶ πειρῶ ἀποκρίνεσθαι 
τὸ ἐρωτώμενον, ἣ ἂν μάλιστα οἴῃ. ΚΡ. ᾿Αλλὰ 
“πειράσομαί. 

X. ΣΩ. Οὐδενὶ τρόπῳ φαμὲν ἑκόντας ἀδικητέον 
εἶναι," ἤ τινε μὲν ἀδικητέον τρόπῳ, τινὶ δὲ οὔ; ἢ 
οὐδαμῶς τό γε ἀδικεῖν οὔτε ἀγαθὸν οὔτε καλόν, ὡς 
πολλάκις ἡμῖν καὶ ἐντῷ ἔμπροσθεν χρόνῳ ὡμολογήθη ; 
ὅπερ καὶ ἄρτι ἐλέγετο. ἢ πᾶσαι ἡμῖν ἐκεῖναι αἱ πρόσ- 
θεν ὁμολογίαι ἐν ταῖςδε ταῖς ὀλίγαις ἡμέραις ἐκκεχυ- 
μέναι εἰσί," καὶ πάλαι, ὦ Κρίτων, ἄρα τηλικοίδε γέ- 
ροντες ἄνδρες πρὸς ἀλλήλους σπουδῇ διαλεγόμενοι 
ἐλάθομεν ἡμᾶς αὐτοὺς παίδων οὐδὲν διαφέροντες ; ἣ 
παντὸς μᾶλλον" οὕτως ἔχει, ὥςπερ τότε ἐλέγετο ἡμῖν; 
εἴτε φασὶν οἱ πολλοὶ εἴτε μή, καὶ εἴτε δεῖ ἡμᾶς ἔτι τῶν- 
δε χαλεπώτερα πάσχειν εἴτε καὶ πραότερα, ὅμως τό 
γε ἀδικεῖν τῷ ἀδικοῦντι καὶ κακὸν καὶ αἰσχρὸν τυγχά- 
poet ὃν παντὶ τρόπῳ; φαμέν, ἢ οὔ; ΚΡ. Φαμέν. ΣΩ. 
Οὐδαμῶς ἄρα δεῖ ἀδικεῖν. ΚΡ. Οὐ δῆτα. ΣΩ. Οὐδὲ 
ἀδικούμενον ἄρα ἀνταδικεῖν, ὡς οἱ πολλοὶ οἴονται," 
ἐπειδή γε οὐδαμῶς δεῖ ἀδικεῖν. KP. Οὐ φαίνεται. ΣΏ. 
| Τί δὲ δή; κακουργεῖν δεῖ, ὦ Κρίτων, ἢ οὔ; ΚΡ. Οὐ 
δεῖ δήπου, ὦ Σώκρατες. FN. Τί δέ; ἀντικακουργεῖν 
κακῶς πάσχοντα, WS οἱ πολλοί φασι, δίκαιον, ἢ οὐ 
δίκαιον; ΚΡ. Οὐδαμῶς. ΣΩ. Τὸ γάρ που κακῶς ποιεῖν 
ἀνθρώπους τοῦ ἀδικεῖν οὐδὲν διαφέρει. ΚΡ. ᾿Αληθῆ 
λέγεις. ΣΏ. Οὔτε ἄρα ἀνταδικεῖν δεῖ οὔτε κακῶς 
ποιεῖν οὐδένα ἀνθρώπων, οὐδ᾽ ἂν ὁτιοῦν πάσχῃ ὑπ’ 
αὐτῶν. καὶ ὅρα, ὦ Κρίτων, ταῦτα καθομολογῶν, ὅπως 
μὴ παρὰ δόξαν ὁμολογῇς. οἶδα γάρ, ὅτι ὁλύγοις τισὶ 
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ταῦτα καὶ δοκεῖ καὶ δόξει. ols οὖν οὕτω δέδοκται καὶ 
οἷς μή, τούτοις οὐκ ἔστι κοινὴ βουλή, ἀλλ᾽ ἀνάγκη 
τούτους ἀλλήλων καταφρονεῖν, ὁρῶντας τὰ ἀλλήλων 
βουλεύματα. σκόπει δὴ οὖν καὶ σὺ εὖ μάλα,ξ πότερον 
κοινωνεῖς καὶ ξυνδοκεῖ cor καὶ ἀρχώμεθα ἐντεῦθεν 
βουλευόμενοι, ὡς οὐδέποτε ὀρθῶς ἔχοντος" οὔτε τοῦ 
ἀδικεῖν οὔτε τοῦ ἀνταδικεῖν οὔτε κακῶς πάσχοντα 
ἀμύνεσθαι ἀντιδρῶντα κακῶς" ἢ ἀφίστασαι καὶ οὐ 
κοινωνεῖς τῆς ἀρχῆς; ἐμοὶ μὲν γὰρ καὶ πάλαι οὕτω 
καὶ νῦν ἔτι δοκεῖ, col δ᾽ εἴπῃ ἄλλῃ δέδοκται, λέγε καὶ 
δίδασκε. εἰ δὲ ἐμμένεις τοῖς πρόσθεν, τὸ μετὰ τοῦτο 
ἄκουε. ΚΡ. ᾿Αλλ’ ἐμμένω τε καὶ ξυνδοκεῖ μοι" ἀλλὰ 
λέγε. ΣΩ. Λέγω δὴ αὗ τὸ μετὰ τοῦτο, μᾶλλον δ᾽ ἐρωτῶ" 
πότερον ἃ ἄν τις ὁμολογήσῃ τῳ δίκαια ὄντα ποιητέον 
ἢ ἐξωπατητέον; ΚΡ. Ποιητέον. 

ΧΙ. SW. Ἐκ τούτων δὴ ἄθρει." ἀπιόντες ἐνθένδε 
ἡμεῖς μὴ πείσαντες τὴν πόλιν" πότερον κακῶς τινας 
ποιοῦμεν, καὶ ταῦτα obs ἥκιστα δεῖ, ἢ οὔ; καὶ ἐμμέ- 
γομεν οἷς ὡμολογήσαμεν δικαίοις" οὖσιν, ἡ οὔ; KP. 
Οὐκ ἔχω, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἀποκρίνασθαι πρὸς ὃ ἐρωτᾷς" 
οὐ γὰρ ἐννοῶ. ΣΩ. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ὧδε σκόπει. εἰ μέλλουσιν 
ἡμῖν ἐνθένδε εἴτε ἀποδιδράσκειν, εἴθ᾽ ὅπως δεῖ ὀνο- 
μάσαι τοῦτο, ἐλθόντες οἱ νόμοι καὶ τὸ κοινὸν τῆς πό- 
λεως" ἐπιστάντες ἔροιντο. Εἶπέ μοι, ὦ Σώκρατες, τί 
ἐν νῷ ἔχεις ποιεῖν; ἄλλο τι ἢ τούτῳ τῷ ἔργῳ, ᾧ 
ἐπιχειρεῖς, διανοεῖ τούς τε νόμους ἡμᾶς ἀπολέσαι καὶ 
ξύμπασαν τὴν πόλιν τὸ σὸν μέρος ;® ἢ δοκεῖ σοι οἷόν 
τε ἔτι ἐκείνην τὴν πόλιν εἶναι καὶ μὴ ἀνατετράφθαι," 
ἐν 7 ἂν αἱ γενόμεναι δίκαι μηδὲν ἰσχύωσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ὑπὸ 
ἰδιωτῶν ἄκυροί τε γίγνωνται καὶ διαφθείρωνται; Τί 
ἐροῦμεν, ὦ Κρίτων, πρὸς ταῦτα καὶ ἄλλα τοιαῦτα ; 
πολλὰ γὰρ ἄν τις ἔχοι, ἄλλως τε καὶ ῥήτωρ, εἰπεῖν 
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ὑπὲρ τούτου τοῦ νόμου ἀπολλυμένου, ὃς Tas δίκας τὰς 
δικασθείσας προςτάττει κυρίας εἶναι. ἢ ἐροῦμεν πρὸς 
αὐτούς, ὅτι Ἠδίκει γὰρ ἡμᾶς ἡ πόλιες δ καὶ οὐκ ὀρθῶς 
τὴν δίκην ἔκρινε; Ταῦτα ἢ τί ἐροῦμεν; KP. Ταῦτα 
vy Δί᾽, ὦ Σώκρατες. 

XII. ΣΏ. Τί οὖν, ἂν εἴπωσιν οἱ νόμοι, Ὦ 
Σώκρατες, ἦ καὶ ταῦτα ὡμολόγητο ἡμῖν τε καὶ σοί, 
ἢ ἐμμένειν ταῖς δίκαις αἷς ἂν ἡ πόλις Sixaly;* εἶ οὖν 
αὐτῶν θαυμάζοιμεν λεγόντων, ἴσως ἂν εἴποιεν, ὅτι Ὦ 
Σώκρατες, μὴ θαύμαζε τὰ λεγόμενα, ἀλλ᾽ ἀποκρίνου, 
ἐπειδὴ καὶ εἴωθας χρῆσθαι τῷ ἐρωτᾶν τε καὶ ἀποκρί- 
νεσθαι. φέρε γάρ, τί ἐγκαλῶν ἡμῖν τε καὶ τῇ πόλει 
ἐπιχειρεῖς ἡμᾶς ἀπολλύναι; οὐ πρῶτον μέν σε ἐγεν- 
νήσαμεν" ἡμεῖς, καὶ δι' ἡμῶν ἐλάμβανε τὴν μητέρα σου 
ὁ πατὴρ καὶ ἐφύτευσέσε; φράσον οὖν, τούτοις ἡμῶν, 
τοῖς νόμοις τοῖς περὶ τοὺς γάμους" μέμφει τι ὡς οὐ 
καλῶς ἔχουσιν; Οὐ μέμφομαι, φαίην ἄν. ᾿Αλλὰ τοῖς 
περὶ τὴν τοῦ γενομένου τροφήν τε καὶ παιδείαν," ἐν 
ἡ καὶ σὺ ἐπαιδεύθης; ἣ οὐ καλῶς" προςέταττον ἡμῶν 
οἱ ἐπὶ τούτοις τεταγμένοι νόμοι, παραγγέλλοντες τῷ 
πατρὶ τῷ σῷ σε ἐν μουσικῇ καὶ γυμναστικῇ παιδεύειν; 
Καλῶς, φαίην ἄν. Εἶεν. ἐπειδὴ δὲ ἐγένου τε καὶ 
ἐξετράφης καὶ ἐπαιδεύθης,ξ ἔχοις ἂν εἰπεῖν πρῶτον 
μὲν, ὡς οὐχὶ ἡμέτερος ἦσθα καὶ ἔκγονος καὶ δοῦλος, 
αὐτός τε καὶ οἱ σοὺ πρόγονοι; " καὶ εἰ τοῦθ᾽ οὕτως 
ἔχει, ἄρ᾽ ἐξ ἴσου οἴει εἶναι σοὶ, τὸ δίκαιον καὶ ἡμῖν, 
καὶ ἅττ᾽ ἂν ἡμεῖς σε ἐπιχειρῶμεν ποιεῖν, καὶ σὺ 
ταῦτα ἀντιποιεῖν' οἴει δίκαιον εἶναι; ἢ πρὸς μὲν ἄρα 
σοι τὸν πατέρα οὐκ ἐξ ἴσου ἦν τὸ δίκαιον καὶ πρὸς τὸν 
δεσπότην, εἴ σοι ὧν ἐτύγχανεν, ὥςτε, ἅπερ πάσχοις, 
ταῦτα καὶ ἀντιποιεῖν, οὔτε κακῶς ἀκούοντα ἀντιλέγειν" 
οὔτε τυπτόμενον ἀντιτύπτειν οὔτε ἄλλα τοιαῦτα πολ- 
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λά" πρὸς δὲ τὴν πατρίδα dpa! καὶ τοὺς νόμους ἐξέσται 
σοι, ὥστε, ἐάν σεἐπιχειρῶμεν ἡμεῖς ἀπολλύναι δίκαιον 
ἡγούμενοι εἶναι, καὶ σὺ δὲ ἡμᾶς τοὺς νόμους καὶ τὴν 
πατρίδα καθ' ὅσον δύνασαι ἐπιχειρήσεις ἀνταπολλύ- 
vat, καὶ φήσεις ταῦτα ποιῶν δίκαια πράττειν, ὁ τῇ 
ἀληθείᾳ τῆς ἀρετῆς ἐπιμελόμενος ; ἣ οὕτως εἶ σοφός, 
ὥςτε λέληθέ σε, ὅτε μητρός τε καὶ πατρὸς καὶ τῶν 
ἄλλων προγόνων ἁπάντων τιμιώτερόν ἐστι πατρὶς Ἃ 
καὶ σεμνότερον καὶ ἁγιώτερον καὶ ἐν μείζονι μοίρᾳ" καὶ 
παρὰ θεοῖς καὶ παρ᾽ ἀνθρώποις τοῖς νοῦν ἔχουσι, καὶ 
σέβεσθαι δεῖ καὶ μᾶλλον ὑπείκειν καὶ θωπεύειν πατρί- 
δα χαλεπαίνουσαν ἢ πατέρα, καὶ ἢ πείθειν, 7) ποιεῖγ᾽ 
ἃ ἂν κελεύῃ, καὶ πάσχειν, ἐάν τι ππροςτάττῃ παθεῖν, 
ἡσυχίαν ἄγοντα, ἐάν τε τύπτεσθαι ἐάν τε δεῖσθαι, ἐάν 
τε els πόλεμον ἄγῃ τρωθησόμενον ἢ ἀποθανούμενον, 
ποιητέον ταῦτα, καὶ τὸ δίκαιον οὕτως ἔχει, καὶ οὐχὶ 
ὑπεικτέον, οὐδὲ ἀναχωρητέον, οὐδὲ λειπτέον τὴν τάξιν, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐν πολέμῳ καὶ ἐν δικαστηρίῳ καὶ πανταχοῦ 
ποιητέον ἃ ἂν κελεύῃ ἡ πόλις καὶ ἡ πατρίς, ἢ πείθειν 
αὐτὴν ἡ τὸ δίκαιον πέφυκε᾽ βιάξεσθαιε δ' οὐχ ὅσιον 
οὔτε μητέρα οὔτε πατέρα, πολὺ δὲ τούτων ἔτι ἧττον 
τὴν πατρίδα. Τί φήσομεν. πρὸς ταῦτα, ὦ Κρίτων ; 
ἀληθῆ λόγειν τοὺς νόμους, ἢ οὔ; ΚΡ. Ἔμοιγε δοκεῖ. 
ΧΙΠ. ΣΏ. Σκόπει τοίνυν, ὦ Σώκρατες, φαῖεν ἂν 
ἴσως οἱ νόμοι, εἰ ἡμεῖς ταῦτα ἀληθῆ λέγομεν, ὅτι οὐ 
δίκαια ἡμᾶς ἐπιχειρεῖς δρᾶν ἃ viv ἐπιχειρεῖς. ἡμεῖς 
γάρ σε γεννήσαντες, ἐκθρέψαντες, παιδεύσαντες, με- 
ταδόντες ἁπάντων ὧν οἷοί τ᾽ ἦμεν καλῶν σοὶ καὶ τοῖς 
ἄλλοις πᾶσι πολίταις, ὅμως προαγορεύομεν τῷ ἐξου- 
olay πεποιηκέναι" Αθηναίων τῷ βουλομένῳ, ἐπειδὰν 
δοκιμασθῇ καὶ ἴδην τὰ ἐν τῇ πόλει πράγματα καὶ ἡμᾶς 
τοὺς νόμους, ᾧ ἂν μὴ ἀρέσκωμεν ἡμεῖς, ἐξεῖναι λα- 
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Bovra τὰ αὑτοῦ ἀπιέναι ὅποι Av βούληται. καὶ οὐδεὶς 
ἡμῶν τῶν νόμων ἐμποδών ἐστιν οὐδ᾽ ἀπαγορεύει, ἐάν 
τέ τις βούληται ὑμῶν εἰς ἀποικίαν ἰέναι, εἰ μὴ ἀρέσ- 
κοίμεν ἡμεῖς τε καὶ ἡ πόλις, ἐάν τε μετοικεῖν ἄλλοσέ 
ποι" ἐλθών, ἰέναι ἐκεῖσε, ὅποι ἂν βούληται, ἔχοντα τὰ 
αὑτοῦ. ὃς δ᾽ ἂν ὑμῶν παραμείνῃ, ὁρῶν ὃν τρόπον ἡμεῖς 
τάς τε δίκας δικάζομεν καὶ τἄλλα τὴν πόλιν διοικοῦ- 
μεν, ἤδη φαμὲν τοῦτον ὡμολογηκέναι ἔργῳ ἡμῖν ἃ ἂν 
ἡμεῖς κελεύωμεν ποιήσειν ταῦτα, καὶ τὸν μὴ πειθό- 
μενον τριχῇ φαμεν ἀδικεῖν, ὅτι τε γεννήταις οὖσιν 
ἡμῖν οὐ πείθεται, καὶ ὅτε τροφεῦσι, καὶ ὅτι ὁμολογή- 
σας ἢ μὴν πείθεσθαι οὔτε πείθεται οὔτε πείθει ἡμᾶς," 
εἰ μὴ καλῶς τε ποιοῦμεν, προτιθέντων ἡμῶν, καὶ οὐκ 
ἀγρίως ἐπιταττόντων ποιεῖν ἃ ἂν κελεύωμεν, ἀλλὰ 
ἐφιέντων δυεῖν θἄτερα, ἢ πείθειν ἡμᾶς, ἢ ποιεῖν, τού- 
τῶν οὐδέτερα “ποιεῖ. . 

XIV. Ταύταις δή φαμεν καὶ σέ, ὦ Σώκρατες, ταῖς 
αἰτίαις ἐνέξεσθαι," εἴπερ ποιήσεις ἃ ἐπινοεῖς, καὶ οὐχ 
ἥκιστα Ἀθηναίων σέ, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν τοῖς μάλιστα." Ei οὖν ἐγὼ 
εἴποιμε, διὰ τί δή; ἴσως ἄν μου δικαίως καθάπτοιντο,5 
λέγοντες, ὅτι ἐν τοῖς μάλιστα ᾿Αθηναίων ἐγὼ αὐτοῖς 
ὡμολογηκὼς τυγχάνω ταύτην τὴν ὁμολογίαν. φαῖεν 
γὰρ ἂν ὅτι Ὦ Σώκρατες, μεγάλα ἡμῖν τούτων τεκμή- 
pia ἐστιν, ὅτι σοὶ καὶ ἡμεῖς ἠρέσκομεν καὶ ἡ πόλις" 
av γὰρ ἄν ποτε τῶν ἄλλων ᾿Αθηναίων ἁπάντων διαφε- 
ρὄντως" ἐν αὐτῇ ἐπεδήμεις, εἰ μή σοι διαφερόντως 
ἤρεσκε, καὶ οὔτ᾽ ἐπὶ θεωρίαν" πώποτε ἐκ τῆς πόλεως 
ἐξῆλθες, ὅτι μὴ ἅπαξ εἰς Ἰσθμόν, οὔτε ἄλλοσε οὐδα- 
μόσε, εἰ μή ποι στρατευσόμενος,ἷ οὔτε ἄλλην ἀπο-. 
δημίαν ἐποιήσω πώποτε, ὥςπερ οἱ ἄλλοι ἄνθρωποι, 
od’ ἐπιθυμία σε ἄλλης πόλεως οὐδ᾽ ἄλλων͵ νόμων 


ἔλαβεν εἰδέναι, ἀλλὰ ἡμεῖς σοι ἱκανοὶ ἦμεν καὶ ἡ 
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ἡμετέρα πόλις" οὕτω σφόδρα ἡμᾶς 7 pov, καὶ ὡμολόγεις 
καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς πολιτεύεσθαι" τά τε ἄλλα καὶ παῖδας ἐν 
αὐτῇ ἐποιήσῳ, ὡς ἀρεσκούσης σοι τῆς πόλεως" ἔτι 
τοίνυν ἐν αὐτῇ τῇ δίκῃ ἐξῆν σοι φυγῆς τιμήσασθαιΐ εἰ 
ἐβούλου, καὶ ὅπερ νῦν ἀκούσης τῆς πόλεως ἐπιχειρεῖς, 
τότε ἑκούσης ποιῆσαι. σὺ δὲ τότε μὲν ἐκαλλωπίζου 
ὡς οὐκ ἀγανακτῶν, εἶ δέοι τεθνάναι σε, GAN ἡροῦ, ὡς 
ἔφησθα, πρὸ τῆς φυγῆς θάνατον" γῦν δὲ οὔτ᾽ ἐκείνους 
τοὺς λόγους αἰσχύνει, οὔτε ἡμῶν τῶν νόμων ἐντρέπει, 
ἐπιχειρῶν διαφθεῖραι, πράττεις τε ἅπερ ἂν δοῦλος 
φαυλότατος πράξειεν, ἀποδιδράσκειν ἐπιχειρῶν παρὰ 
τὰς ξυνθήκας τε καὶ τὰς ὁμολογίας, Kal’ ἃς ἡμῖν ξυ- 
γέθου πολιτεύεσθαι. πρῶτον μὲν οὖν ἡμῖν τοῦτ᾽ αὐτὸ 
ἀπόκριναι, εἰ ἀληθῆ λέγομεν, φάσκοντές σε ὡμολογη- 
κέναι πολιτεύεσθαι καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς ἔργῳ, GAN’ οὐ λόγῳ, ἢ 
οὐκ ἀληθῆ. Τί φῶμεν πρὸς ταῦτα, ὦ Κρίτων; ἄλλο 
τί ἢ ὁμολογῶμεν; KP, ᾿Ανάγκη, ὦ Σώκρατες. ΣΩ. 
"Addo τι οὖν ἂν φαῖενκ ἡ ξυνθήκας τὰς πρὸς ἡμᾶς 
αὐτοὺς καὶ ὁμολογίας παραβαίνεις, οὐχ ὑπ᾽ ἀνάγκης 
ὁμολογήσας, οὐδὲ ἀπατηθείς, οὐδὲ ἐν ὀλύγῳ χρόνῳ 
ἀναγκασθεὶς βουλεύσασθαι, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν ἔτεσιν ἑβδομή- 
xovra, ἐν οἷς ἐξῆν σοι ἀπιέναι, εἰ μὴ ἠρέσκομεν ἡμεῖς 
μηδὲ δίκαιαι ἐφαίνοντό σοι ai ὁμολογίαι εἶναι. σὺ δὲ 
οὔτε “Δακεδαίμονα προῃροῦ οὔτε Κρήτην, ἃς δὴ 
ἑκάστοτε φὴς εὐνομεῖσθαι, οὔτε ἄλλην οὐδεμίαν τῶν 
Ἑλληνίδων πόλεων, οὐδὲ τῶν βαρβαρικῶν," ἀλλ᾽ 
ἐλάττω ἐξ αὐτῆς ἀπεδήμησας ἢ οἱ χωλοί τε καὶ τυ- 
φλοὶ καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι ἀνάπηροι' οὕτω σοι διαφερόντως 
τῶν ἄλλων ᾿Αθηναίων ἤρεσκεν ἡ πόλις τε καὶ ἡμεῖς 
οἱ νόμοι δῆλον ὅτι"" τίνι γὰρ ἂν πόλιες ἀρέσκοι ἄνευ 
νόμων; νῦν δὲ δὴ οὐκ ἐμμενεῖς τοῖς ὡμολογημένοις ; 
ἐὰν ἡμῖν γε πείθη, ὦ Σώκρατες" καὶ οὐ κατωγέλαστός 
γε ἔσει ἐκ τῆς πόλεως ἐξελθών. 
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XV. Σκόπειγὰρ δή, ταῦτα παραβὰς καὶ ἐξαμαρτών 
τι τούτων τί ἀγαθὸν ἐργάσει σαυτόν, ἢ τοὺς ἐπιτηδεί- 
ous τοὺς σαυτοῦ" ὅτι μὲν γὰρ κινδυνεύσουσί γέ σου 
οἱ ἐπιτήδειοι καὶ αὐτοὶ φεύγειν καὶ στερηθῆναι τῆς 
πόλεως, ἢ τὴν οὐσίαν ἀπολέσαι, σχεδόν τι δῆλον' 
αὐτὸς δὲ πρῶτον μὲν ἐὰν εἰς τῶν ἐγγύτατά τινα πό- 
λεων ἔλθῃς, ἢ Θήβαζε ἣ Μεγαράδε͵ --- εὐνομοῦνται 
γὰρ ἀμφότεραι--- πολέμιος ἥξεις, ὦ Σώκρατες, τῇ 
τούτων πολιτείᾳ," καὶ ὅσουπερ κήδονται τῶν αὑτῶν 
πόλεων, ὑποβλέψονταί σε διαφθορέα ἡγούμενοι τῶν 
νόμων, καὶ βεβαιώσεις τοῖς δικασταῖς" τὴν δόξαν, 
ὥςτε δοκεῖν ὀρθῶς τὴν δίκην δικάσαι’ ὅστις γὰρ νόμων 
διαφθὸρεύς ἐστι, σφόδρα που δόξειεν ἂν νέων γε καὶ 
ἀνοήτων ἀνθρώπων διαφθορεὺς εἶναι. πότερον οὖν 
φεύξει τάς τε εὐνομουμένας πόλεις καὶ τῶν ἀνδρῶν 
τοὺς κοσμιωτάτους ;° καὶ τοῦτο ποιοῦντι ἄρα ἄξιόν 
σοι ζῆν ἔσται ; ἢ πλησιάσεις τούτοις καὶ ἀναισχυν- 
τήσεις διαλεγόμενος----τίνας λόγους, ὦ Σώκρατες ; ἢ 
οὕςπερ ἐνθάδε, ὡς ἡ ἀρετὴ καὶ ἡ δικαιοσύνη πλείστου 
ἄξιον τοῖς ἀνθρώποις καὶ τὰ νόμιμα καὶ οἱ νόμοι; καὶ 
οὐκ οἴει ἄσχημον ἂν φανεῖσθαι" τὸ τοῦ Σωκράτους 
πρᾶγμα; οἴεσθαί γε χρή. ᾿Αλλ’ ἐκ μὲν τούτων τῶν 
τόπων ἀπαρεῖς, ἥξεις δὲ εἰς Θετταλίαν παρὰ τοὺς 
ξένους τοὺς Κρίτωνος" ἐκεῖ γὰρ δὴ πλείστη ἀταξία καὶ 
ἀκολασία,' καὶ ἴσως ἂν ἡδέως σου ἀκούοιεν ὡς γελοίως 
ἐκ τοῦ δεσμωτηρίου ἀπεδίδρασκες, σκενήν τέ τινα 
περιθέμενος," ἣ διφθέραν λαβών, ἢ ἄλλα ola δὴ εἰώ- 
θασιν ἐνσκενάξεσθαι οἱ ἀποδιδράσκοντες, καὶ τὸ σχῆ- 
μα" τὸ σαυτοῦ μεταλλάξας. ὅτι δὲ γέρων ἀνὴρ σμικροῦ 
χρόνου τῷ βίῳ λοιποῦ ὄντος, ὡς τὸ εἰκός, ἐτόλμησας 
οὕτω γλίσχρως ἐπιθυμεῖν ξῆν, νόμους τοὺς μεγίστους 
“παραβάς, οὐδεὶς ὃς ἐρεῖ ; ἴσως, ἂν μή τινα λυπῆς" εἰ 
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δὲ μή," ἀκούσει, ὦ Σώκρατες, πολλὰ καὶ ἀνάξια 
σαντοῦ. ὑπερχόμενος δὴ βιώσει πάντας ἀνθρώπους 
καὶ δουλεύων"; τί ποιῶν ἢ εὐωχούμενος ἐν Θετταλίᾳ, 
ὥςπερ ἐπὶ δεῖπνον ἀποδεδημηκὼς εἰς Θετταλίαν; λό- 
γοι δὲ ἐκεῖνοι οἱ περὶ δικαιοσύνης τε καὶ τῆς ἄλλης 
ἀρετῆς ποῦ ἡμῖν ἔσονται; ᾿Αλλὰ δὴ τῶν παίδων ἕνεκα 
βούλει ζῆν, ἵνα αὐτοὺς ἐκθρόψῃς καὶ παιδεύσῃς ; τί 
δαί; εἰς Θετταλίαν αὐτοὺς ἀγωγὼν θρέψεις τε καὶ 
παιδεύσεις, ξένους ποιήσας, ἵνα καὶ τοῦτό σου 
ἀπολαύσωσιν ;" ἢ τοῦτο μὲν οὔ, αὐτοῦ" δὲ τρεφόμενοι 
σοῦ ζῶντος βέλτιον θρέψονται καὶ παιδεύσονται, μὴ 
ξυνόντος σοῦ αὐτοῖς ; οἱ γὰρ ἐπιτήδειοι οἱ σοὶ 
ἐπιμελήσονται αὐτῶν. πότερον ἐὰν εἰς ΘετταλίανῬ 
ἀποδημήσῃς, ἐπιμελήσονται" ἐὰν δὲ εἰς Aidou ἀπο- 
δημήσῃς, οὐχὶ ἐπιμελήσονται ; εἴπερ γέ τι ὄφελος 
αὐτῶν ἐστι τῶν σοι alll ἐπιτηδείων εἶναι" 
οἴεσθαι γε χρή. 

XVI. AAN ὦ Σώκρατες, πειθόμενος ἡ ἡμῖν τοῖς σοῖς 
τροφεῦσι μήτε παῖδας περὶ πλείονος ποιοῦ μήτε τὸ 
᾿ξὴν μήτε ἄλλο μηδὲν πρὸ τοῦ δικαίου," ἵνα εἰς Aidov 
ἐλθὼν ἔχῃς ταῦτα πάντα ἀπολογήσασθαι τοῖς ἐκεῖ 
ἄρχουσιν' οὔτε γὰρ ἐνθάδε σοι φαίνεται ταῦτα πράτ- 
Tov’ ἄμεινον εἶναι οὐδὲ δικαιότερον οὐδὲ ὁσιώτερον, 
οὐδὲ ἄλλῳ τῶν σῶν οὐδενί, οὔτε ἐκεῖσε ἀφικομένῳ 
ἄμεινον ἔσται. ἀλλὰ νῦν μὲν" ἠδικημένος ἄπει, ἐὰν 
ἀπίῃς, οὐχ ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν τῶν νόμων ἀλλ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ἀνθρώπων" 
ἐὰν δὲ ἐξέλθῃς οὕτως αἰσχρῶς ἀνταδικήσας τε καὶ 
ἀντικακουργήσας, τὰς σαυτοῦ ὁμολογίας τε καὶ 
ξυνθήκας τὰς πρὸς ἡμᾶς παραβὰς καὶ κακὰ ἐργασά- 
μενος τούτους, obs ἥκιστα ἔδει, σαντόν τε καὶ φίλους 
καὶ πατρίδα καὶ ἡμᾶς, ἡμεῖς τέ σοι χαλεπανοῦμεν 
ξῶντι, καὶ ἐκεῖ οἱ ἡμέτεροι ἀδελφοὶ οἱ ἐν Αἵδου νόμοι 
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οὐκ εὐμενῶς σε ὑποδέξονται, εἰδότες, ὅτι καὶ ἡμᾶς 
3 / 3 , \ Ν , 3 lA 
ἐπεχείρησας ἀπολέσαι TO σὸν μέρος. ἀλλὰ μή σε 
πείσῃ Κρίτων ποιεῖν ἃ λέγει μᾶλλον ἢ ἡμεῖς. 

XVII. Ταῦτα, ὦ φίλε ἑταῖρε Κρίτων, εὖ ἴσθι, ὅτι 
ἐγὼ δοκῶ ἀκούειν," ὥςπερ οἱ κορυβαντιῶντες τῶν 

3. A a > ’ > 3 Ψ ς 2 A 
αὐλῶν δοκοῦσιν ἀκούειν, καὶ ἐν ἐμοὶ αὕτη ἡ ἠχὴ 
τούτων τὼν λόγων βομβεῖ καὶ ποιεῖ μὴ δύνασθαι 
τῶν ἄλλων ἀκούειν: ἀλλὰ ἴσθι, ὅσα γε τὰ νῦν ἐμοὶ 
δοκοῦντα, ἐάν τι λέγῃς παρὰ ταῦτα," μάτην ἐρεῖς. 
ὅμως μέντοι εἴ τι οἴει πλέον ποιήσειν, λέγε. KP. 
AAN’ ὦ Σώκρατες οὐκ ἔχω λέγειν. ΣΏ. Ἔα τοίνυν, 
ὦ Κρίτων, καὶ πράττωμεν ταύτῃ, ἐπειδὴ ταύτῃ ὁ 
θεὸς ὑφηγεῖται." 


NOTES 


ON THE 


APOLOGY OF SOCRATES. 


Cuap. L δ ὦ ἀνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι. Socrates might also have ad- 
dressed the tribunal with the words ὦ ἄνδρες δικασταί. But the 
style which he has actually adopted was one which was peculiarly 
pleasing to the Athenian ear, and simple as it is, partook of the 
nature of a compliment. For ᾿Αθηναῖος, in addition to its 
primary and obvious meaning, seems also to carry with it the 
notion of that urbanity and lettered refinement which was the 
characteristic of Athens, Compare what Socrates says in chapter 
XVii.: ὅτι, ὦ ἄριστε ἀνδρῶν, ᾿Αθηναῖος ὦν, πόλεως τῆς μεγίστης 
καὶ εὐδοκιμωτάτης εἰς σοφίαν καὶ ἰσχύν, κατιλ. And in the like 
spirit Cicero contrasts the native of Athens with the boor. See 
de Offic. 1.1, and Epist. ad Divers. XV.19. It is worthy of re- 
mark, however, that Socrates reserves the title of δικασταὶ for 
those who showed their superiority over jealousy and party-spirit 
by voting for his acquittal. See chap.xxxi. The words ὅ,τι 
μὲν ὑμεῖς πεπόνθατε ὑπὸ τῶν ἐμῶν κατηγόρων may be thus 
translated: How your minds have been impressed by the speeches 
of my accusers. For the preposition ὑπὸ after a verb neuter, see 
Matth. Gr. §496.8. It may in all cases be so used when the 
state indicated by the verb is represented as the consequence of 
something said or done by another. The preposition αὖ is occa- 
sionally used in the same manner in Latin. 

Ὁ ἐγὼ δ᾽ οὖν καὶ αὐτὸς---ἐπελαθόμην] .As for me, I was well 
nigh forgetting myself while listening to them, i.e, was ready to 
fancy myself other than I really am; of course said ironically. 
The same expression is used in Phsedr. p.228. A. εἰ ἐγὼ Φαῖδρον 
ἀγνοῶ, καὶ ἐμαυτοῦ ἐπιλέλησμαι. Menexen. p. 235. C. μόγις 
ἀναμιμνήσκομαι ἐμαυτοῦ. For the ὑπὸ after a neuter verb, see 
the foregoing note. 

© ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν) that is, So to speak: One might almost say. 
It refers to οὐδὲν εἰρήκασιν, They have hardly uttered a word that 
ts true. 

K 5 
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4 αὐτῶν ἕν ἐθαύμασα] On the partitive genitive αὐτῶν, see 
Matth. Gr. § 317. The meaning is, “one thing in those per- 
sons;” for αὐτῶν is masculine. τῶν πολλῶν also depends on ἕν. 
But what astonished me above all in these persons, was the follow- 
ing particular one of the host of falsehoods which they told. 

© ὡς χρῆν ὑμᾶς etr., μὴ---ἐξαπατηθῆτε] The imperfect indi- 
cative indicates that the thing has not been as his accusers would 
have had it; ἐ.6., that the insinuation has been disregarded by 
the dicasts. Compare Matthiz § 505. obs. As Socrates is here 
putting himeelf in his enemies’ position, and, indeed, quoting 
their words, we should naturally expect the optative ἐξαπατη- 
θείητε, rather than the subjunctive. Hence Heindorf proposes 
our correcting accordingly. But nothing is commoner than this 
transition from the direct to the indirect mode of speech; and 
the use of the subjunctive enables us to realise more vividly the 
probability which appeared to present itself to the mind of the 
speaker whose words are quoted. See Matth. § 518. 

' ἐπειδὰν pnd ὁπωότιοῦν] The particle ody, attached to rela- 
tive pronouns and adverbs, has about the force of the Latin 
cunque. Thus ὁποῖος is qualis; ὁποιοσοῦν, qualis cunque; ὅπως 
is quomodo; ὁπωσοῦν, quocunque modo. Accordingly, μήδ᾽ 
ὁπωστιοῦν will be ne minime quidem, not in the very least. A 
little further on occurs‘the formula εἰ μὴ dpa, about equivalent 
to the Latin nisi forte, unless perchance; used ironically here, of 
course. 

& ob κατὰ τούτους εἶναι phrwp) That is, If this be their defi- 
nition of an orator, I must needs confess that, unlike them, I am 
an orator, seeing I speak only the truth. The very plausible con- 
jecture of Muretus, that the οὐ skould be omitted, is, therefore, 
rendered entirely unnecessary. Socrates agrees with his oppo- 
nents in their (assumed) theory of the duties of an orator, but 
not in their practice. ᾿ 

5 ἤ τι ἢ οὐδὲν ἀληθὲς εἰρήκασινἹ That is, They have said 
little or nothing that is true. For the formula here used, compare 
Xen. Cyr. VII. ὅ, 45. τούτων τῶν περιεστηκότων ἢ τινα 7 οὐδένα 
οἶδα. Elian de Nat. Anim. VI. 50. ἴσασιν Αἰγυπτίων ἤ τις 7) 
οὐδείς. See Matth. Gr. ὃ 487,8. πᾶσαν τὴν ἀλήθειαν must be 
taken in the concrete sense, the whole matter as it really stands. 
“ἢ κεκαλλιεπημένους γε λόγους---Ἴ ἈΚαλλιεπεῖν signifies to speak 
gracefully and elegantly. Accordingly, λόγοι κεκαλλιεπημένοι 
ῥήμασί re καὶ ὀνόμασι are speeches composed of graceful sen- 
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tences and elegant words. For ῥήματα and ὀνόματα differ in this, 
that the latter are simply nouns by themselves; the former, nouns 
or subjects with their predicates. Socrates further adds the ex- 
pressions κεκοσμημένους, i.e., embellished with all the figures of 
oratory.—elxy, at random, ἴ.6., extemporaneously. The idea is 
more fully carried out in the words immediately subjoined, τοῖς 
ἐπιτυχοῦσιν ὀνόμασι, ἴ.6., with such words as offer themselves un- 
sought. Fischer is undoubtedly wrong in supposing that by τὰ 
ἐπιτυχόντα ὀνόματα, Socrates meant common and trite words. 

K δίκαια εἶναι ἃ λέγω] Socrates is conscious of having right 
on his side, and therefore feels little anxiety about the precise 
words he shall make use of, or the form which his speech is to 
take.—rgde rg ἡλικίᾳ, to an old man like me; for the abstract is 
here as often used for the concrete, Hence the ὥσπερ μειρακίῳ, 
which is immediately subjoined. Socrates was seventy years of 
age at the time of his trial and death. See a little farther on in 
this chapter. πλάττειν λόγους is to frame one’s words artificially, 
to speak like a rhetorician. Compare Demosth. de Coron. p. 268. 
ed. R. ri λόγους πλάττεις ;---οἰς ὑμῖς εἰςιέναι is equivalent to εἰς 
τὸ δικαστήριον εἰριέναι. For εἰς is not simply identical in mean- 
ing with πρός. Similarly, in Chap. XIX., we have ἀναβαίνων 
εἰς rd πλῆθος, ἵ. 6.) ascending the bema to speak before them. 

1 καὶ παρίεμαι)ώ The verb παρίεμαι is pretty nearly synony- 
mous with δέομαι or παραιτοῦμαι. Literally, I bring over to 
myself, or try to do so: hence J beg, or entreat. 

πὶ καὶ ἐν ἀγορᾷ ἐπὶ τῶν τραπεζῶν] That is, at the bankers’ 
tables in the agora. The reading, καὶ ἐν ἀγορᾷ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν 
τραπεζῶν, is manifestly incorrect; for there is no doubt that the 
τράπεζαι referred to were in the ἀγορά. The καὶ ἐν ἀγορᾷ is 
answered to by the καὶ ἄλλοθι, which follows almost immediately 
afterwards. The benches of the τραπεζῖται would be chiefly 
frequented by the wealthier citizens, to whom Socrates thus ap- 
peals for confirmation of his assertions; and the dicasts were 
probably most of them of this class. 

5 καὶ ἄλλοθι] That is,in the workshops of artisans, in the 
gymnasia, etc. Compare Xen. Mem. J. 1,10. πρωΐ re yap εἰς 
τοὺς περιπάτους καὶ τὰ γυμνάσια ὕει, καὶ πληθούσης ἀγορᾶς 
ἐκεῖ φανερὸς ἦν, κ΄ τ΄ λ. 

9 μήτε θορυβεῖν] The verb θορυβεῖν is said of bustle and 
confusion of every kind, as when the dicasts mutter to one ano- 
ther, and speak loud enough to be heard. Μὴ θορυβεῖτε is an 
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established formula of the orators, when they are about to say 
anything which may be displeasing to their auditors. See Chap. 
V. in two places. 

P ἔτη γεγονὼς πλείω ἑβδομήκοντα] There is no necessity that 
ἢ should be added after πλείω. See Matth. Gr. § 455.4. Ser- 
ranus translates “ more than sixty years old;” so that he appears 
to have read πλείω ἑξήκοντα; and we have the testimony of 
Laertius 11. 45, that some alleged Socrates to have been put to 
death at the age of sixty. But see Crito, Chap. XIV. 

4 ξένως ἔχω τῆς ἐνθάδε λέξεως] On this use of the genitive 
see Matth. § 337.—1) ἐνθάδε λέξις, style of speaking customary 
in courts of justice. 

᾿ ὥσπερ οὖν ἄν, εἴ It must not be supposed that in this and 
like cases, the ἂν is to be referred to the protasis of the sentence, 
It belongs to the verb-in the apodosis; but by its being placed 
thus prominently at the beginning of the sentence, the reader 
is beforehand apprised of its hypothetical character. It is, how- 
ever, generally repeated with the verb of the apodosis. The 
passage before us is, therefore, to be understood as if it were 
written: ὥσπερ ody ἄν ξυνεγιγνώσκετε δήπου μοι, εἰ τῷ ὄντι 
ξένος, κατιλ. Comp. Gorg., p. 447. D. p.479. A. ὥσπερ ἂν εἴ τις 
τοῖς μεγίστοις νοσήμασι συνισχόμενος. .. «. φοβούμενος, wore- 
ρανεὶ παῖς, κι τ. λ., where ὡσπερανεὶ παὶς must be explained as 
equivalent to ὥσπερ ἂν φοβοῖτο εἰ παῖς εἴη. Similarly Xen. 
Cyr. I. 8.1. ἠσπάζετο αὐτὸν ὥσπερ ἂν εἴ τις πάλαι συντεθραμ- 
μένος ἀσπάζοιτο, t.e., ὥσπερ ἄν τις ἀσπάζοιτο, εἰ πάλαι συντε- 
θραμμένος ἀσπάζοιτο. 
| © by ἑκείνῃ τῇ φωνῇ---ἐτεθράμμην] That is, in my own mother 
tongue or dialect. Socrates is here referring to the δίκαι ἀπὸ 
συμβόλων, as they were called. See Dict. Antiqq. p. 1081. 
τοῦτο δίκαιον is the same as τοῦτο ὡς δίκαιόν τι. the δίκαιον 
being in apposition with τοῦτο, and not its proper substantive. 
See Matthis Gr. ὃ 470. In the same manner in ὁ. 5. ταυτί 
μοι δοκεῖ δίκαια λέγειν ὁ λέγων. 

t αὕτη ἀρετή] If the article is preserved, the words are to be 
thus connected: αὕτη ἡ ἀρετὴ (that is, that he see whether the 
truth be spoken or not) δικαστοῦ ἐστιν: this virtue belongs to a 
judge, is proper toa judge. If the article is omitted: for this is 
the virtue of a judge. For when the pronoun is the subject, and 
the substantive the predicate, the article is omitted. 

II. 5 δίκαιός εἶμι ἀπολογήσασθαι] On this construction see 


oe 
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Matth. 8296. A participle is sometimes employed in cases of 
this kind; see Chap. X., about the middle, κατάδηλοι γίγνονται 
προσποιούμενοι. A little further the construction is πρὸς ra 
πρῶτα κατηγορημένα μοῦ Wevdn. 

b καὶ πάλαι πολλὰ ἤδη ἔτη] The words πολλὰ ἔτη are added 
for the purpose of determining more precisely the meaning of 
πάλαι; since πάλαι is not always used of time long since past, but 
often also of a short space of time, of years, months, days, &c. 
The Latin dudum and jamdudum are used in the same manner. 
The words are to be thus connected: καὶ πάλαι πολλὰ Hon ἔτη 
λέγοντες καὶ οὐδὲν ἀληθὲς λέγοντες, the sense being: For there 
have been many accusers of me before you, who, though they have 
accused me for a long time past,—now many years,—have not 
brought forward a word of truth. 

« ἢ τοὺς dugi*Avuroy} That is, Anytus and his associates, 
Meletus and Lycon. See Matth. § 272. Anytus, in particular, 
is mentioned, because he was the most formidable and bitter 
enemy of Socrates: he had acquired great popularity by his 
conduct during the time of the Thirty Tyrants. For some fur- 
ther particulars respecting him, see Chap. X., note ἐ. 

ἃ ἀλλ᾽ ἐκεῖνοι δεινότεροι---Ἴ Socrates appears to refer to the 
aecusations which Aristophanes and the other comic poets, as 
Enpolis, &c., had brought against him. See Chap. III. 

4 τά re μετέωρα φροντιστής κι τ.λ.} φροντιστὴς having the 
same signification as φροντίζων, takes the accusative. With 
regard to the charge which is here positively denied, see also 
Aristoph. Nubes, vv. 100, 189, etc. Xenophon tells us that So- 
crates discountenanced the pursuit of the study of astronomy, 
deeming it of no practical utility. “And yet,” he adds, “he 
was not uninformed in relation to these matters” (xalros οὐδὲ 
τούτων ἀνήκοος ἦν). It would seem, therefore, that he must in 
his earlier days have paid some attention to this and kindred 
subjects; and, indeed, Xenophon tells us in the same chapter 
(Mem. IV. 7.3), that he was possessed of a knowledge of geo- 
metry. The physical speculations in the Phsdo, Chap. §8 and 
following, must be ascribed to Platd, and perhaps, also, the re- 
ference to Anaxagoras’s lecture (ἐδ. c. 46). 

f καὶ τὸν ἥττω λόγον κρείττω mous] See Aristoph. Nubes: 
v.99 foll. Cicero in Brutus, c.8. docere, qaemadmodum causa 
inferior dicendo fieri superior possit. Gell. N. A. V. ¢.3. docere, 
quanam verborum indastria causa infirmior fiat fortior. 
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δ. ταύτην τὴν φήμην κατασκεδάσαντεςρ]Ὶ Heindorf thought we 
ought to read: οἱ ταύτην r.9.x. But there is no need of the 
article, since the participle is used not to define the class, but to 
express the reason why that class of accusers was most dan- 
gerous to Socrates. “Those persons,” he says,“ because they 
have spread abroad that report, are formidable and dangerous 
accusers,” 

b οὐδὲ θεοὺς νομίζειν] That is, not even believe that there 
are gods, 

ιν ᾧ ἂν μάλιστα ἐπιστεύσατε] And these things they told 
you too, at the age when you were above all likely to lend an ear to 
them ? 

k ἀτεχνῶς ἐρήμην κατηγ.] ἐρήμη (δίκη) is a cause heard in 
the absence of the accused, who fails to appear in court. See 
Dict. Antiq., p.404. The defendant was then said εἰς τὴν κυρίαν 
μὴ ὀφθῆναι or μὴ ἀπαντῆσαι. Accordingly ἐρήμην κατηγορεῖν 
is to accuse an absent defendant, when he has forfeited his 
recognisance. 

| φθόνῳ καὶ διαβολῇ χρώμενοι] That is, φθονοῦντες καὶ δια» 
βάλλοντες. A little farther on follows οἱ dé, as if οἱ μὲν had 
been inserted after ὅσοι δέ. 

™ dropwraroi εἰσι) The most impracticable, that is, such as 
are the hardest of all to convince and expose. 

5 ἀναβιβάσασθαι---ἐνταυθοῖ] ἀναβιβάζειν is to order any one 
to ascend, to produce any one, that is, on account of another, or 
by the order of another, or for the advantage of another. ἀνα- 
βιβάζεσθαι is to do the same thing on one’s own account, and for 
one’s own purpose. It is therefore obvious why Plato used the 
middle voice. In the following words, σκιαμαχεῖν ἀπολογού- 
μένον are in immediate connection, and form one compound 
idea, so that τὲ is correctly subjoined to them; and the corre- 
sponding clause is ἐλέγχειν μηδενὸς ἀποκρινομένου. In exactly 
the same manner, Rep. V. p. 470. C. πολεμεῖν μαχομένους τὲ 
φήσομεν καὶ πολεμίους φύσει εἶναι. | 

° ἀξιώσατε οὖν καὶ ὑμεῖς] That is, do you also then consider. 
The word ἀξιοῦν has been ably illustrated by Buttmann, Demosth. 
in Midiam, p. 165. 

P Elev, ἀπολογητέον δή] In Attic Greek the word εἶεν is 
used to signify that the writer or speaker does not wish to say 
more on what has preceded, but to pass to other things. Some- 
times, also, it simply indicates a transition, as in Chap. III. 
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4 ἐξελέσθαι τὴν διαβολὴν] That is, to remove from your minds 
this prejudice against me, as in Chap. X., line 9 from end. For 
διαβολὴ means prejudice, suspicion, produced by false accusations. 
Hesychius: Διαβολή᾽ ὑπόπτευσις ἢ ὑπόληψις. And since So- 
crates, in removing this ill opinion of the judges concerning 
himself, consulted his own advantage, and did himself a service, 
it is easy to see why Plato wrote ἐξελέσθαι, not ἐξελεῖν. In the 
words ταύτην ἐν οὕτως ὀλίγῳ χρόνῳ observe the emphasis of the 
sentence, which lies partly in the pronoun ταύτην, partly in the 
opposition of the words ἐν πολλῷ χρόνῳ and ἐν οὕτως ὀλίγῳ 
χρόνῳ. Compare c. Χ. 

¥ τοῦτο οὕτω γενέσθαι)]ζΠ The words οὕτω γενέσθαι are more 
accurately defined by the following words: καὶ πλέον τί pe 
ποιῆσαι ἀπολογούμενον, that I might do something more, that is, 
not only divest you of your bad opinion of me, but tnspire you with 
α favourable one. Onthe formula ἄμεινόν ἐστιν, see observations 
on Crito, c. XVI., note (4). 

III. 5 Μέλητός pe ἐγράψατο τὴν γραφὴν ταύτην] See Euthy- 
phro, p. 5, where is found γραφήν σέ τις, ὡς ἔοικε, γέγραπται. 
For it is correct to say, γράφεσθαι γραφήν : also to say, γράφεσθαί 
τινα: and hence, by the union of both constructions, has arisen 
γράφεσθαι γραφήν τινα. The accusation against Socrates was a 
γραφὴ, inasmuch as his alleged offence was not one that affected 
any individual in particular. A private suit is properly called 
δίκη. 

> ὥρπερ οὖν κατηγόρων--αὐτῶν)]Ὶ The sense is: their indict- 
ment, like the information of accusers properly so called, ought to be 
recited, ᾿Αντωμοσία is properly the oath, either of the plaintiff, 
when he swears that he brings the accusation for just causes and 
without calumny; or of the accused, when he swears that he is 
innocent. Farther, this term is applied to the written formula 
of accusation, which is given in to the judge by the plaintiff: in 
which signification it is also found in Chap. XL 

© περιεργάζεται] περιεργάζεσθαι is properly to treat any subject 
minutely, to bestow too much attention on anything. Hence it sig- 
nifies, as in this passage, to attend to those things which do not in 
any way belong to you; to trouble yourself about frivolous, vain, 
and useless things. 

ἃ ἐν τῇ ᾿Αριστοφάνους κωμῳδίᾳ] The first edition of the 
Clouds appears to have been represented in the year 423 Β.0. 
In the extant play, Socrates is represented as a foolish speculator 
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in celestial phenomena, who is borne about suspended in a basket, 
and who, when questioned by one Strepsiades as to his occupation 
in that elevated region, replies, depoBarw καὶ wepippovw τὸν 
ἥλιον. It has been too hastily concluded, that the odium excited 
against Socrates was to be ascribed to the impressions produced 
by this comedy. Twenty-four years had now elapsed since its 
performance, and even supposing it to have been the aim of the 
poet to expose the philosopher to ridicule, it was but very par- 
tially obtained; for the Clouds obtained but the third place at 
its first representation, and does not appear to have been any 
more successful at the second. Indeed, it would seem to be 
altogether erroneous to regard the comedy as in any sense an 
onslaught upon Socrates personally. The fact would seem to be, 
that the acquaintance which the comic poet had with the cha- 
racter and tenets of Socrates was superficial, and formed at 
second hand. Aristophanes was a man whose sympathies lay 
strongly with the sturdy morals and politics of the Athenians of 
an earlier time— “the men of Marathon,” as he delighted to 
designate them; and he regarded the speculators in nature and 
ethics, whose lectures formed the great attraction of the young 
in his day, as the class to whose influence was mainly traceable 
the degeneracy of his own time. He seized, with a bold hand, 
upon the salient features of the teaching of these men; and, 
with the freedom of a popular poet, cared more for the pungency 
of his illustrations than for their applicability in every particular 
to the precise individuals whom he singled out as the scapegoats 
of bis satire. Moreover, the intimacy which existed between 
Socrates and Euripides, the freedom of whose physical and theo- 
logical speculations was notorious, gave Aristophanes a handle 
to work with, by means of which he could lend a double efficacy 
to his representations. It is possible that the two men learned 
to understand each other better in the course of time; at any 
rate, the subsequent plays of Aristophanes contain no further 
ridicule of Socrates, though, doubtless, opportunities for it would 
have been found or made if they had been desired. 

© ὧν---πέρι)] Remark the preposition περὶ removed a good 
distance from its noun, The word ἐπαΐειν is constructed either 
with a simple genitive, or with the preposition περὶ and a 
genitive. 

{ καὶ οὐχ ὡς ἀτιμάζων --Ἴ The words are to be taken irani- 
cally in this sense: Nor do I say this with any intention of casting 
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a reflection upon such science as this,if there be any that are wise 
tn such matters : no, indeed ; may I never be prosecuted by Meletus 
on so grievous a charge! The form δίκην φεύγειν is to be accused, 
to be prosecuted, and is opposed to the word διώκειν, which sig- 
nifies to accuse. And since φεύγειν is the same as διώκεσθαι, it is 
easy to see why it should be construed as a passive. Compare 
note [2], Chap. The ellipsis ἀλλὰ γὰρ may be filled up some- 
thing as follows: ἀλλ᾽ ἐκεῖνο οὐχ οὕτως ἔχει" (7.¢., the so-called 
indictment is without foundation) οὐ γὰρ ἐμοὶ τούτων οὐδὲν 
μέτεστι. 

ξ καὶ ἀξιῶ ὑμᾶς-- That is, I request that you yourselves 
would explain to one another. 

h καὶ ἐκ τούτων γνώσεσθε] Namely, ἐκ τοῦ διδάσκειν re καὶ 
φράζειν κ.τ.λ. 

IV. 5 ᾿Αλλὰ γὰρ οὔτε τούτων οὐδέν ἐστιν οὐδέ y'—] He pro- 
ceeds to another accusation made against him by his adversaries, 
that for his instruction he exacted money from his pupils. See 
Aristoph. Nub. v.98. οὔτε ye is properly followed by οὐδέ, since 
the latter clause is emphatic. It is as if he had said: No, nor 
has this charge any truth about it either. 

δ καὶ χρήματα xparropa:] Is the same as μισθὸν τῆς συνου- 
σίας πράττεσθαι, to lay a charge on one’s company, in Xenoph. 
Mem. L. 2. 60., in which passage Xenophon bears witness that 
Socrates never received any remuneration from his pupils. 

© ἐπεὶ καὶ τοῦτό γέ μοι---Ἴ It is clear that this is said in bitter 
irony, in order to stigmatise the avarice of the Sophists, Yet 
there have been some persons who have supposed that it was said 
seriously. 

4 εἴ τις οἷός τ᾽ cin} On this construction, Matth. 8. 524. Obs. 
3. There is a peculiar appropriateness and refinement in this 
transition to the purely hypothetical form.—Gorgias, the Sophist, 
disciple of Empedocles and preceptor of Isocrates, was born at 
Leoutini, a town in Sicily, about 480 3.c. He did much to raize 
the study of rhetoric by his discoveries; according to Suidas, he 
was the first to reduce it to the form of a science. His eloquence 
in extemporaneous speaking procured for him signal honours 
from all Greece, and particularly from Athens, where he resided 
for many years. He is said to have followed the example of 
Protagoras, in exacting a hundred mine from each of his pupils, 
See especially the dialogue of Plato, inscribed Gorgias. Pro- 
dicus (flourished about 3.c. 435] was a native of Ceoa, one of 
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the Cyclades. He bestowed much labour on distinguishing and 
explaining the signification of words. As his authority for re- 
fusing to teach any gratis, he is said to have been ever ready 
with a motto from Epicharmus: ἁ δὲ χεὶρ τᾶν χεῖρα vier δός τι 
καὶ λαβέ τι. Hippias was a native of Elis, a city in the Pelo- 
ponnesus; Cicero has given some particulars concerning him in 
the De Orat. IIL c. 32. and Brut. c. 8. Compare also Plato’s 
dialogue inscribed with the name of Hippias. 

6 τρύτους πείθουσι) These words afford a remarkable instance 
of ἀνακολουθία. For as οἷός τ᾽ ἐστὶν goes before, an infinitive 
ought now to follow. But πείθουσι is used as if the writer forgot 
or ignored the foregoing οἷός τ᾽ ἐστίν. ξυνεῖναι and ξυνουσία 
refer to learning and instruction, as is frequently the case: whence 
disciples are often called οἱ ξυνόντερ. 

f ἀνήρ tore Πάριος] Namely, Evenus, of the Isle of Paros. 
The subsequent words, ὃν ἐγὼ yoOduny ἐπιδημοῦντα, are to be 
understood thus: whom I once understood to be staying in our city. 
Socrates means that he had not seen Evenus himself, but had 
heard from Callias what he is about to say of him. 

Ε ὃς reréhexe wA.] That is, who has paid more money to the 
Sophists than any single individual of the whole class who attend 
their lessons. The old reading τετελέκει is bad, being altogether 
opposed to the construction of the sentence. 

h Καλλίᾳ, τῷ ἹππονίκουΏ͵θ, The wealth of Callias was so great, 
that he was called, according to Plutarch, simply ὁ πλούσιος. It 
is evident, from many passages, that the Sophists found in him a 
very profitable customer. See Protagor, p. 314. B.C. Hipp. 
Maj. p. 218. B. Xenoph. Sympos. 1.5. An account of this 
wealthy family is given in Boeckh’s ‘ Public Economy of Athens,’ 
Vol. 11. p. 242. foll. (Eng. Trans.) 

1 μισθώσασθαι) μισθοῦν to let or hire to another, = locare; 
μισθοῦσθαι fo procure services for hire, = conducere, redimere. 

k πέντε μνῶν] An Attic mina consisted of 100 Attic drachmm. 
Evenus, therefore, demanded a comparatively trifling remunera- 
tion for his wisdom, since it is recorded that Protagoras, Gorgias, 
and others, received 100 mine. 

ἱ εἰ ὡς ἀληθῶς ἔχει) Concerning the construction, see Maith. 
§ 529.5. Socrates has recourse to the oratio recta, in order to 
repeat the very words in which he congratulated Callias. Such 
a transition is often made when the writer wishes to set a thing 
more vividly before the minds of his readers. The words καὶ 
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οὕτως ἐμμελῶς seem to have a double meaning, referring, on the 
ene hand, to the propriety and elegance of the lessons given by 
Evenus; and, on the other, to the moderate price, τῶν πέντε 
μνῶν. For ἐμμελὲς is said of anything which does not depart 
from a proper medium. It is a metaphor taken from musicians 
who keep tune and time in playing or singing. There is a re- 
finement of banter in these words, which is far more telling than 
if Socrates had said without disguise, οὕτως εὐτελῶς, so cheaply. 

™ ἀλλ’ ob yap ἐπίσταμαι) That is, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ δύναμαι καλλύ- 
ψνεσθαι καὶ ἁἀβρύνεσθαι' οὐ γὰρ ἐπίσταμαι. Compare Chap. III. 
note [f]. 

V. * οὐ γὰρ δήπου σοῦ ye οὐδὲν] Compare c. XXXIL οὐ 
δήπου τούτου ye ἕνεκα οἱ ἐκεῖ ἀποκτείνουσι. 

> οὐδὲν τῶν ἄλλων περιττότερον] That is, if you were doing 
nothing out of the common way. A little further, ἔπειτα is intro- 
duced after the participle, a usage of frequent occurrence, on 
which, see Buttm. Gr. Gr. ὃ 131. not. 6. and § 136. The words 
el μὴ τι Exparrec κι τ. Δ, are Clearly redundant, being but a repe- 
tition of the notion contained in the foregoing clause, οὐδὲν τῶν 
ἄλλων κιτιλι; but they serve to bring out the meaning with 
greater emphasis. Such phrases, added per epexegesin, are of 
frequent occurrence in Greek classical authors. 

© περὶ σοῦ αὐτοσχεδιάζωμεν)] αὐτοσχεδιάζειν, properly said 
of those who say or do anything suddenly and on the impulse 
of the moment, is here applied to judges who form a hasty 
decision. 

ἃ πεποίηκε τό τε ὄνομα καὶ τὴν διαβολήν] τὸ ὄνομα refers to 
the fame of Socrates for wisdom, as is said a little further on, 
τοῦτο τὸ ὄνομα ἔσχηκα: and ἡ διαβολὴ refers to the calumnies 
and aceusations of his adversaries. Muretus compares the phrase 
ποιεῖν ὄνομα with the Latin ‘famam conficere.’ 

© εὖ μέντοι ἴστε, racay—ipw} Crito, Chap. XVIL ᾿Αλλὰ ἴσθι, 
ὅσα ye τὰ νῦν ἐμοὶ δοκοῦντα, ἐάν τι λέγῃς παρὰ ταῦτα, μάτην 
ἐρεῖς. Apol. Chap. XVIL ταῦτα γὰρ κελεύει---εὖ ἴστε. Many 
similar examples have been collected. See Jacobs ad Athen., 
p. 271. 

f μείζω τινὰ ἣ κατ᾽ ἄνθρωπον] That is, may have a greater 
wisdom than falls to the lot of man. Compare Matth. Gr. Gr. 
§ 149. The words ἢ οὐκ ἔχω, ri λέγω are said ironically: the 
Sophists have either divine wisdom, or none. 

& ἐπὶ διαβολῇ τῷ ἐμῇ Aéyer| That is, for the purpose of 
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calumniating me. For ἐπὶ indicates an object aimed at. Com- 
pare Matth. Gr. Gr, ὃ 585. For this use of the possessive pro- 
noun instead of the personal, compare Homer. Odyss. XI. 202. 
σὸς πόθος, α longing for thee. So, too, Iliad XIX. v. 336. ἐμὴν 
ἀγγελίην, t.e., περὶ ἐμοῦ. Plat. Gorg. p. 476. εὐνοίᾳ τῇ oy, from 
goodwill towards you. See Matth. § 466.2. Compare Sallust 
Jug. c. 14, Vos in mea injuria despecti estis. And likewise 
Livy, II. 1. has used regium metum for metum regis; and III. 
16. terrorem servilem for terrorem servorum. 

h μέγα λέγειν) That is, to say something boastful. Socrates 
deprecates the odium which he was in danger of exciting against 
himself, by declaring that the words he is about to quote are 
those of she Delphian god. 

§ ἀξιόχρεων] Which is properly said of one who is solvent, 
and, therefore, worthy to have money intrusted to him. In the 
same manner locuples in Latin is used of a witness worthy of 
credit. Hesych.: ἀξιόχρεως, ἀξιόπιστος. Suid.: ἀξιόχρεως, 
ἱκανός, ἐχέγγυος, ἀξιόπιστος. 

k τῆς γὰρ ἐμῆς---καὶ ota} That is, παρέξομαι γὰρ ὑμῖν τὸν 
θεὸν τὸν ἐν Δελφοῖς μάρτυρα τῆς ἐμῆς σοφίας, εἰ δή τίς ἐστιν, καὶ 
οἵα ἐστίν. 

1 Χαιρεφῶντα γὰρ---Ἴ Cherephon’s energetic and enthusiastic 
character is caricatured by Aristoph. Nubes v. 104. v. 501 8q., 
upon which passages see the remarks of the scholiast. See, too, 
Xenoph. Memorab. 11. 3. Plat. Gorg. 447. 

m καὶ ὑμῶν τῷ πλήθει ἑταῖρος] Reference is made to the 
flight of the Athenians in the time of the Thirty Tyrants. The 
words κατιέναι, κατέρχεσθαι are very often used in speaking of 
those who return to their native country from exile. See Aris- 
toph. Ran. 1274; Herod. III. 45. and Porson on Eurip. Med. 1011. 

Ὁ ἐτόλμησε τοῦτο μαντεύσασθαι] μαντεύεσθαι here is, to re- 
quest an oracle to be delivered to him, that is, to consult, to in- 
quire, as in Xenoph. Memor. L 1.6. περὶ δὲ τῶν ἀδήλων, ὅπως 
ἃν ἀποβήσοιτο, μαντευσομένους ἔπεμπεν, εἰ ποιητέα.--- ὅπερ λέγω" 
i.e. as aforesaid. See Chap. 1., note [9]. 

© ἤρετο yap δὴ, εἴ τι] Respecting this act of Chzrephon, see 
Xenoph. Apolog. 14. and Laert. I. 37. 

P ἀνεῖλεν οὖν ἡ Πυθία] The words of the Pythian priestess 
were, according to Laert. II. 37. ᾿Ανδρῶὼν ἁπάντων Σωκράτης 
σοφώτατος. In the Scoliast on Aristoph. Nubes v. 144. they 
appear thus: Σοφὸς Σοφοκλῆς, σοφώτερος δ᾽ Ἐὐριπίδης" ᾿Ανδρῶν 
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δὲ πάντων Σωκράτης σοφώτατος. Xenophon (Apol. 14) gives 
them in a slightly different form. 

4 ὁ ἀδελφὸς---αὐτοῦ] Cheerecrates. See Xenoph. Mem. IL. 38. 

VL * ξύνοιδα ἐμαυτῷ σοφὸς wy] By a different construction, 
Chap. VIIL, the participle is attracted into the case of the re- 
flexive pronoun: ἐμαυτῷ ξυνύδειν οὐδὲν ἐπισταμένῳ. See Matth. 
§ 548. 2. 

> ob yap θέμις αὐτῷ] Compare De Republ. II. p. 383. B. 
κομιδῇ dpa ὁ θεὸς ἁπλοῦν, καὶ ἀληθὲς ἔν re ἔργῳ καὶ ἐν λόγῳ. 
And the sentiment may easily be paralleled from other authors. 

© ἠπόρουν, ri wore λέγε) There is here a transition from the 
oratio obliqua. to a direct address: whence also ri, not ὅ τι, is 
used. See Matth. § 529. 5. and above, c. IV. note ('). 

ἃ διασκοπῶν οὖν τοῦτον---καὶ διαλεγόμενος αὐτῷ, ἔδοξέ por] 
The sentence may be thus rendered: Now, upon studying the 
character of the man,— there is no need to mention him by name ; but 
tt was one of your statesmen, men of Athens, with whom I was 80 
impressed ;—and upon conversing with him, I was led to the conclu- 
sion, &c. The usage of the participle in the nominative case 
with the verb ἔδοξε, where the strict grammatical construction 
would require the dative, is not uncommon. It comes under the 
head of constructio κατὰ σύνεσιν, or κατὰ τὸ σημαινόμενον; for 
ἔδοξέ μοι is naturally equivalent to the English, J was led to the 
conclusion—TI thought to myself. Compare De Legg. III. p. 686. 
D. ἀποβλέψας γὰρ πρὸς τοῦτον τὸν στόλον, οὗ πέρι διαλεγόμεθα, 
ἔδοξέ μοι πάγκαλος εἶναι. Xenoph. Hell. VII. 5. 18. ἐνθυμού- 
μενος, ὅτι---δόκει αὐτῷ. Cyrop. VI. 1. 18. βουλόμενος πέμψαι 
--ἔδοξεν αὐτῷ. In the same way in Latin, Hirt. De bello Afric. 
c.25, Dum hec ita fierent, rex Iuba, cognitis difficultatibus co- 
piarumque paucitate, non est visum, &c. 

© πρὸς ἐμαντὸν---ἐλογιζόμην] That is, 7 reasoned with myself, 
as Phado, c.45. πρὸς ἐμαυτὸν σκεψάμενος, and Euthyphro, p. 
9. B. πρὸς ἐμαυτὸν σκοπῶ. 

[σμικρῷ τινι αὐτῷ τούτῳ σοφώτερος εἶναι] Οἷς, Academ. 
1.4. Socrates—ita disputat, ut—nihil se scire dicat nisi id ipsum, 
eoque prestare ceteris, quod illi que nesciant scire se putent, 
ipse se nihil scire id unum sciat; ob eamque causam se arbitrari 
ab Apolline omnium sapientissimum esse dictum, quod hsc esset 
una hominis sapientia, non arbitrari sese scire quod nesciat. The 
sense is: J think I am a little wiser than this man, at least in this, 
that what I am ignorant of, I do not even fancy I know. 
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that after much trouble on his part, he even confirmed its truth 
so completely, that it w:s ἀνέλεγκτος, that is, incapable of being 


_ convicted of error. Tire καὶ before ἀνέλεγκτος renders it em- 


phatic: that the oracle might positively be, after all, irrefutable. 

[ἅ μοι ἐδόκει---πεπραγματεῦσθαι αὐτοῖς)] That is, which ap- 
peared to have been composed by them with most care. The im- 
perfect διηρώτων joined with dy, denotes the repetition of the 
action. See Matth. § 599. 1. 

δ οἱ παρόντες ἂν βέλτιον ἔλεγον περὶ ὧν αὐτοὶ ἐπεποιήκεσαν 
Pretty nearly every one of those who were present at these inter- 
views could speak more to the point on the subjects of these poems 
than the poets themselves. Wolf understands ot παρόντες of those 
to whom Socrates was now addressing himself; but if this were 
the meaning, we should rather have λέγοιεν. The imperfect 
with dy, as in the foregoing instance, indicates an action often 
repeated. 

δ ὥςπερ ot θεομάντεις καὶ ot χρησμῳδοί] Ion. p. 533. ΕἸ. 
πάντες γὰρ οἵ τε τῶν ἐπῶν ποιηταὶ οἱ ἀγαθοὶ οὐκ ἐκ τέχνης, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔνθεοι ὄντες καὶ κατεχόμενοι πάντα τὰ καλὰ λέγουσι ποιή- 
ματα, καὶ οἱ μελοποιοὶ οἱ ἀγαθοὶ ὡςαύτως.---καὶ οὐ πρότερον 
οἷός τε ποιεῖν (ὁ ποιητής), πρὶν ἂν ἔνθεός τε γένηται καὶ ἔκῴρων 
καὶ ὁ νοῦς μηκέτι ἐν αὐτῷ ἐνῇ. ἕως δ᾽ ἂν τοῦτο ἔχῃ τὸ κτῆμα, 
ἀδύνατός ἐστι ποιεῖν---καὶ χρησμφῳδεῖν. ᾿ 

1 ησθόμην αὑτῶν---εἶναι ἀνθρώπων] On the construction see 
Matth. ὃ 349. 1. Compare § 549. 4. and ὃ 586. --- ἃ οὐκ ἦσαν, 
that is, σοφοί. 

VILL. 5 τούτου μὲν οὐκ ἐψεύσθην] See Matth. ὃ 338. 

Ὁ ὅπερ καὶ οἱ ποιηταὶ καὶ οἱ ἀγαθοὶ δημιουργοί] Demosth. 
in Midiam, p. 514. ed. Reisk. ἐγὼ δ᾽ ὅπερ ἂν καὶ ὑμῶν ἕκαστος 
ὑβρισθεὶς προείλετο πρᾶξαι, τοῦτο καὶ αὐτὸς ἐποίησα. Phedo 
p. 64. Ο. σκέψαι δή, ὦ ἀγαθέ, ἑὰν ἄρα καὶ σοὶ ξυνδοκῇ ὥπερ καὶ 
ἐμοί. 

© καὶ τἄλλα τὰ μέγιστα σοφώτατος εἶναι) That is, able to take 
a part in the management of the affairs of the state. At the time 
of Socrates, many who had attained to wealth by their trade or 
business, were aspiring to the direction of public affairs, The 
absurd ambition of such persons is often made a subject of ridi- 
cule by Plato and Xenophon, as well as by the comic poets. 

ἃ ἐκείνην τὴν σοφίαν ἀπέκρυπτεν)] That is, the error and folly 
of these men obscured their real knowledge. 

9 ἀνερωτᾶν ὑπὲρ τοῦ χρησμοῦ] That is, on behalf of the 
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oracle, Further on, the word δέχεσθαι signifies to prefer, to choose, 
as often elsewhere. 

ἀμαθὴς τὴν ἀμαθίαν) ἱ. 6., αὐτῶν.---ἀμφότερα, understand 
σοφίαν and ἀμαθίαν. 

IX. * καὶ οἷαι χαλεπώταται) That is, by far the most grievous 
and severe. For before οἷαι is to be understood τοιαῦται. Xenoph. 
Mem. IV. 8. 11. ἐδόκει τοιοῦτος εἶναι, οἷος ἂν εἴη ἄριστός ye 
ἀνὴρ καὶ εὐδαιμονέστατος. See Matth. § 461. 

b ὄνομα δὲ τοῦτο λέγεσθαι, σοφὸς εἶναι) The words σοφὸς 
εἶναι are added by way of explanation to the preceding. The 
usual construction would require σοφὸν εἶναι; Stallbaum resolves 
the anacoluthia by remarking that Plato writes as if ἀπεχθὴς 
γέγονα or the like had preceded, instead of ἀπέχθειαι γεγόνασι 
x.r.A. Perhaps, however, the nominative is rather used abso- 
lately. It is usual to put εἶναι after a verb of naming; see 
Heindorf on Thestet. p. 160. ὥστε εἴτε τις εἶναί τι ονομάζει. 

© τὸ δὲ κινδυνεύει---σοφὸς elvac] That is, The truth would 
seem to be, that tt is the Deity alone who is really wise. With 
respect to the τὸ δὲ, compare Rep. I. p. 340. C. λέγωμεν τῷ ῥή- 
part οὕτως, bre ὁ ἰατρὸς ἐξήμαρτε καὶ ὁ γραμματιστής" τὸ δ᾽, 
olpat, ἕκαστος τούτων, καθ᾽ ὅσον τοῦτ᾽ ἐστιν, ὃ προςαγορεύομεν 
αὐτόν, οὐδέποτε ἁμαρτάνει. Menon. p.97. D. λέγοντες, ὅτι 
φρόνησις μόνον ἡγεῖται τοῦ ὀρθῶς πράττειν. τὸ δὲ ἄρα καὶ δόξα 
ἣν ἀληθής. Themtet. p. 1567. A. ὥςτε ἐξ ἁπάντων τούτων--- 
οὐδὲν εἶναι ἕν αὐτὸ καθ᾽ αὑτὸ, ἀλλά τινι ἀεὶ γίγνεσθαι---τὸ δ᾽ 
οὐ δεῖ x.r.X.,0n which see Heindorf. For τὸ δὲ the fuller ex- — 
pression τὸ δὲ ἀληθὲς is sometimes given. Rep. IV. p. 443. Ὁ. 
τὸ δέ ye ἀληθές, τοιοῦτον μὲν τι ἦν---ἡ δικαιοσύνη. Tim. p. 86. 
D. τὸ δὲ ἀληθές, ἡ περὶ τὰ ἀφροδίσια ἀκολασία---νόσος ψνχῆς 
γέγονε. From the above passages, it is easy to arrive at ἃ per- 
ception of the precise force of the formula: the δὲ indicates the 
contrast between the view now to be stated and some other 
which has been previously advanced. 

ἃ ὀλίγου τινὸς---καὶ οὐδενός] Here καὶ before οὐδενός cor- 
rects and heightens the force οὗ ὀλίγου τινός, in this sense: 
human wisdom is of little value—I should rather say, of no value 
atall. In the same way μικρὰ καὶ οὐδὲν in Demosth. p. 790. 20. 
and p. 260. 26. ed. Reisk. So, too, Thest. 173. E. ταῦτα πάντα 
ἡγησαμένη σμικρὰ καὶ οὐδέν. The Latin writers use atyue in 
exactly the same manner. See Matth. on Cicer. IT. Catil. XII. 
27. Manil, XVIIL 54. 
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© καὶ φαίνεται τοῦτ᾽ οὐ λέγειν τὸν Σωκράτη) That is, and he 
appears not to say this of Socrates. The pronoun τοῦτο refers to 
what has gone before τὸ σοφὸν εἶναι. This sentence furnishes a 
good example of what is called the accusativus de quo, or schema 
Homericum. Similarly Attic writers say λέγειν τινά τι for λέγειν. 
περί τινός τι. Compare, too, Crito Chap. VILL. φροντιστέον, ri 
ἐροῦσιν of πολλοὶ ἡμᾶς. Menon. p.77. A. ὅπερ φασὶ τοὺς συν- 
τρίβοντάς τι. Aristoph. Acharn. v. 593. ταυτὶ λέγεις σὺ τὸν 
στρατηγόν; Ibid. v. 580. τί δ᾽ εἶπας ἡμᾶς; οὐκ ἐρεῖς; Soph. 
Electr. ν. 984. τοιαῦτά τοι νὼ πᾶς ree ἐξερεῖ βροτῶν. 

f ὥςπερ ἂν εἰ εἴποι) On the construction of the words ὥςπερ 
ἂν εἰ, see Chap.I. note (7). In this passage, the complete sen- 
tence would be ὥσπερ ἄν ποιοῖτο, εἴ εἴποι. So that there can be 
little doubt that Stephens, Heindorf, and Bekker have done right 
in inserting εἰ after dy, although it is not found in the MSS. 

6 καὶ τῶν ἀστῶν καὶ τῶν ξένων] These genitives depend on 
the following τινά. 

b τῷ θεῷ βοηθῶν Evdeixvypar] That is, making tt my object to 
vindicate the honour of the god, I demonstrate the fact that he is 
not a wise man. The middle voice implies that he does this for 
his own satisfaction. Compare, also, c. XVII. note (8), where 
the same word occurs. The word ἀσχολία, Thom. Mag., inter- 
prets: ἡ περί τι ἀναστροφῆ, that is, attention bestowed on any- 
thing. 

1 ἀλλ᾽ ἐν πενίᾳ μυρίᾳ εἰμὶ] Πενία differs from πτωχεία, in 
the same manner as Lat. paupertas from egestas. Accordingly, 
πενία is applied to artisans and other men of that description, 
who, by the labour of their hands, just earn enough to support 
life; but πτωχεία to beggars. See Aristoph. Plut. v. 552, sqq. 
and the commentators on the passage. μυρία πενία is extreme 
poverty: an expression which has been illustrated by Valckenaer 
on Phosniss. v. 1480. The poverty of Socrates is spoken of by 
himself, in Xenoph. Ciconom. II. 3., where he says that he 
would sell his house and all his other property for five Attic ming. 
Whence he was also commonly called πένης, as we learn from 
Xenoph. Céicon. II, 3. 

X. ὃ of τῶν πλουσιωτάτων) Socrates seems to add this clause 
with a view to indicating more clearly the source of the odium 
that had been excited against him. Some commentators have, 
without sufficient reason, supposed the words to be a gloss, 
Compare Protagor. p. 328. C. καὶ ταῦτα μάλιστα ποιοῦσιν οἱ 
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μάλιστα δυνάμενοι (i.e., take care that their sons should be in- 
structed), μάλιστα δὲ δύνανται ot πλουσιώτατοι. 

Ὁ ἐμὲ μιμοῦνται, εἶτα ἐπιχειροῦσιν] It is well known that 
εἶτα and ἔπειτα are often put for καὶ εἶτα and καὶ ἔπειτα after a 
finite νοῦ. See Thestet. p.151. Ὁ. Euthyd. p. 295. C. Ὁ. 
Pheedr. 63. C., in which passage it signifies then, in the sense of 
afterwards. The meaning in this passage is a little different, as 
εἶτα is here equivalent to καὶ τότε, and then, tn so doing. It is used 
in the same manner, Cratyl. p.411. B., where Heindorf, besides 
this passage, compares Rep. p. 336. B. 

© εἰδότων δὲ ὀλίγα ἣ οὐδέν] There is more severity and 
ness about this than about the common reading ἢ ὀλίγα ἢ 

For ἢ used in this manner, signifies or rather; a meaning 
is not suitable to the present case. Compare Plat. Pheedr. 
wyP-224. B. βραχέα ἢ οὐδέν. Alciphron. IIL 4. ὀλίγα ἤ οὐδὲν 

διαφέρουσι. 

4 ἀλλ’ οὐχ αὑτοῖς)]Ὶ Said with bitter irony. They are en- 
raged, he says, with me, when they ought rather to be angry with 
themselves, for allowing themselves to be refuted by those lads. The 
common reading οὐκ αὐτοῖς, has much less of ironical elegance, 
and had such been the meaning of the writer, we should pro- 
bably have had οὐκ ἐκείνοις. 

© ὅτι τὰ μετέωρα καὶ τὰ ὑπὸ γῆς] These words depend upon 
διδάσκων, which must be repeated at the end of the sentence. 

f ὅτι κατάδηλοι---προςποιούμενοι] On the construction see 
Chap. II. note (*). 

δ καὶ opodpoi καὶ πολλοὶ, καὶ ξυντεταγμένως καὶ πιθανῶς. dr. ] 
This is a metaphor taken from soldiers arrayed in line of battle; 
who are said to attack the enemy Evyreraypivwe, when they as- 
sault them in regular line. The calumniators of Socrates are 
here said ξυντεταγμένως λέγειν, because they assailed him with 
calumnies, as it were, in regular array; that is, ἐπ such a manner 
that it appeared they had come to an agreement among themselves 
as to the best and most efficacious mode of calumniating. πιθανῶς, 
that is, in a manner adapted to persuade. 

h ἐμπεπλήκασιν ὑμῶν τὰ ὦτα] Compare Plat. Lysis, p. 204. 
C. ἡμῶν γοῦν ἐκκεκώφωκε τὰ ὦτα καὶ ἐμπέπληκε Λύσιδος. 

1 Μέλητος μὲν ὑπὲρ τῶν ποιητῶν] ΜΕΠΕΤΟΒ, who brought 
the cause of Socrates, by a regular form of accusation, before the 
Archon (βασιλεὺς), a8 appears from Euthyphr. p. 2. B. and other 
passages, was a tragic poet, though not very celebrated or suc- 
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cessful in his art. Euripides is ridiculed by Aristophanes, Ran. 
1387, for introducing fragments of his scolia into the lyrical 
parts of his dramas, At the time he accused Socrates he was 
quite a youth, but puffed up with pride and arrogance, as may 
be understood from Euthyphr. p.2. B.C. Meletus is said to 
have been one of the Five who, by order of the Thirty Tyrants, 
brought Leon of Salamis to Athens; a proceeding which Socrates 
regarded as in the highest degree unjust, and which he accord- 
ingly reprobated in the strongest terms. See Chap. XX., where 
reference is made to this matter. Socrates’ bold and manly 
bearing on this occasion doubtless tended to whet the animosity 
of Meletus against him, as the obsequious conduct of the latter 
was by it set in 8 still more unfavourable light than it would 
otherwise have been. 

Anrtvs, son of Anthemion, a tanner, was by far the most 
powerfal and inveterate of the accusers of Socrates, so that 
Horace, Satir. II. 4., not without reason, called Socrates Anyti 
reum. Being a man of great wealth and political influence, and 
opposed to the aristocratical party, he was exiled by the Thirty 
Tyrants; he returned to Athens with Thrasybulus, after holding 
the rank of general at Phyle. His influence was greatly increased 
by the part which he took in the revolution; he attained to the 
highest offices of state, and his head seems to have been turned 
by the dignities heaped upon him. Plato introduces him in his 
dialogue entitled Menon, and represents him as retiring from the 
company when unable to maintain his argument, and threatening 
Socrates with a more substantial revenge for his thus worsting 
him in the fleld of dialectics (Men. 92—94. E). Xenophon and 
others have advanced other and more probable reasons for his 
animosity. The disreputable character of Anytus has been ex- 
posed by various writers: see Aristotle ap. Harpocr. s.v. de- 
κάζειν, etc. 

Lyco was one of those professional orators who exercised so 
extensive and so prejudicial an influence upon the popular mind 
by means of their harangues in the public assemblies, There 
seems to be no reason for believing him to have been one of the 
ten official συνήγοροι, or counsel for prosecution. The contempt 
which Socrates felt, and which he would not hesitate to express, 
for unprincipled aspirants to statesmanship like Anytus and 
Lyco, no doubt served to provoke them to the present attack, 

Κ Ταῦτ᾽ ἔστιν ὑμῖν, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, τἀληθῆ] That is, 
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These are the facts which I promised to lay before you; referring 
to Chap. L, where he had said, ὑμεῖς δ᾽ ἐμοῦ ἀκούσεσθε πᾶσαν 
τῆν ἀλήθειαν. ταῦτ᾽ ἔστιν ἀληθῆ would be the Greek for these 
things are true. 

1 οὐδ᾽ ὑποστειλάμενος ὑποστέλλεσθαι ἴδ properly to withdraw 
one’s self, to depurt privately: hence to dissimulate, as in this 
passage. 

ΧΙ. 5 αὕτη ἔστω---ἰ[κανὴ ἀπολογία] The old editions errone- 
ously add the article. For αὕτη is the subject: Let this be suffi- 
cient defence. It must be noted, that whenever the demonstrative 
pronoun is attached to a noun without the article, it is to be re- 
garded as the subject, the noun being the predicate: οὗτος ὁ 
ἀνὴρ, or ὁ ἀνὴρ οὗτος, this man; but οὗτος ἀνήρ, this is a man. 
Compare Chap. 1. note (Ὁ. 

> τὸν ἀγαθόν τε καὶ φιλόπολιν] Suidas and other gramma- 
rians are wrong in saying that the word φιλόπολις is κοινόν, but 
φιλόπατρις,᾿ Αττικόν. Both are used in Attic Greek; see Ducker 
on Thucyd. VI. 92., φιλόπατρις means a lover of Greece; but 
φιλόπολις. a lover of the Athenian community. 

© αὖθις yap δή--λάβωμεν ad] He indicates by these words, 
that after having disposed of the charges of his former accusers, 
he is now going to refute those of the others; and that he wishes 
their bill of indictment likewise to be read, as he had read the 
ἀντωμοσία of the others, Chap. III. αὖθις αὖ, Again then—let 
us now on the other hand take the indictment of these. 

@ ἔχει δέ πως ὧδε] Thatis, somewhat thus. Hesych. ὧδέ πως" 
οὕτω, τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον. But that is the meaning of ὧδε by 
itself. Socrates intimates that he is not going to give the exact 
words, but only the substance of the indictment against him. 
The form of the accusation was still extant at Athens in the time 
of Phavorinus, in the second century, in μητρῴῳ, that is, in the 
temple of the mother of the gods, in which, says Diog. Laert. IL 
40., there was a registry in these words: ἡ δὲ ἀντωμοσία τῆς 
δίκης τοῦτον εἶχε τὸν τρόπον ἀνάκειται yap ἔτι καὶ νῦν, φησί 
Φαβωρῖνος, ἐν τῷ μητρῴφ᾽ “ Τάδε ἐγράψατο καὶ ἀνθωμολογήσατο 
Μέλιτος Μελίτου, Πιτθεύς, Σωκράτει Σωφρονίσκου, ᾿Αλωπεκῆθεν" 
«Αδικεῖ Σωκράτης ode μὲν ἡ πόλις νομίζει θεοὺς οὐ νομίζων, ἕτερα 
δὲ καινὰ δαιμόνια εἰρηγούμενος" ἀδικεῖ δὲ καὶ τοὺς νέους δια- 
φθείρων. τίμημα θάνατος." The accusation, which is here put 
first, is there mentioned in the second place. 

6 ὅτι σπουδῇ χαριεντίζεται)] χαριεντίζεσθαι, which is derived 
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from χαρίεις, witty, pleasant, is properly to joke or banter in a 
pleasant and witty manner, in the same sense as εὐτραπελεύεσθαι; 
hence, absolutely, to joke, to sport, as here and c. XIV. Accord- 
ingly, σπουδῇ χαριεντίζεσθαι is, as we say in English, to joke in 
earnest. For Meletus, in casting such an unfounded imputation 
on Socrates, and pretending that he himself cared for the educa- 
tion of youth, appeared χαριεντίζεσθαι, that is, to sport and joke ; 
but, because he accused Socrates of corrupting youth, and pro- 
secuted that accusation seriously and in good earnest, he is said 
σπουδῇ χαριεντίζεσθαι. The phrase is an instance of what the 
grammarians call oxymoron. Further on, ῥᾳδίως, lightly, incon- 
siderately. εἰς ἀγῶνα καθιστάναι, means to accuse, See Eu- 
thyphr. c. 3. 

ΧΙ]. ἃ Kai μοι detpo,—eizé} Bekker Anecdot. I. p. 88. δεῦρο 
ἀντὶ τοῦ ἔρχου Aristoph. Ecclesiaz. v. 989. ἀλλ᾽ οὑτοσὶ yap 
αὐτός, οὗ μεμνήμεθα. δεῦρο δή, δεῦρο On, φίλον ἐμόν. 

b "Ado τι περὶ π. π.)]. That is, De you not deem it of great 
importance, that our young should turn out in the hiyhest degree 
virtuous? ἄλλο τι, or ἄλλο τι ἢ, is pretty nearly equivalent to 
ἄρ᾽ οὐ =nonne. The ellipsis may be supplied as follows: ἄλλο 
τι ποιεῖς ἢ περὶ πολλοῦ ποιεῖ κιτιλ, Do you do otherwise than 
regard ἐΐ, οἴο. See Hermann. on Viger. p. 780. ἢ. 110. On ὕπως 
used with a future, see Herm. on Viger, p.851. Euthyphr. p. 2. 
D. ὀρθῶς yap ἐστι τῶν νέων πρῶτον ἐπιμεληθῆναι, ὅπως ἔσονται 


ὅ τι ἄριστοι. Dawes seems to have been the first to point out . 


the uniformity of this usage. 

© μέλον γέ σοι] On the construction, see Matth. ὃ 564. Buttm. 
ὃ 182, 6. obs. 7. 

ἃ ἐμὲ εἰράγεις τουτοισί] The verb εἰράγειν is said either of the 
magistrate, when it signifies to permit an accuser to indict a person 
on some law, to grant permission to bring an action; or of the pro- 
secutor, when it means to bring into court, to accuse, as here. In 
both significations, either εἰς δικαστήριον, as c. 17., pe eicdyoe τις 
εἰς δικαστήριον, or something of the kind is understood. In this 
passage the word τουτοισὶ is added, and supplies the place of that 
expression. See Meier and Schemann ‘Der Attische Process,’ 
p. 709. not. 19. 

© ὁρᾷς, ὦ Μέλητε] The word ὁρᾷς, prefixed in this manner, is 
used in derision. Compare Aristoph. Nubes v. 662. 669. Vesp. 
v. 393, Pac. v. 330. Rang, v. 1136. 1245. Eurip. El. v.1121, The 
whole of the following passage is expressed rather in the 
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Socratic style of argument, than in that of a speech in a court 
of justice, 

ἔ νὴ τὴν Ἥραν] This oath is also used by Socrates in 
Xenoph. Mem. L 5,5; IIL 10.9; IIL 11,5; and elsewhere, 

δ τῶν ὠφελούντων] That is, τῶν βελτίους ποιούντων. 

bh Τί δαὶ οἱ βουλευταί] Concerning the βουλευταί, see note (>) 
on C..XX. There were two senates at Athens: the Areopagus, 
βουλὴ ἡ ἐξ ’Apelov πάγου, and the senate of five hundred, βουλὴ 
ἡ τῶν πεντακοσίων, instituted by Solon. There can be no doubt 
that the latter body is here intended, On the words ᾿Αλλ' dpa 
—p1) οἱ ἐν τ΄ dex. see Protag. p.312. A. ἀλλ᾽ ἄρα, ὦ Ἱππό- 
κρατες, μὴ οὐ τοιαύτην ὑπολαμβάνεις; Euthydem, p. 290, E. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἄρα, ὦ πρὸς Διός, μὴ ὁ Κτήσιππος ἦν ὁ ταῦτ᾽ εἰπών. 

1 τοὺς νεωτέρους] No one was permitted to be present at the 
assemblies until he had attained the age of at least 18. See 
Scheemann ‘De Comitiis Atheniensium,’ p.76 sq. Hence it is 
obvious that of νέοι and νεώτεροι Were young men under 18. 

Χ ἐμοῦ κατέγνωκας δυςτυχίαν] This construction is explained 
by Matthies ὃ 378. Compare Asch. adv. Ctesiph. ὃ 12. τίς ἂν 
οὖν ὑμῶν τολμήσεις τοσαύτην ἀνελευθερίαν καταγνῶναι τοῦ 
δήμου; 

1 οἱ μὲν βελτίους---ὁ διαφθείρων) To πάντες ἄνθρωποι we 
must understand δοκοῦσι, from the preceding clause. These 
words contain the explanation of the foregoing οὕτω δοκεῖ σοι 
᾿ ἔχειν, and therefore are added without connective particles. 
Gorg. p. 479. B. κινδυνεύουσι γὰρ---τοιοῦτόν τι ποιεῖν καὶ οἱ τὴν 
δίκην φεύγοντες, ὦ Twas τὸ ἀλγεινὸν αὐτοῦ καθορᾶν, πρὸς δὲ τὸ 
ὠφέλιμον τυφλῶς ἔχειν καὶ ἀγνοεῖν. 

™ ἐάν τε---οὐ φῆτε] Grammarians commonly say that after 
εἰ, ἐὰν, iva, ὄφρα, ὅπως, and other words of the same kind, μὴ 
and not od ought to be used. We may, however, correctly say 
εἰ οὐ, when οὐ is 80 closely joined in signification with the verb, 
as in reality to form with it only a single idea, as Hermann says, 
on Viger, Ρ. 8338, And this is the case in the form οὐ φάναι, 
which, from its literal signification, to say no, becomes equivalent 
to to deny. When it retains this meaning, οὐ φάναι, and not μὴ 
pavat,is always used, although preceded by conditional particles; 
the ov qualifying not the φάναι, but the suppressed predicate. 

ἃ εἰ εἷς---διαφθείρει)] Chap. XXVIL. πολλὴ μέντ᾽ ἄν pe φιλο- 
ψυχία ἔχοι;---εἰ οὕτως ἀλόγιστος εἶμι. Chap. XVIL. εἰ μὲν οὖν 
παῦτα λέγων διαφθείρω τοὺς νέους͵ ταῦτ᾽ ἂν εἴη βλαβερά. Theet. 
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171. B. οὐκοῦν τὴν αὑτοῦ ἂν ψευδῆ συγχωροῖ, εἰ τῆν τῶν ἡγου- 
μένων αὐτὸν ψεύδεσθαι ὁμολογεῖ ἀληθὴ εἶναι. Compare Matth. 
ἢ 524.1., and on a similar form of the Latin writers, Heindorf 
Horat. Satir. IT. 3. 154. Socrates speaks on the supposition, that 
what Meletus had before affirmed, was true. Our own language 
is not sufficiently flexible to admit of so abrupt a transition from 
the hypothetical to the positive. We may, however, render 
with sufficient fidelity: Lucky indeed must it be for our young 
people, if only a single individual corrupts them. 

XIIL * ὦ ᾽τᾶν, ἀπόκριναι) <A contraction of ὦ ἐτᾶν, see 
Hermann on Sophocl. Philoctet. v. 1373. Hesychius: Ὦ ’ras- 
πρόςρημα τιμητικῆς λέξεως" λέγεται δὲ καὶ ix’ εἰρωνείᾳ πολλάκις. 

» τοὺς ἀεὶ ἐγγυτάτω---ὅντας)] That is, those who are for the 
time being nearest to them. Compare Buttmann, § 137. 

© gai yap ὁ νόμος κελεύει AxoxpivecOar| The very words of 
the law to which Socrates here refers, are found im Demosth. c. 
Steph. orat. IT. p.1131. Νόμος. τοῖν ἀντιδίκοιν ἐπάναγκες εἶναι 
ἀποκρένασθαι ἀλλήλοις τὸ ἐρωτώμενον, μαρτυρεῖν δὲ μή. 

4 χηλικόςδὲε ὧν] For Meletas was a mere youth. See c. X. 
note (ἢ) Compare c. XIV. 

© εἰς τοσοῦτον ἀμαθίας ἥκω] On this construction see Matth. 
§ 341. Compare, too, § 504. 1. 2. 

f οἶμαι δὲ οὐδὲ ἄλλον---οὐδένα] That is, πείσεσθαί σοι, by a 
usual ellipsis after οἶμαι δὲ καί. Euthyphro p. 8. E. ἀλλὰ σύ τε 
κατὰ νοῦν ἀγωνιεῖ τὴν δίκην, οἶμαι δὲ καὶ ἐμὲ τὴν ἐμήν. 

© παύσομαι ὅ γε ἄκων ποιῶ] The participle ποιῶν must be 
understood. For it is not correct to say παύὐεσθαί τι. Heindorf 
conjectures that ποιῶν ought to be restored to the text. 

XIV. « οὔτε μέγα οὔτε σμικρόν] Compare c. VI. οὔτε μέγα 
οὔτε σμικρὸν ξύνοιδα ἐμαυτῷ σοφὸς wy. 

b ἢ δῆλον δὴ, ὅτι--Ἴ Here ἢ is put as it were to correct what 
he has before said. The sense is this: Or, are my question and 
your answer unnecessary? and is it evident, etc. 

ὁ ὅτι κατὰ τὴν γραφήν] Understand ἐμὲ φὴς διαφθείρειν τοὺς 
νεωτέρους. 

ἃ οὐ ταῦτα λέγεις] We are to connect ταῦτα with the parti- 
ciple διδάσκων. 

© ὦ νῦν ὁ λόγος ἐστιν) ὧν is the objective genitive, and 
depends upon λόγος; nor is there any necessity whatever for 
supplying περὶ, as some have done. For as we can say not only 
λέγειν περί τινος, but also sometimes λέγειν τινά (on which con- 
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struction some remarks have been made on c. IX. note (8) ), we 
may also correctly say both λόγος wepi τινος and λύγος τινός. 
Hence, resolving λόγος into a verb, we might have, in the present 
instance, οὖς νῦν λέγομεν, as well as περὶ ὧν νῦν λέγομεν; and, 
indeed, the former would be more appropriate than the latter. 
The same construction is found in Charmid. p. 156. A. οὐ γάρ τί 
σου ὀλίγος λόγος ἐστίν. Demosth. de Cor. p. 281. ed. R. τοὺς 
λόγους αὐτῶν, t.e. περὶ αὐτῶν. Eurip. Med. v. 541. οὐκ ἂν ἦν 
λόγος σέθεν, i.e. περὶ σοῦ. Sophocl. Antig. v.11. μῦθος φίλων, 
t.e. περὶ φίλων. 

f οὔτε αὐτὸν νομίζειν---τούς τε ἄλλους] See Protagor. p. 347. 
E. οὐδὲν δέονται ἀλλοτρίας φωνῆς οὐδὲ ποιητῶν, ode οὔτε ἀνε- 
ρέσθαι οἷόν τ᾽ ἐστὶ περὶ ὧν λέγουσιν, ἐπαγόμενοίΐ τε αὐτοὺς οἱ 
πολλοὶ --- ἀδυνατοῦσιν ἐξελέγξαι. Ibid. p. 861. E. οὔτε τἄλλα 
οἶμαι κακὸς εἶναι ἄνθρωπος, φθονερός τε ἥκιστ᾽ av ἀνθρώπων, 

Ε ἵνα τί ταῦτα λέγει] ἵνα τί, as Hermann remarks (ad 
Viger, p.849), involves an ellipsis: the full construction in the pre- 
sent tense would be ἵνα ri γένηται; in the past, ἵνα ri γένοιτο. 

h Ma Ai’,—éwei τ. #A.] With μὰ Δία we are to understand 
from what has gone before οὐ νομίζει θεούς. For μὰ Δία is not 
a negation by itself, since with ναὶ preceding it, it can be used 
even in affirmative propositions, Matth. 8 605. We have often 
to supply the negation from the preceding part of the sentence. 
See Viger, p. 450. 

1 ᾿Αναξαγόρου ote—] Anaxagoras of Clazomene, according 
to Laertius IL. 8., taught that the sun was μύδρος διάπυρος, which 
some understood to be an ignited mass of iron, others of stone, as 
Socrates himself, in Xenoph. Mem. IV. 7. 7., where he endea- 
vours to refute this opinion of Anaxagoras. The same philo- 
sopher maintained that the moon had upon its surface hills, 
ravines, and dwelling-places; that is to say, was perfectly analo- 
gous to the earth. Meletus attributed these opinions to Socrates, 
because Socrates had received instruction from Archelaus, who 
had been a disciple of Anaxagoras. Anaxagoras was born B.c. 
500, and died Β.6. 428. In the clause wore οὐκ εἰδέναι, Stallbaum 
accounts for the use of οὐ rather than μὴ, by making οὐκ εἰδέναι 
equivalent to ἀγνοεῖν. The two words, he urges, combine to 
form one idea. Compare c. XII. note (™). But Socrates clearly 
uses οὐκ in the present case, because he intends to represent it as 
a fact that Meletus was thus ignorant. He might have said, 
with almost precisely the same force, ὥστε οὐκ οἶσθα. 


πὰς. 
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K καὶ δὴ καὶ of νέοι ravra—] And the young men forsooth 
learn these things from me. Socrates ironically repeats the words 
which he supposes to proceed from Meletus. Heindorf, by taking 
away the comma before καὶ δὴ καὶ, makes these words depend 
on the preceding ὅτι, a construction which appears somewhat 
forced. 

1 δραχμῆς ἐκ τῆς ὀρχήστρας] Dacier understands by these 
words, that the books containing these opinions of Anaxagoras 
might be purchased for a drachma from the orchestra. But 
Forster rightly remarks that we never read of books being ex- 
posed for sale in the orchestra.—Originally no sum was charged 
for admission to the theatres; but crowds and tumults having 
arisen from the concourse of many persons, the custom of letting 
the seats—Oedy ἀγοράζειν, θεὰν ἀπομισθοῦν---ν͵88 introduced, in 
the first instance, it is said, by Pericles. The seats were let by 
the farmers or lessees of the theatres, who were called θεατρῶναι, 
θεατροπῶλαι, or ἀρχιτέκτονες 28 in Demosth. de Corona p. 234, 
23. Vol. 1. Compare Casaubon on Theophrast. Char. 2.; and 
two oboli was the general price paid by each person, according ~ 
to Demosthenes in the passage referred to; sometimes it rose as ; 
high as a drachma, according to Casaubon. Compare Bockh 
‘On the Public Economy of Athens,’ p. 219 foll. Engl. Transl, 
ed.2. And since, according to Harpocration and Suidas, under 
the word θεωρικά, ἃ drachma was the greatest sum that could 
ever be demanded by the lessee, it is evident why Socrates said 
ἃ ἔξεστιν, εἰ πάνυ πολλοῦ, δραχμῆς πρίασθαι.---Βαῖ how could 
these doctrines of the philosopher be learned in the theatre? 
The answer to this question is found in the fact that the dramatic 
poets often introduced the opinions of the philosophers into their 
plays; either to praise them, as Euripides, who frequently alluded 
in his tragedies to the opinions of Anaxagoras, or to condemn 
and ridicule them, which we know to have been done by 
Aristophanes. That Socrates principally alludes to Euripides in 
this passage, appears from the circumstance that he was the first 
who introduced on the stage the doctrine of Anaxagoras con- 
cerning the sun and moon. See Valcken., Diatribe in Frag. 
Euripid. p.31, and Porson on Eurip. Orest. v. 971. The sense 
of the whole passage is this: Meletus declares that I affirm the 
sun to be a stone, and the moon, earth. But surely the judges know 
that this is the doctrine of Anaxagoras; and tf I were to pretend 
that I introduced this opinion, the young men would have it in their 
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power to discover, even from the works of the dramatic poets, my 
vanity in appropriating it to myself, and would justly ridicule me. 

™ καὶ νεότητι)͵ He alludes to the youth of Meletas. See 
ς. ΧΠΙ. 

5 ὥςπερ αἴνιγμα ξυντιθέντι διαπειρωμένῳ] Correctly inter- 
preted by Ficinus: videtur enim ceu enigma quoddam componere, 
fentans, an Socrates, &c. There is no need of καὶ, which is com- 
monly inserted before διαπειρωμένῳ. Compare Gorg. p. 479. 
D. ᾿Αρχέλαον εὐδαιμονίζων τὸν τὰ μέγιστα ἀδικοῦντα, δίκην 
οὐδεμίαν διδόντα, where καὶ is commonly inserted after ἀδὲι- 
κοῦντα. 

5 γνώσεται---ἐμοῦ χαριεντιζ.)͵ This construction is explained 
by Matthie ὃ 349. obs. 2.—é σοφὸς δή, that wise man forsooth, 
said ironically. 

XV. * ἡ μοι φαίνεται), That is, in what light that which he 
has said appears to me; lit. in what manner he appears to me to 
have said what he has said. For Socrates goes on to show that 
Meletus is so inconsistent as both to deny and to affirm that 
Socrates believes in the existence of gods. 

> δαιμόνια μὲν vopiler—daipovac δὲ οὐ νομίζει) Τὸ δαιμόνιον 
in Plato appears to be an adjective, as Cicero understood it, de 
Divinat. 1. 54. Esse divinum quiddam, quod dsemonion appellat, 
cui semper pareat. See Schleierm. on this passage; Part L Vol. 
IL. p. 432 foll. Schneid. on Xenoph. Memor. L 1,2. Narey in 
the Classical Journal for 1817. No. XXX. p.105. Socrates ap- 
pears to refer to a kind of divine voice within the soul of man, 
which taught him to distinguish between what was auspicious 
and what inauspicious, what was good and what evil. Compare 
Pheed. p. 242. B. 

© Ὡς ὦνησας,---ἀναγκαζόμενοο] How much have you obliged 
me by giving me an answer at length! Casaubon has observed on 
Pers, Sat. I. v, 112. that ὀνῆσαι, like the Latin juvare, often has 
the meaning of delectare and not βοηθεῖν; and Stallbaum would 
give it that meaning here: How glad I am that, gc. Stephanus 
reads ὥκνησας for ὥνησας; but with the poyic ἀπεκρίνω imme- 
diately following, this seems tautological. 

ἃ ἀλλ’ οὖν δαιμόνιά ye νομίζω] These words are to be referred 
to what goes before, εἴτ᾽ οὖν καινὰ εἴτε παλαιά. 

© διωμόσω ἐν τῇ ἀντιγραφῇ) ᾿Αντιγραφὴ is here the same as 
ἀντωμοσία, in c. IIT. note (Ὁ), that is the bill of accusation. The 
plaintiff, on delivering the bill of accusation to the judges, was 
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obliged to swear that he did not bring the accusation throngh 
malice. Meletus had taken this oath. 

f wroe θεούς ye ἡγούμεθα ἣ θεῶν παῖδας] Phedo p.76 A. 
ἤτοι ἐπιστάμενοί γε αὐτὰ γεγόναμεν--- ἢ ὕστερον---ἀναμιμνή- 
σκονται. Gorg. Ρ. 460. A. ἤτοι πρότερον ye ἣ ὕστερον μαθόντα 
παρὰ σοῦ. Ibid. p.467. E. The word δαίμονες is here employed 
in that broader signification, which comprehends both the superior 
divinities and the σε εν, occupying an intermediate stage between 
them and the human race, and forming the connecting link be- 
tween the two. These subordinate divinities were believed to be en- 
trusted with the care of the interests and welfare of human beings. 

© ὧν δὴ cai λέγονται] ie. ἐξ wy. This omission of the pre- 
position before the relative is not unfrequent. Compare Gorg. 
p. 453. E. πάλιν δ᾽ εἰ ἐπὶ τῶν αὐτῶν τεχνῶν λέγομεν, wvrep νῦν 
δή κτλ. Ῥμεά. p.76. A. ἢ ἐν τούτῳ (χρόνῳ) ἀπόλλυμεν, ᾧπερ 
καὶ λαμβάνομεν. Laches Ρ. 192. Β. See Matth. Gr. § 595. 

bh ὡς οὐ τοῦ αὐτοῦ — οὐδεμία μηχανὴ ἐστιν] Stallbaum renders: 
You will be utterly unable to convince any man with his wits about 
him, that the same person can believe in things appertaining to 
demons and gods, and, at the same time, be a disbeliever in gods, 
daemons, and heroes. But if, as Stallbaum has done, we read ov, 
the meaning would seem rather to be: Yox will be unable to con- 
vince any reasonable man, that the person who believes in things 
appertaining to demons can do other than believe in things apper- 
taining to gods ; or, again, that he who denies the existence of gods 
and heroes, can do other than deny likewise that of demons. The 
fact of the ov slipping out in the ordinary editions, indicates the 
difficulty which was felt by the interpreters in explaining the 
passage as it originally stood. Nor can the οὐ be explained away 
on being merely an emphasizing of the negative in οὐδεμέα; for 
the ov τοῦ αὐτοῦ κι τ. Δ. is distinctly enunciated as a negative 
proposition before the ovdepia has fallen upon the ear. 

XVL "᾿Αλλὰ γάρ, ὦ ἄνδρες] Socrates, having concluded the 
material part of his defence, now commences the discussion of 
other points which bear upon the subject. He first complains of 
the danger of his being sacrificed to the hatred of the multitude; 
buat, at the same time, maintains that a good man ought to con- 
sider virtue and justice as of more importance than life itself. ~- 

Ὁ ὃ ἐμὲ αἱρήσει) That is, which will cause my condemnation. 
For αἱρεῖν δίκην and αἱρεῖν τινά τινος are legal phrases, signifying 
to gain a suit against a party. Whence οἱ ἑλόντες and oi ἑαλω- 
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κότες, are opposed in Demosthen. in Midiam, p.518. ed. Reisk. 
p. 15. ed. Buttm. 

© ἀλλ᾽ ἡ --διαβολὴ τε καὶ φθόνος] Fischer has observed that 
these words might have been omitted, since the preceding pronoun 
τοῦτο referred to the same thing; but they are added to express 
the former idea with more emphasis. 

ἃ οὐδὲν δὲ δεινὸν, μή ἐν ἐμοὶ org] That is, there is no danger 
of my being the last who will be condemned through the envy and 
hatred of the multitude. Compare Phedo p. 84. οὐδὲν δεινὸν, μὴ 
φοβηθῦ. 

6 εἴτ᾽ οὐκ αἰσχύνει] On the particle εἶτα used in interrogations 
to indicate astonishment and indignation, see Valcken. on Phoen. 
v. 549. Viger. p. 395. Buttmann Gr. § 136. 

f εἰ οἴει δεῖν κίκδυνον ὑπολογίζεσθαι---Ἴ For the lofty senti- 
ment here expressed, compare Crito. c.&. κἂν φαινώμεθα ἄδικα 
αὐτὰ ἐργαζόμενοι, μὴ οὐ δέῃ ὑπολογίζεσθαι οὔτ᾽ εἰ θνήσκειν δεῖ 
παραμένοντας καὶ ἡσυχίαν ἄγοντας οὔτε ἄλλο ὁτιοῖ:ν πάσχειν 
πρὸ τοῦ ἀδικεῖν. Compare the conclusion of this chapter. 

© ὅτου τι καὶ σμικρὸν ὄφελός ἐστιν] That is, a man of ever so 
little account. Euthyphro p.4. E. οὐδὲν yap ἄν pou ὄφελος εἴη. 
Legg. IX. p. 856. C. πᾶς γὰρ ἀνήρ, οὗ καὶ σμικρὸν ὄφελος. 
Crito c. 5. εἴ τι καὶ σμικρὸν ἡμῶν ὄφελος. 

Ὁ καὶ ὁ τῆς Θέτιδος υἱός] Allusion is here made to Tliad. σ΄. 
v. 90 [0]], 

δ αὐ θὰ ἐπεὶ οὐδ ἐμὲ θυμὸς ἀνώγει 

ζώειν οὐδ᾽ ἄνδρεσσι μετέμμεναι, αἴ κε μὴ “Ἕκτωρ 

πρῶτος ἐμῷ ὑπὸ δουρὶ τυπεὶς ἀπὸ θυμὸν ὀλέσσῃ 

Πατρόκλοιο δ᾽ ἕλωρα Μενοιτιάδεω ἀποτίσφ.----- 
παρὰ τὸ αἰσχρόν τι ὑπομεῖναι, in comparison with enduring any- 
thing disgraceful—rather than submit to anything disgraceful; i. ὁ. 
rather than that it should be said he had borne with tameness the 
death of his friend Patroclus, For παρὰ with an accusative often 
indicates a comparison; see Matthies Gr. § 588. c. 

! αὐτίκα γάρ τοι, φησί, μεθ᾽ Ἕκτορα] These words are intro- 
duced in a parenthesis, which will account for their want of strict 
connection with the context. 

Κ ὁ δὲ ταῦτ᾽ ἀκούσας) ὁ δὲ is inserted in consequence of the 
length of the sentence. The regular grammatical construction 
would be: ὃς τοσοῦτον τοῦ κινδύνου κατεφρόνησεν, ὥςτε — 
ἀκούσας Tavta—wXtywpnoe. This is, therefore, an anacoluthia. 
Similar passages are given by Matthiw Gr. § 626. 
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1 abrixa—reOvainy] Iliad. σ΄. v. 98. and 104. 

™ μὴ αὐτὸν ote] You surely do not think, do you? μὴ has 
often the force of an interrogation where a denial is expected or 
wished for. 

n ἢ ἡγησάμενος) The symmetry of the sentence would be 
more complete if, instead of ταχθῇ, we had ταχθείς; but these 
sudden modifications of construction are of not unfrequent occur- 
rence, and serve more than anything else to illustrate the pliability 
of the Greek tongue. The ταχθῇ is made immediately dependant 
upon ov ἄν, instead of being so secondarily, by strict connection 
with the foregoing ἤ ἡγησάμενος. 

© πρὸ τοῦ αἰσχροῦ] For this use of πρὸ compare Pheedo p. 99. 
A. εἰ μὴ δικαιότερον ᾧμην καὶ κάλλιον εἶναι πρὸ τοῦ φεύγειν. 
Crito 6.16. μήτε παῖδας περὶ πλείονος ποιοῦ μήτε τὸ ζῆν μήτε 
ἄλλο μηδὲν πρὸ τοῦ δικαίου. Seec. ΧΥ͂Ι]. πρὸ οὖν τῶν κακῶν. 
On the sentiment compare Crito c. 12. at the end, where Socrates is 
speaking of the obedience to be paid to the laws of our country. 

XVII. ὃ δεινὰ dv εἴην εἰργασμένος Heindorf. on Gorg. p.518. 
E. remarks that ἐργάζεσθαι in this passage is used for ποιεῖν. But 
ἐργάζεσθαι is stronger in its signification than ποιεῖν. It has, 
too, something of a tragic complexion about it. J should have 
perpetrated a great crime. 

Ὁ εἰ, Ore μέν με---τότε μὲν οὗ ἐκ.---τοῦ δὲ θεοῦ---ἐνταῦθα di—] 
See Buttmann on Demosthen. Mid. p. 155., where he has given 
many similar instances. He remarks that when there is a double 
μὲν and a double δέ in the sentence, the whole becomes more 
emphatic. In a similar manner, Isocrat. Areopag. 18. wap’ οἷς 
μὲν γὰρ μήτε φυλακὴ μήτε ζημία τῶν τοιούτων καθέστηκε, μήθ᾽ ai 
κρίσεις ἀκριβεῖς εἰσι, παρὰ τούτοις μὲν διαφθείρεσθαι καὶ τὰς 
ἐπιεικεῖς τῶν φύσεων" Swov δὲ μήτε λαθεῖν τοῖς ἀδικοῦσι ῥᾷδιόν 
ἐστι, μήτε φανεροῖς γενομένοις συγγνώμης τυχεῖν, ἐνταῦθα δ᾽ 
ἐξιτήλους γίγνεσθαι τὰς κακοηθείας. Observe the difference of 
moods, ἔμενον καὶ ἐκινδύνευον, and λίποιμι. The indicative 
refers to a matter which really happened; the optative indicates 
what is purely hypothetical. 

© καὶ ἐν Ποτιδαίᾳ--- Δηλίῳ] On the campaigns of Socrates see 
Laert. 11. 22 foll. Atheneus IV. 15. élian. IIL 17. Cicero de 
Divin. I, 54. 

ἃ ἀπειθῶν τῇ μαντείᾳ] That is, τῇ μαντείᾳ τοῦ θεοῦ. 

5 δοκεῖν γὰρ εἰδέναι--- οἷδεν)Ί The phrase at full length would 
be: ἔστι γὰρ ἐκεῖνο (namely, rd θάνατον δεδιέναι) δοκεῖν εἰδέναι 
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ἃ οὐκ oldev. On the third person, οἶδεν, put indefinitely, see 
Matth. § 294.2. Compare Charmid. p. 167. B. ef δυνατόν tort 
τὸ ἃ olde καὶ μὴ older εἰδέναι. 

f ἡ τοῦ οἴεσθαι)] That is, (ea insipientia) 480 in eo cernituar, 
ut quis se scire opinetur que non sciat. The genitive of the 
verbal substantive is not simply explicative of the foregoing ἡ 
ἀμαθία, but indicates the whole of the action, οἴεσθαι x.7.X., of 
which the ἀμαθία is one thing that may be predicated. Compare 
Matth. Gr. § 375. 

δ τούτῳ ἄν] With these words φαίην σοφώτερος εἶναι may be 
understood. Further on, οὕτω is used to make the reference to 
the foregoing οὐκ εἰδὼς more emphatic, οὐκ εἰδὼς being equivalent 
to ὥςπερ οὐκ olda. 

b πρὸ οὖν τῶν κακῶν---οὐδὲ φεύξομαι)] This construction is 
remarkable. For φοβεῖσθαι and φεύγειν πρὸ τῶν κακῶν---ἃ μὴ 
οἶδα, are used instead of φοβεῖσθαι μᾶλλον τὰ κακὰ ἃ olda ὅτι 
κακά στιν ἢ ταῦτα ἃ μὴ olda εἰ ἀγαθὰ ὄντα τυγχάνει. On this 
use of the preposition πρὸ see c. XVI. note (9). 

1 ὥςτε οὐδ' εἴ pe viv ἀφίετε--τὴν ἀρχήν) ᾿Αρχὴν is at all, 
whether with the article, as here, or without it. as is more 
generally the case. A little further on, ἀποκτεῖναι, as in 6. 
XVIIL, is to condemn to death by their votes: in which sense 
ἀποκτείνειν is also used by Xenoph. Mem. IV. 8. 5., where it is 
opposed to ἀπολύειν. The structure of the sentence is remark- 
able, εἰ---ἀφίετε, εἴ μοι---εἴποιτε, ef οὖν ἀφίοιτε, the particle οὖν 
indicating that the speaker returns to what he has been saying 
before. 

k ᾿Ανύτῳ ἀπιστήσαντες]ὴ ᾿Απιστεῖν, ἄπιστος, ἀπιστία, are 
said not only of those who do not believe, who have no faith in 
others, but also of those who refuse to comply with the demands of 
others: for πείθομαι has the signification both of to obey and to 
trust. A little farther on, we have ἤδη dy,.....d:apOapnoovrat, 
being apparently an instance of ἄν with the future indicative. 
The common reading, it is true, is διαφθαρήσοιντο, but the indi- 
cative is preserved by the best MSS. Still, it would be erroneous 
to suppose that the conditional particle is actually used to qualify 
the future indicative. We may suppose that the writer at first 
intended to put the consequence as purely hypothetical, in which 
case the optative would have been the only legitimate mood; but 
with that marvellous flexibility, which is such a characteristic of 
the Greek tongue (compare c, ITT. note (1), and c. XII. note (8) ), 
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he indicates the speaker's certain realisation of the catastrophe by 
making him employ the indicative mood. 

1 ἐφ᾽ ᾧτε--φιλοσοφεῖν)] That is, On condition that I should no 
longer, &c. On this construction see Matthise § 479. 

= ἀσπάζομαι μὲν καὶ φιλῶ] ᾿Ασπάζεσθαι is to salute with an 
embrace, φιλεῖν to salute with a kiss. Sach a passage as this, in 
which the language of compliment forms so important a part, is 
incapable of literal translation. We may, however, freely render: 
I am, in the highest possible degree, indebted to you for your gene- 
rosity; but still I am resolved to obey God rather than you. 
Compare Lysid. p.217. Β. ἀναγκάζεται δέ ye σῶμα δια νόσον 
ἐατρικὴν ἀσπάζεσθαι καὶ φιλεῖν. 

® καὶ ἐνδεικνύμενος)] This word is used in the same manner 
in c. IX. at the end, τῷ θεῷ βοηθῶν ἐνδείκνυμαι, ὅτι οὐκ ἔστι 
σοφός. See note on that passage. 

9 εἰς σοφίαν καὶ ἰσχύν) ἐσχόν is used here not in the sense of 
power, but of greatness and strength of mind. For the subse- 
quent words show that ἰσχύν is opposed to a desire of riches, 
honours, and praise. 

P καὶ νεωτέρῳ.---ποιήσω)] On this rather uncommon constrac- 
tion, see Matth. § 415. obs.1. The dative is, however, strictly a 
dativus commod:; and the sense is, therefore, not precisely the 
same with what it would have been had Socrates said: ταῦτα cai 
νεώτερον Kai πρεσβύτερον ποιήσω. We may translate: and this 
service will I render to both young and old, χε. With the accn- 
sative the meaning woald be, this will I do to young and old. In 
confirmation of the view we have taken of the passage, see a 
little farther on: cai ἐγὼ οἴομαι οὐδέν πω ὑμῖν μεῖζον ἀγαθὸν 
γενέσθαι x. r.X. 

4 μᾶλλον δὲ τοῖς aorow, ὅσῳ pow ἐγγ.} That is, τοσούτῳ 
μᾶλλον...... ὅσῳ. Compare c. XXX. aboat the middle, καὶ χαλε- 
πώτεροι ἔσονται, ὅσῳ νεώτεροί εἰσι. Gorg. p. 458. A. μεῖζον 
γὰρ αὐτὸ ἀγαθὸν ἡγούμαι, ὅσῳπερ μεῖζον ἀγαθόν ἐστιν αὐτὸν 
ἀπαλλαγῆναι κακοῦ τοῦ μεγίστου ἢ ἄλλον ἀπαλλάξαι, where 
likewise before μεῖζον we may understand τοσούτῳ The same 
construction is used by Latin writers. Liv. 11]. 51. Quo plures 
erant, major cxdes fuit. Ovid's Epist. IV. 19. Venit amor gra- 
Vias, quo serius. 

© ry θεῷ ὑπηρεσίαν] See c. IX. διὰ τὴν τοῦ θεοῦ λατρείαν, 
which might equally well have been διὰ τὴν τῷ θεῷ λατρείαν, 
saneo verbal nouns are frequently constructed with the same 
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case as the verb from which they are derived. See Matthin, 
§ 367. 1. 

5 μηδὲ ob rw σφόδρα] Μηδὲ is here introduced after μήτε, be- 
cause these words form, as it were, a new member of the sentence. 
The common reading, μήτε ἄλλου τινὸς οὕτω σφόδρα, appears to 
have been inserted by some grammarian to explain the sense. 
Compare c. XXVE. at the end, οὐκ ἔσθ᾽ & rt. μᾶλλον---πρέπει 
οὕτως we τὸν τοιοῦτον ἄνδρα ἐν πρυτανείῳ σιτεῖσθαι, and the 
note on that passage. The full sentence would be, μήτε σωμάτων 
ἐπιμελεῖσθαι. ..... πρότερον τῆς ψυχῆς, μηδὲ οὕτω σφόδρα we τῆς 
ψυχῆς. 

t καὶ τἄλλα ἀγαθὰ τοῖς ἀνθρώποις ἅπανταῇ The common 
reading, καὶ τἄλλα τἀγαθά, is opposed to the whole drift of the 
passage, for it would intimate that these secondary comforts are, 
after all, the things which are substantially good. 

U εἰ μὲν οὖν---διαφθείρω---, ταῦτ᾽ dy εἴη BA.] On the change 
of mood see c. XII. note (5). 

χ οὐκ ἂν ποιήσοντος] On ay construed with a future, see 
note (“),c. XVII. There is, however, nothing at all unusual in 
the employment of the same particle with the participle of the 
future, seeing it is capable of resolution into either the future 
indicative or the future optative. Similarly, the present or aorist 
participle may be resolved into the corresponding tense of the 


indicative, subjunctive, optative, or imperative, according to the © 


complexion of the sentence; e.g. τοῦτο ποιήσας εὖ ἑποιήσαςΞεῦτι 
τοῦτο ἑποίησας,---τοῦτο ποιήσας εὖ ποιήσεις κεἐὰν ποιήσφῳς, etc. 

2 οὐδ᾽ εἰ μέλλω πολλάκις τεθνάναι) That is, not even if J were 
to be several times dead. It is worthy of remark, that the Greeks, 
when they wish to lay stress on the bitterness of death, use words 
indicating the state and condition of death itself rather than the 
pains which precede it. Crito, 6.1. ἢ τὸ πλοῖον ἀφῖκται ἐκ 
Δήλου, οὗ δεῖ ἀφικομένον τεθνάγαι pe; which is a more emphatic 
expression than ἀποθνήσκειν pe. Crito,c. XIV. we οὐκ dyavak- 
τῶν, el δέοι τεθνάναι σε. Apol.c. XXIX. πολὺ μᾶλλον αἱροῦμαι 
ὧδε ἀπολογησάμενος τεθνάναι ἢ ἐκείνως ζῆν. So, too, Dem. de 
Coron. p. 801. πῶς οὐκ ἀπολωλέναι πολλάκις ἐστὶ δικαιος. 

XVIII. * μὴ θορυβεῖτε] Socrates now enters upon another 
part of his subject. He proceeds to show that his condemnation 
and death will be a loss and injury, not to himself, but to the 
state of Athens; while the prolongation of his life, on the other 
hand, will be a blessing to his country, It is in this part of the 
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defence that we see most conspicuously displayed that calm in- 
trepidity, that cheerful freedom, so aptly blended with the most 
polished irony, and that dignified superiority to the fear of death, 
which win our tribute of admiration and reverence for the sage 
of Athens. Cicero might well say that he here stands forth like 
no plaintiff at the bar, but like ‘a master and a lord.’ 

δ οὐ γὰρ οἴομαι θεμιτὸν εἶναι] That is, 7 do not believe that, 
under the divine administration, it ts possible for a better man to be 
injured by a worse. Withregard to the grammatical construction, 
ἀμείνω ἄνδρα would be equally admissible with ἀμείνονι ἀνδρί; 
by the use of a dative, a closer connection is established between 
the words ἀνδρὶ and θεμιτόν. It is, in fact, a species of attrace 
tion; for the general proposition of which θεμιτὸν is denied is, 
ἀμείνω ἄνδρα ὑπὸ χείρονος βλάπτεσθαι. In the next sentence, 
ἀποκτείνειν, ἐξελαύνειν, ἀτιμάζειν are used of the person or per- 
sons whose influence or whose accusation may lead to the infliction 
of these punishments. On the different kinds of dreuia, see 
Dict. Antiquities, s.v. 

© ἀλλὰ πολὺ μᾶλλον] Understand οἴομαι μέγα κακόν. Far 
rather do I regard tt as a great calamity. 

4 πρλλοῦ δέω ἐγώ] On the construction of δέω, see Matth, 
Gr. § 355. 

© μή τι ἐξαμ.---καταψηφισάμενοι) That is, that you may not 
bring upon yourselves the quilt of slighting the boon conferred upon 
you by the god, by passing sentence of condemnation upon me. The 
dative ὑμῖν is dependant upon the verbal notion contained in the 
noun δόσις, on which subject see 6. XVII. note (Ὁ). 
᾿  προρκείμενον τῇ πόλει) The word μύωπος signifies both a 
spur, and ἃ α gad-fly, that is, a kind of larger fly, which annoys 
and infuriates cattle; equivalent to οἷστρος. We are disposed to 
adopt the latter meaning in the passage before us, as favouring 
more of the homely and provoking style of banter which Socrates 
was so fond of indulging in, and also as more consistent with the 
kind of apology which follows: εἰ rai γελοιότερον εἰπεῖν. Then, 
too, the words προρκεῖσθαι, προςτεθεικέναι, and προςκαθίζειν, 
are far more apt and descriptive, when applied to the gad-fly, 
than to the spur. For προςκεῖσθαι is not merely to be attached to, 
as some have understood the word in this passage, but there is 
involved in it the additional idea of pressing and urging. Com- 
pare ἐγκεῖσθαι and ἐπικεῖσθαι, The full meaning will, therefore, 
be: fastened to the state like a gad-fly, to sting it on its way. 

N 
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Similarly, xpoceabiZwy may be rendered sticking to 1t. Socrates 
has the image of the tormenting little creature still vividly before 
his 6γ6.---Νωθεστέρῳ' βραδυτέρῳ. Suidas. 

8 οἷον δή μοι---τοιοῦτόν τινα] τοιοῦτόν τινα is added by ap- 
position to the pronoun οἷον, in order to unite what follows the 
more closely with this part of the sentence. 

Ὁ ὑμεῖς δ᾽ ἴσως---ῥ ,αδίως ἂν ἀποκτείναιτε]ῇ The accumulation 
of participles in this passage is extraordinary. We may translate 
as follows: Very probably you might, tn your vexation, like a man 
aroused from a doze, take Anytus’s advice, and, by dealing me a 
blow, disputch me without trouble; and afterwards sleep on through 
all the rest of your lives, unless the deity, in his concern for you, 
should send you another. The metaphor of the gad-fly is still 
kept up, whence the word κρούειν. 

{ οἷος ὑπὸ τοῦ θ.---δεδόσθαι)]ὴ On the construction see Matth. 
8 535. 

k οὐ γὰρ ἀνθρωπίνῳ ἔοικε] That is, ἐξέ does not appear con- 
sistent with human motives. ‘Thesingular and disinterested course 
of life pursued by Socrates might well be appealed to as some- 
thing utterly foreign to ordinary human policy. Then, too, 
neglect of his personal property and household exposed an 
Athenian to an ἀργίας ypagn, the penalty being at the first con- 
viction 8 fine; at the third, dripia. Draco had made ἀτιμία the 
penalty of a single offence. Moreover, when Socrates says that 
his mode of life was at variance with human motives, he means 
to intimate that it eo far transcends them that it must inevitably 
be regarded as the work of an over-ruling and directing deity. 
There seems no reason for regarding the genitive τῶν οἰκείων 
ἀμελουμένων as dependant upon ἀνέχεσθαι. It is much better 
to regard it as a case absolute. Matthis, however, explains it on 
the principle that ἀνέχεσθαι is the opposite of ἡττᾶσθαι, and 
may, therefore, by analogy, take the same case after it, namely, 
a genitive of comparison. But it is, perhaps, never found with a 
genitive unattended by a participle, except once in Homer, Od. 
xxii. 423. 

! ἐγὼ παρέχομαι τὸν μάρτυρα] In order that the force and 
propriety of the article attached to μάρτυρα may be seen, it must 
be borne in mind that by it is indicated the subject of a virtual 
proposition: ὁ pdpruc....tkavéc ἔστιν. It is only the exigencies 
of grammar which throw μάρτυρα into the accusative case. 

KIX. * φωνή --- ἐπικωμωδῶν ἐγράψατο] The word gw 
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appears in all the manuscripts; but seems so unnecessary, that 
editors have generally regarded it as a mere gloss. In the words 
immediately following, Socrates is referring to the language of 
the indictment: “Erepa δὲ καινὰ δαιμόνια εἰρςρφέρων, and in so 
doing, dexterously throws out a hit at Meletas, as adopting 
the unscrupulous, slanderous, style of the old comedy. ᾿Επικω- 
μωδεῖν is, therefore, only a somewhat more pungent and racy 
expression for διασύρειν, σκώπτειν, οἵ χλευάζειν. 

ἢ ἀεὶ ἀποτρέπει--οὔὕποτε) The writings of Plato contain 
frequent reference to this voice from within. See, for example, 
in Chap. XXXL of this piece, Theages. p. 128. D. etc. and 
Xen. Mem. IV. 8.5. Compare, also, Cic. de Divin. L 54. Hoc 
nimirum est illud, quod de Socrate accepimus, quodque ab ipso 
in libris Socraticorum szpe dicitur, esse divmum quidquam quod 
demonion appellat, cui semper ipse paruerit, nanquam impellenti, 
sepe revocanti. 

4 καὶ εἶ μέλλει ὀλίγον χρόνον σωθήσεσθαι] Hermann was the 
first to attempt to point out the difference between καὶ εἰ and εἰ cai; 
see Herm. Viger. p.832. Stallbaum distinguishes them as follows: 
καὶ εἰ always implies a gradation in the thought, as carried out 
even farther than might have been anticipated; as, in the present 
case, the force of these particles seem to be, ‘ Yes, even if he is 
to save his life for a brief space of time,’ whereas εἰ cai is simply 
although. εἰ καὶ, says Hermann, L c., indicates that the suppo- 
sition, or, rather, condition, is consistent with the actual facts of 
the case; while cai «i indicates merely an hypothesis entertained 
for the purposes of argument or rhetoric. 

XX. * ὑπεικάθοιμι)]) Elmsiey lays it down as a rule that these 
forms in aSey, av, υθεεν, are aorists, and, therefore, to be written 
perispomena (Med. 186). Bat there seems to be little to support 
this dictum, and Professor Herrmann of Erfurdt has maintained 
the contrary view in his treatise de verbis Gracorum in αθειν, 
εθειν et υθειν excuntibus. He there endeavours to show that they 
are rather a kind of intensitive form, and indicate either energy, 
continuation, or perpetuity of action. Perhaps they are fre- 
quentatives, which have lost their true iterative significance. 
They may, indeed, possibly be identical with the Latin forms in 
ito. We may translate the whole passage from ἀκούσατε δὴ as fol- 
lows: “1 beg you to listen toan account of what has befallen myself, 
that you may be convinced that there ia not a creature to whom I 
would so far yield, under the fear of death, as to do what is con- 
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trary to justice, even though by refusing to yield I should bring 
wpon myself instant destruction.’ There is something a little ex- 
traordinary in the repetition of ἅμα, but it is capable of being 
paralleled; for example, we find such phrases as ἅμ᾽ ἔπος, dp’ 
ἔργον, and Xenophon writes ὅρα, μὴ ἅμα re εὖ ποιήσ᾽ς καὶ ἅμα 
οὐ φίλον νομίσωσιν (Cyr. TIL. 1.15). The first ἅμα belongs to 
the ὑπείκων, the second to the ἁπολοίμην; and the iteration 
serves more emphatically to indicate that the two things, the 
offence and its punishment, would be simultaneous. 

> φορτικὰ μὲν καὶ δικανικά] That is, egotistical and tiresome. 
φορτικὸς may be correctly applied to anything that is burden- 
some and offensive. Socrates appears to be deprecating the 
odiam which he might excite against himself, by enlarging upon 
his own public career. δικανικὸς is strictly legal, forensic, litigious, 
hence by inference, tiresome and offensive. φορτικὸς is not unfre- 
quently used in the sense of rude, arrogant, vain-glorying. 

© ἀρχὴν οὐδεμίαν.... ἦρξα] That is, I never filled any public 
office in the state, but I was once a member of the βουλὴ. The 
senate of five hundred is here intended. It was during the 
prytany of the tribe Antiochis that the case of the ten (strictly 
eight) generals was brought on, Socrates being at the time pre- 
sident of his tribe, Antiochis, ahd, by virtue of that office, being 
chairman in the public assembly (ἐπιστάτης ἐν rg ἐκκλησίᾳ). 
Socrates considered the attempt to condemn the whole number 
of generals by one vote as unconstitutional and unjust, and re- 
fused to put the motion to the vote; but his manly and deter- 
mined opposition was overruled, and the sentence passed by 
acclamation. See the account of this matter given by Xenophon 
Mem. I. 1. 18, and Hell. 1, 7.14. 15,88. For a full account of 
the constitution and arrangements of the senate of five hundred, 
see Dict. of Antiq. s.v. βουλὴ and ἐκκλησία.--- ἀναιρεῖσθαι is the 
word regularly used to signify the removal of the dead for inter- 
ment, after a battle.—rotc ἐκ ναυμαχίας. We should have ex- 
pected ἐν; but the Greeks were fond of suggesting an additional 
circumstance, or a fresh view of the subject, by a preposition thus 
serving with the noun to form an attribute of the principal subject 
or object. For example, in Gorg. p. 516. Ὁ. we read: Μιλτιάδην 
δὲ τὸν ἐν Μαραθῶνι εἰς rd βάραθρον ἐμβαλεῖν ἐψηφίσαντο, t.e., 
the Miltiades, who distinguished himself at Marathon. So, too, 
in Hdt. VI. 46. ἐκ μέν ye τῶν ἐκ Σκαπτῆς Ὕλης τῶν χρυσέων 
μετάλλων τὸ ἐπίπαν ὀγδώκοντα τάλαντα προρήϊε, where the ἐκ 
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anticipates the idea contained in the προρήϊε (quoted by 
Matth, §272). So here the ix refers us to the sea-fight as not 
merely the scene, but the cause, of the death of the individuals in 
question. 

ἃ ἡμῶν ἡ φυλὴ ᾿Αντιοχίς) According to regular usage, the 
article shonld be repeated before the word ᾿Αντιοχίς; but the 
construction is not without support from parallel passages, ¢. 9., 
Pheedon. p. 57. A. τῶν πολιτῶν Φλιασίων οὐδείς. 

6 ἀθρόους xpivew}] That is, to sentence them by one vote, 
when the laws required each individual’s name to be proposed 
separately,—xpivew δίχα ἕκαστον. A full account of the whole 
proceedings subsequent to the battle of Arginuse will be found 
in Grote, Vol. VIII. Chap. 64. 

we ἐν τῷ ὑστέρῳ.... ἔδοξεν]Ί See Xen. Hellen. I. 7,12. καὶ 
οὐ πολλῷ χρόνῳ ὕστερον μετέμελε τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις. The Athe: 
nians passed a decree that Callixenus, who proposed the illegal 
verdict, together with his accomplices, should be brought to 
trial; but they managed to anticipate their sentence by voluntary 
exile. They had rendered themselves liable to a γραφὴ xapa- 
νόμων (Dict. Antiq. παρανόμων γραφήλ 

8 ἑτοίμων ὄντων---τῶν ῥητόρων] The words ἐνδεικνύναι and 
ἀπάγειν describe the summary proceedings resorted to in the 
case of certain criminals. The former refers to the denunciation 
of the culprit before the magistrate; the latter to the act of 
dragging him before his tribunal. The two modes of action 
were called respectively ἔνδειξις and ἀπαγωγή; and they must 
be carefully distinguished, for the former was resorted to, we are 
informed, in the case of absent criminals, while the latter was 
necessarily restricted to those upon whom the accuser could lay 
his hands (see Dict. Ant. ἔνδειξις). The two, however, are very 
frequently mentioned together. Compare Dem. Sept. p. 504. 
24. ed. Reisk. εἶναι δὲ καὶ ἐνδείξεις καὶ ἀπαγωγάς; and in Timo- 
crat. p. 745. οὐδ᾽ ὅσων ἔνδειξίς tori τινι ἣ ἀπαγωγή, etc. The 
orators here mentioned had no recognised office; but as they 
were ever ready to pander to the wishes of the multitude, they 
would not hesitate to avail themselves of such an opportunity of 
ingratiating themselves with their patrona. 

Ἀ ol τριάκοντα»--μεταπεμψάμενοί με πέμπτον αὐτόν] On the 
defeat of the Athenians at gospotami, and the capture of the 
city, Lysander, in pursuance of the uniform policy of his country, 
placed over them a hateful oligarehy of thirty, who went by the 
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name of the thirty tyrants: οἱ τριάκοντα and τριάκοντα πάντων 
ἄρχοντες αὐτοκράτορες (Plat. Ep. 11.).---πέμπτον αὐτόν, t.e., 
by a very frequent idiom, myself and four others. It would be 
easy to multiply examples. One of the five here referred to was 
named Meletus (Andocid. de Myster. p. 46. ed. Reisk). See 
c. X. note ('). It has been questioned, however, whether the 
accuser of Socrates was not a different individual from the ' 
Meletus employed upon this business. The circumstance is . 
spoken of by Lysias adv. Agorat. Ὁ. 106. Brem. ἴστε piv γὰρ 
τοὺς ἐκ Σαλαμῖνος τῶν πολιτῶν κομισθέντας οἷοι ἦσαν Kai 
ὅσοι, καὶ οἵῳ ὀλέθρῳ ὑπὸ τῶν τριάκοντα ἀπώλοντο. Also 6. 
Eratosthen. p. 77. ὁ δὲ --- ἐλθὼν μετὰ τῶν συναρχόντων εἰς 
Σαλαμῖνα καὶ ᾿Ελευσῖνα δὲ τριακοσίους τῶν πολιτῶν ἀπήγαγεν 
εἰς τὸ δεσμωτήριον καὶ μιᾷ ψήφῳ αὐτῶν ἁπάντων θάνατον 
κατεψηφίσατο. ᾿ 

1 εἰς τὴν θόλον) The θόλος was a public building near the 
βουλευτήριον τῶν πεντακοσίων, according to Pausan. I. 5, in 
which the Prytanes dined and sacrificed every day. It derived 
its name from its resemblance to a tortoise. Leon, born at 
Salamis, but a citizen of Athens, had gone into voluntary exile 
to Salamis, to avoid falling a victim to the Tyrants, who coveted 
his wealth. See Xenoph. Hellen. II. 3,39. 

Kk ἀναπλῆσαι αἰτιῶν] That is, to stain with guilt and crimes ; 
in order that as many citizens as possible might appear to have 
betrayed the cause of liberty by taking part with the Tyrants. On 
the word ἀναπιμπλάναι, in the sense of polluting and staining, 
see Ruhnken on Tim. Glossar. p. 30. 

1 rd πᾶν μέλει) That is, ts altogether, by all means, a care to 
me. So Xenoph. Cyrop. L 6, 18, τὸ πᾶν διαφέρει.---ἐκπλήττειν, 
to strike and move one so that he becomes, as it were, beside 
himself. 

ἃ ὠχόμην drwy οἴκαδε] That is, J went straightway. See 
Matth. ὃ 559. c. 

XXI. * εἰ ἔπραττον τὰ δημόσια---:ποιούμην] The aorist δια- 
γενέσθαι ἄν, having preceded, one might have expected εἰ ἔπραξα 
—tromoduny. But the imperfect is used, because he speaks 
not only of past time but also of the present; that is, of a past 
action continuing to the present time. In English, we should 
say: Do you think that I could have lived so many years, if I 
had continued to take a part in public affairs, and as an honest 
man stood by the side of justice, regarding this, as it was my duty 
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to do, above all other considerations ?—ovbdt yap ἂν ἄλλος ἄνθρ. 
οὐδείς, Understand διεγένετο. 

> τριοῦτος φανοῦμαι) The pronoun τοιοῦτος is explained by 
words which follow it a little further on: οὐδενὲ πώποτε Evyxw- 
ρήσας οὐδὲν παρὰ τὸ δίκαιον. 

© ἐμοὺς μαθητὰς εἶναι) Alcibiades and Critias are probably 
alluded to; whose vices were maliciously said to have arisen from 
the instruction of Socrates. See Xenoph. Mem. I. 2. 12 sqq. 

ἃ εἰ δέ τις---ἐπιθυμεῖ ἀκούειν] By ra ἑαυτοῦ Socrates means 
‘what he was enjoined to do by Apollo, namely, that he should 
detect and rebuke the errors of men, and exhort his fellow-citizens 
to the pursuits of virtue. See Chap. IX. etc. 

© χρήματα μὲν λαμβάνων] An allusion to the avarice of the 
sophists. See notes on C. IV. 

Γ παρέχω ἐμαυτὸν ἐρωτᾶν] That is, I give an opportunity of 
interrogating me. The subsequent words, καὶ ἐάν τις βούληται 
ἀπ. ἀκούειν, are to be explained καὶ παντί, ὅςτις ἂν βούληται 
ἀκ. For ἐάν τις is about equivalent to ὅςτις dv. 

8 οὐκ ἂν δικαίως τὴν αἰτίαν ὑπέχοιμι)] That is, this cannot 
Sairly be attributed to me. Αἰτίαν ὑπέχειν is strictly used in a 
bad sense, of one who is deservedly blamed; and hence, in 
general, in the sense of to be responsible or accountable for a 
thing. Τούτων, masculine, is dependent upon τὴν αἰτίαν. 

XXIT. * ἐγὼ εἶπον’ ὅτι κιτ.λ.} The ὅτι 18 not to be made de- 
pendent upon the immediately preceding word, εἶπον. It intro- 
duces the answer to the question, διὰ ri δή x. τ. λ,, in the previous 
sentence: They do so, because they take a pleasure in hearing put 
to the question those people who fancy themselves to be wise when 
they are not so. 

b καὶ εὐξλεγκτα]ῇ Ἐέλεγκτορ is generally applied to what may 
easily be refuted; but here it means what may easily be examined 
to find out whether it is true or false. For ἐλέγχειν not only sig- 
nifies fo refute, but also to examine with the design of convicting 
another of error. The word may therefore be rendered, easy fo 
be refuted if they are not true. 

© εἰ δὲ μὴ αὐτοὶ ἤθελον] Fischer erroneously reads εἴ ye μὴ 
under the impression that the δὲ was destitute of a correlative. 
But εἰ δὲ may follow εἴτε in the same manner as δὲ by itself may 
come after τὲ, and οὐδὲ after οὔτε, Inc. XXXIL we have: καὶ 
εἴτε δὴ μηδεμία αἴσθησίς ἐστιν---εἰ δ᾽ αὖ οἷον ἀποδημῆσαι. 

4 πάρεισιν --- ἐνταυθοῖ) Hesychius: ἐνταυθοῖ" ἐνταῦθα. Er- 
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roneously. For as παρεῖναι tic τινα τόπον is not barely equiva- 
lent to παρεῖναι ἔν τινι τόπῳ, but is used in such a manner as if 
two sentences were joined together ;—that is, it signifies to come fo 
a place and be there ;—so ἐνταυθοῖ by itself is not put for ἐνταῦθα. 
but παρεῖναι ἐνταυθοῖ signifies to come hither and be present here. 
Compare Protagor. p.310. A. ri οὖν οὐ διηγήσω ἡμῖν τὴν Ev- 
vovoiay, εἰ μή σέ τι κωλύει, καθιζόμενος ἐνταυθοῖ, that is, coming 
to this place and sitting here with us. 

© Κρίτων οὑτοσί] Critois the same person whose name forms 
the title of the following dialogue of Plato. He is called ἡλε- 
κιώτης, or of the same age with Socrates; and δημότης, that is, 
of the same demus, namely, ᾿Αλωπεκή. 

{ Λυσανίας Lysanias, father of the Socratic ΖΕ ΘΟ ΠΑ, 18 
called ὁ Σφήττιος, from the deme Sphettus, which was in the tribe 
Acamantis. Antipho is called Κηφισιεύς, from the deme Ce- 
phisus, which was in the tribe Erectheis. Epigenes, son of 
Antipho, is introduced in Xen. Mem. IV. 12, where he holds a 
discussion with Socrates on the subject of lack of attention to 
his person exhibited by the sage. 

§ ἄλλοι τοίνυν οὗτοι--- An unnecessary difficulty has been 
raised respecting the word τοίνυν, as if it necessarily indicated a 
logical inference from what immediately precedes. Heindorf 
imagines that the text must be corrupt. But nothing can be 
commoner than this use of an illative particle to indicate a tran- 
sition in the discourse. So igitwr is used in Latin; not συλλο- 
γιστικῶς, 88 the grammarians describe it, but καταβατικῶς, i. e., 
simply carrying on the writer or speaker from one point to 
another. We may render: And then, besides these (ἄλλοι), there 
are the following, whose brothers have had this intimacy with me, 
οὗτος is, however, regularly used of what precedes; ὅδε of what 
follows. ἣ 

Νικόστρατος] Respecting this person and Theodotus no- 
thing seems to be known.—Respecting Demodocus, father of 
Theages, see Theages, p. 127. E. Of Paralus, who is not to be 
confounded with his namesake, the son of Pericles, nothing is 
known.— Adimantus ie the brother of Plato, often mentioned 
in the Republic. See II. p. 357—368, and elsewhere.— Of 
Zantodorus nothing is known.— Apollodorus is known to 
have been most devoted to Socrates. See Pheedo p.59. A. p.117, 
1). Xenoph. Mem. III. 11, 17.—xaradeic@at is to prevail upon any 
one by entreaties. The sense is this: Theodotus cannot beseech 
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his brother Nicostratus not to accuse me and bear testimony against 
me. A little further on μάλιστα is above all, in the first place ; 
or, as the thing most to have been desired. It is frequently fol- 
lowed up, as here, by εἰ δὲ, and’ ei.dé py. Compare Rep. VIIL 
» p. 564. B. μάλιστα piv ὅπως μὴ ἐγγένησθον, ἂν δὲ ἐγγένησθον, 
ὅπως ὅτι τάχιστα ἐκτετμῆσθον, etc. See Stallbaum on Euthy- 
demus, p. 304. A. 

1 ἐγὼ παραχωρῶ] That is, Z yield to him the privilege of doing 
this. For no one was permitted to interrupt the accused while 
defending himself, and by irrelevant matters to abridge the time 
granted for his defence, which was measured by the clepsydra. 
The accuser was bound to go through all that had reference to 
his side of the question before the defendant commenced his 
auswer to the charge. Hence the frequently recurring formula 
in the ordtors: ἐν τῷ ἐμῷ ὕδατι εἰπάτω, ἐπὶ rev ἐμοῦ ὕδατος 
μαρτυρησάτω, giving the opposite party permission to state any- 
thing during the limited time belonging to the speaker in pos- 
session of the court. 

k τῷ διαφθείροντι)] There is-a quiet irony in the way in which 


this apposition is introduced. Compare Crito c. XII. καὶ cb— 


φήσεις ταῦτα ποιῶν δίκαια πράττειν, ὁ τῇ ἀληθείᾳ τῆς ἀρετῆς 
ἐπιμελόμενος; Euthyphr. p.3. A. Μέλητος ἴσως πρῶτον μὲν ἡμᾶς 
ἐκκαθαίρει τοὺς τῶν νέων τὰς βλάστας διαφθείροντας, ὥς φησι. 

' λόγον ἔχοιεν βοηθοῦντες] That is, would have some object to 
attain in defending me: namely, that they might not appear to 
have been intimate with an impious and depraved man, and that 
they might not be accounted wicked themselves. 

™ οἱ τούτων rpochcovrec]| A participle joined with a genitive 
like a substantive; for προςήκοντες, with the article attached to 
it, is a virtual substantive. 

2 ἀλλ’ ἢ τὸν ὀρθόν re καὶ δίκαιον] The formula ἀλλ᾽ 7 is 
regularly preceded by an actual or virtual negative, and appears 
to be correctly explained by Stallbaum, Pheed. p. 81. B. Chap. 
XXX., as arising from a combination of two forms of construc- 
tion. After a word of comparison like ἄλλος, either ἀλλὰ or ἢ 
may be used. Compare Plat. Protag. 354. B. ἔχετέ τι ἄλλο τέλος 
λέγειν, εἰς ὃ ἀποβλέψαντες αὐτὰ ἀγαθὰ καλεῖτε, ἀλλ᾽ ἡδονάς τε 
καὶ λύπας, where } would have been quite as naturally admissible 
as ἀλλὰ, and where Bekker and others actually read ἀλλ’ 4. 
See Matth. § 455. b.—In the passage before us τίνα ἄλλον is the 
virtual negative. 


᾿ 
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XXIII. * raya δ᾽ ἄν τις ἀγανακτήσειεν] Socrates now pro- 
ceeds to give his judges an explanation of the grounds of his 
urmness and fortitude; and he shows why he will not follow the 
example of others by attempting to move their pity. For, first, 
he says such a course would be unworthy of the estimation in 
which he is held; secondly, it would be contrary to the laws. 

δ ἐλάττω --- ἀγῶνα ἀγωνιζόμενος] That is, tried on a less 
serious charge. The expression ἀγῶνα ἀγωνίζεσθαι is analogous 
to μάχην payecPac—somnium somniare, etc. Similarly in Eu- 
thyphro p.3. E. we have ἀγωνίζεσθαι δίκην. It was the custom 
at Athens for the defendants to bring into court their children, 
and even their wives, to excite the pity of the judges. See the 
amusing picture in Aristoph. Vesp. 566— 

κἂν μὴ τούτοις ἀναπειθώμεθα, τά ye παιδάρε᾽ εὐθὺς ἀνέλκει, 

τὰς θηλείας καὶ τοὺς υἱεῖς, τῆς χειρὸς" ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἀκροῶμαι. 

τὰ δὲ συγκύπτονθ᾽ ἅμα BAnyara’ cared’ ὁ πατὴρ ὕπερ αὐτῶν, 

ὥςπερ θεὸν, ἀντιβολεῖ με τρέμων τῆς εὐθύνης ἀπολῦσαι. 

© ἐγὼ δὲ οὐδὲν ἄρα τ. x.) The particle dé indicates the con- 
trast between Socrates’ course of procedure and what was usual 
under such circumstances; the ἄρα refers the reader to the 
grounds previously enumerated or hinted at, upon which he 
might have been expected to comply with the received usage— 
If I then, on the contrary, do no such thing, etc. Stallbaum, 
however, it should be remarked, refers the dpa to the grounds 
supposed to exist in the mind of Socrates for acting as he did— 
ἄρα, as you might have anticipated, from what you have heard me 
say. But this reference seems too remote, when & nearer one 
intervenes. 

4 abOadicrepoy ἂν πρός με σχοίη] Should feel himself more 
set against me. Socrates deprecates the prejudice of such judges 
as might refuse to acquit him, in spite of the goodness of his 
cause, because he would not descend to the low arts ordinarily 
employed for the sake of exciting compassion. A little further 
on, after ef δ᾽ ody, supply τις ὑμῶν οὕτως ἔχει. The οὖν refers 
the reader back to the original supposition: if, as J said, there 
should be such a one among you. 

© τὸ τοῦ Ὁμήρου] Odyss. XIX. v. 163, where Penelope asks 
Ulysses, whom she had not recognised, to relate from what race 
he has sprung, adding to her request the words: 

ob yap ἀπὸ δρυὸς Zoot παλαιφάτου οὐδ᾽ ἀπὸ πέτρης. 
--καὶ υἱεῖς ye. In enumerating several things, it is customary 
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to add yé to that noun to which the most weight and emphasis 
is attached. It is, therefore, incorrectly omitted by some MSS, 
in this passage. The three sons of Socrates were Lamprocles, 
Sophroniscus, Menexenus. The eldest was Lamprocles, who is 
here called μειράκιον, a youth, but, in Phmdo 65., μέγας. See 
Xenophon, Mem. IL 2,1.; but the other two, whom their father 
here calls παιδία, are called by Plato also (Pheedo 65.), σμικροί. 
Seneca tells us that these three bore a greater resemblance, in 
point of character, to their mother than to their father. 

{ ἀλλ᾽ εἰ μὲν θαρραλέως] Now, whether I am Searless of death 
or not is another question ; but apart from this (ody), in respect of 
my own reputation and yours, and that of the whole City, ἐξ does 
not seem to me creditable for a man of my time of life, and of such 
a name (for wisdom ), whether it be true or a lie, to do any such 
thing. The οὖν refers to the words ἄλλος λόγος, as if he had 
said, accordingly, we will dismiss it for the present. It must not 
be supposed that we ought to read ψευδὲς instead of ψεῦδος, for 
tothe adjective ἀληθὲς is often opposed the noun ψεῦδος. Cratyl. 
p.430. A. ἢ τὸ μέν τι αὐτῶν ἀληθές, τὸ δὲ ψεῦδος; Euthydem, 
at the beginning, ἐξελέγχειν rd ἀεὶ λεγόμενον ὁμοίως, ἐάν re 
ψεῦδος ἐάν τε ἀληθὲς ᾧ; Aristoph. Ran. v, 628. χώπως ἐρεῖς 
ἐνταῦθα μηδὲν ψεῦδος. 

δ ἀλλ’ οὖν δεδογμένον κι τ.λ.] That is, But however that may 
be, it is certain that Socrates is believed to be, in some respect, su- 
perior to the bulk of mankind. Compare the explanation of ody 
in note (5). 

» δοκοῦντας μέν re va] That is, JSancying themselves to be 
something; to profess some amount of knowledge. See Matth. 
ἃ 487. δ.---ὡς δεινόν τι οἰομένους πείσεσθαι, Here, as often is the 
case, ὡς introduces the reason for something before mentioned. 
Heindorf was therefore wrong in connecting it with δεινὸν, in 
the sense of very; and, moreover, the examples of this signifi- 
cation collected by him are very unsatisfactory. ὡς οἰομένους is 
precisely equivalent to Lat. utpote putantes: as thinking, under 
the impression that, It would be easy to multiply examples in 
support of this interpretation. Still more concisely, Plato might 
have written ὡς πεισομένους. On the genitives ὥςπερ ἀθανάτων 
ἐσομένων, see Matth. § 568. 2. 

! οὗτοι γυναικῶν οὐδὲν 3.) This use of the demonstrative, to 
gather up the particulars before mentioned in one idea, gives 
emphasis to the sentence. See Matth. Gr. § 472. 2. 
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K οὔτε ἡμᾶς χρὴ ποιεῖν) The common reading ὑμᾶς is clearly 
wrong, since these words immediately follow: ovr’, ἂν ἡμεῖς 
ποιῶμεν, ὑμᾶς ἐπιτρέπειν. The sense is: neither does tt become 
us to do such things, nor, if we were to do them, would it become 
you to tolerate them. Similarly c. XXIV. οὔτε ἡμᾶς ἐθίζειν ὑμᾶς 
ἐπιορκεῖν, οὔθ᾽ ὑμᾶς ἐθίζεσθαι.--- καὶ ὁτιοῦν εἶναι, that is, whoappear 
to ourselves to possess even the least worth. So Aischin. against 
Ctesiph. § 5. τῶν καὶ ὁπωςοῦν πρὸς τὰ κοινὰ προςεληλυθότων, 
that is, even in any manner. Xenoph. Cyrop. 1, 6,12. οὐδ᾽ ὁτιοῦν 
ἐπεμνήσθη, that is, not in the least degree. Aristoph. Plut. v. 385. 
κοὺ διοίσοντ᾽ --- οὐδ᾽ ὁτιοῦν τῶν Tlaugitov. Phedo, p. 78. D. 
μήποτε μεταβολὴν καὶ ἡντινοῦν ἐνδέχεται. In Latin the particle 
cunque is similarly used. In exactly the same manner as in 
this passage, Rep. IV. p. 422. E. κἂν ὁτιοῦν x. Ibid. VIL 
Ῥ. 588. D. τοὺς καὶ ὁπγοῦν μετρίους. The common reading 
καὶ ὁπυτιοῦν εἶναι is bad, since τι is thus removed from the 
verb εἶναι, and serves merely, as in ὁπωςτιοῦν, to qualify the 
foregoing adverb. 

l τὰ ἐλεεινὰ ταῦτα δράματα εἰςάγοντος] ᾿Ἐλεεινὰ δράματα 
are tragedies in which the pity of the spectators is excited. 
εἰςάγειν, to bring into the court, as when the accused introduces 
his wife, children, and relations, in tears, to dispose the minds of 
the judges to mercy. 

XXIV. 5 Χωρὶς δὲ τῆς δόξης] That is, but apart from re- 
putation: putting my own reputation out of the question. A little 
further on ἀποφεύγειν is to escape in safety, to be acquitted. 

> ἐπὶ τούτῳ --- ἐπὶ τῷ καταχαρίζεσθαι τ. 3.) The clause éxi 
τῷ καταχαρίζεσθαι contains the definition of the τούτῳ; for this 
end, namely, to sacrifice justice to favour. For this emphasizing 
use of the demonstrative pronoun, see Matth. Gr. § 472. 2 b. 
Compare Soph. Phil. 1355— 

0) «ον όσον. 

ταῦτ᾽ ἐξανασχήσεσθε, τοῖσιν ᾿Ατρέως 

ἐμὲ ξυνόντα παισίν, οἵ p ἀπώλεσαν; 
Gorg. p. 474. E. οὐ δήπου ἐκτὸς τούτων ἐστὶ τὰ καλά, τοῦ ἢ 
ὠφέλιμα εἶναι ἢ ἡδέα ἀμφότερα. 

© καὶ ὁμώμοκεν͵)] The form of the dicast’s oath may be 
gathered from Demosth. against Timocrat. p. 747. ed. Reisk. 
Ψψηφιοῦμαι κατὰ τοὺς νόμους καὶ τὰ ψηφίσματα τοῦ δήμου καὶ τῆς 
βουλῆς τῶν πεντακοσίων. Compare, too, Pollux. Onom. VIII. 
122. ὁ δὲ ὅρκος ἦν τῶν δικαστῶν" περὶ μὲν ὧν νόμοι eloi, 
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κατὰ τοὺς νόμους ψηφιεῖσθαι" περὶ δὲ ὧν μή εἰσι, σὺν γνώμῃ 
δικαιοτάτῃ. 

4 μὴ οὖν ἀξιοῦτε] That is, do not then think. A little farther 
on, the collocation of the words is worthy of remark: ἃ pire 
ἡγοῦμαι καλὰ εἶναι. The common order would be: ἃ ἡγοῦμαι 
μήτε καλὰ εἶναι. 

4 ἄλλως τε πάντως --- μάλιστα μέντοι καὶ ---) That is, both at 
all other times, and most particularly now, when I am accused of 
impiety by Meletus. 

ἐ εἰ πείθοιμι---βιαζοίμην) That is, if I should win you over by 
persuasion, and constrain you to violate your oath. Understand 
χαρίζεσθαί μοι τὰ δίκαια. In the following clause the words 
should be connected thus, διδάσκοιμι ἂν ὑμᾶς μὴ ἡγεῖσθαι θεοὺς 
εἶναι. 

XXV. * Τὸ μὲν μὴ ἀγανακτεῖν] The preceding part of the 
‘Apology’ is supposed to have been spoken before the judges 
gave their first votes concerning him; the following portion after 
he was found guilty of the crime imputed to him by Meletus; 
the conclusion, after the definite sentence of death had been 
passed upon him. The question of the punishment due to his 
offence was to be determined, There were two kinds of causes, 
the one ἁγὼν ἀτίμητος, in which the panishment was already 
appointed by the laws; the other τιμητὸς, in which the judges 
were allowed by the laws a discretionary power as to the punish- 
ment. We must always, therefore, when we read of causes in 
ancient writers, be careful to distinguish to which of these two 
kinds the cause belongs. There is no doubt that the cause of 
Socrates ought to be referred to the kind called τιμητοί. Ina 
cause of this kind, the following mode of proceeding appears to 
have been adopted in the courts of justice. After the accuser 
and the defendant had made their speeches, the judges determined, 
by their first votes, whether they condemned or acquitted the 
accused. Then, if the crime was not capital, and the punishment 
was not fixed by law, they proceeded to determine the punish- 
ment; that is, the defendant was asked what punishment he con- 
sidered himself to deserve, whether that which the prosecutor 
wished, or another more mild. In giving this counter estimate, he 
was said, ἀντιτιμᾶσθαι. This having been done, the judges 
again gave their votes, and decided the cause. On these two 
kinds of causes, see Dict. of Antiq., 6, v. γραφή. 

> καὶ οὐκ ἀνέλπιστον γέγονε] That is, has not happened to me 
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contrary to my expectation. For ἑλπίς, ἐλπίζειν, and their deri- 
vatives are indifferent words, and in themselves imply neither 
hope nor fear, but simple expectancy. Plato himself says, Leg. I. 
p- 664, πρὸς δὲ τούτοιν ἀμφοῖν αὖ δόξας μελλόντων, oly κοινὸν 
ὄνομα ἐλπίς x.7.r. The use of ἄλλα τε πολλὰ, followed by cai 
οὖκ dvedr., is highly idiomatic; the former and more general 
expression serving to prepare the reader for the specification of 
one or more of the particular things included in it. Thus imme- 
diately after, we have καὶ οὐκ «.1.X., t.€., καὶ δὴ καὶ τοῦτο, ὅτι 
οὐκ κιτιλ. A parallel instance is to be found in Crit. c. XIV. 
τά τε ἄλλα, καὶ παῖδας ἐν αὐτῇ ἐποιήσω; and it would be easy to 
multiply examples. A little farther on, οὐ γὰρ ᾧμην κ. τ΄ λ.» we 
may translate: For I did not anticipate that the numbers would 
come so near, but that there would be a large majority against me. 
Stallbaum, after Fischer, seems to make ἀριθμὸν the subject to 
ἔσεσθαι; but the drift of the passage seems rather to lead us to 
connect the verb with rd γεγονὸς τοῦτο, or, generally, with the 
idea of τὴν δίκην. In familiar language, I didn’t think it would 
have been such a near touch. On παρ᾽ ὀλίγου, παρὰ πολύ, παρ᾽ 
οὐδέν, and the like, see Matth. Gr. § 588. n. 2. 

© εἰ τρεῖς μόναι μετέπεσον] That is, if but three votes had 
changed sides, had fallen into a different balloting urn. So far 
all is quite clear. Socrates would thus have been condemned by 
a majority of five or six. But there is a passage in the life of 
Socrates, by Diogenes Laertius, which is somewhat difficult to 
harmonise with this statement of Plato. He writes (II. 41), ὅτ᾽ 
οὖν κατεδικάσθη, διακοσίαις ὀγδοήκοντα μιᾷ πλείοσι ψήφοις τῶν 
ἀπολυούσων x.r.X., the simplest interpretation of which would 
seem to be, that there was a clear majority of 281 against 
Socrates. The words, however, admit of another interpretation, 
and, in the strength of the passage before us for discussion, we 
are, perhaps, bound to accept it. Diogenes may simply mean 
that there was a majority, which consisted of 281 votes. This 
would make the minority to have been 275 or 276. But there 
still remains a difficulty. By adding together the votes thus 
obtained for and against Socrates, we obtain a total of 553, a 
number which is quite without a parallel in the records of dicas- 
teries, Its largeness need not surprise us, for we occasionally 
meet with even higher numbers. An ordinary Helixa consisted 
of 500 dicasts, and we have instances of 700, 1000, 1500, sitting 
upon the same trial; but there is no analogy to support us in 
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entertaining the notion, that a tribunal was ever constituted of 
.,80 irregular a number as 553. The various reading τριάκοντα, 
in place of τρεῖς, shows that this objection was felt by ancient 
critics, This emendation would give us for the majority 281; 
for the minority, 221; and as we may suppose Socrates to use a 
round number with some little freedom, we should obtain for the 
total number of dicasts 500, a result which is in itself quite satis- 
factory. But it is not easy to believe that Socrates would speak 
in so slighting a way of a clear majority of 60 out of 500; and, 
moreover, the canons of criticism seem to forbid our accepting 
this solution of the difficulty. Perhaps the explanation which is 
on the whole the least objectionable, is that which proceeds upon 
the supposition that some of the dicasts deposited their votes 
into an ἀμφορεὺς ἄκυρος, or neutral urn; so that, in order to 
arrive at the truce total, the number of these neutral votes would 
have to be added to the numbers for and against. This is Petit’s 
conjecture; but though an ingenious one, it must be borne in 
mind that it is merely a conjecture, as we have no evidence that 
such a use was made of the ἀμφορεὺς ἄκυρος. 

a εἰ μὴ dviBn"Avuroc καὶ Λύκων] Since Anytus and Lyco were 
συνήγοροι or σύνδικοι of Meletus, who had instituted the prosecu- 
tion, they, as well as Meletus, were at liberty to speak against 
Socrates on the trial. See Dict. of Antiquities, article συνήγυρος. 

© κἂν ὦφλε x. δρ.---τῶν ψήφων] Unless the accuser obtained 
a fifth part of the votes he was fined one thousand drachms, was 
branded with infamy (ἀτιμία), and was forbidden to become an 
accuser again. See Demosth. in Mid. p. 529. 23., and elsewhere. 
Socrates means to say that the influence of Meletus alone would 
appear, from the result of the trial, to have been inadequate to 
the task of securing even a fifth portion of the votes, The in- 
ference seems based upon the supposition, that each of the συνή- 
yopot would carry with him the same proportion of the dicasts, 
The majority against Socrates was little more than half the gross 
number, and this again divided by three, would give for the ag- 
gregate of votes, obtained by the personal influence of Meletus 
alone, but little more (only one more, if we retain the reading 
τρεῖς) than one-sixth. 

XXXVI. * Τιμᾶται δ᾽ οὖν μοι ὁ ἀνὴρ Oavarov] The accuser, 
in an ἀγὼν τιμητὸς, always inserted in his formula of indictment 
the punishment which he thought the accused deserved. This 
was called τιμᾶσθαι. 
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b ἢ δῆλον, ὅτι τῆς ἀξία] That is, but why do 7 ask? or, is it 
not indeed evident? etc. The reading ἢ is therefore erroneous, 
Compare Chap. XIV. note (°).: 

© ri ἄξιός εἰμι παθεῖν ἢ ἀποτῖσαι)͵ This was a regular 
phrase in trials, παθεῖν referring to the punishment of the body, 
ἀποτῖσαι to the fine. The phrase 5,7: μαθὼν requires some 
explanation. τί μαθὼν and ri παθὼν are of frequent occurrence 
in dialogue, as equivalent to διὰ ri; the former referring to some 
supposed knowledge or information received, which may have 
led to the conduct which is the object of inquiry; the latter to 
some external circumstance or sudden impulse, which may have 
influenced the actor. Thus ri μαθὼν τοῦτο ἐποίησας is, ‘what 
has come to light that you should act so?’ but ri παθὼν is, ‘ what 
ails you that,’ or ‘ what has befallen you that, etc. But it is diffi- 
cult to hold with Matthie, that ὅ,τι μαθὼν, without a word indi- 
cating a question to introduce it, can be simply equivalent to ὅτι. 
Stallbaum seems right in interpreting: ‘ What penalty do I 
deserve to suffer, because I have taken it into my head to give 
myself no rest all my life long?’ more literally, ‘from what reason 
soever it may be that I have,’ etc. Similarly, Euthyd. p. 283. E. 
εἶπον dy, σοὶ εἰς κεφαλήν, ὅ,τι μαθὼν ἐμοῦ καὶ τῶν ἄλλων cara- 
ψεύδει τοῦτο πρᾶγμα, ὃ ἐγὼ οἶμαι οὐδ᾽ ὅσιον εἶναι λέγειν. ‘ Shame 
upon you,’ I would have said, ‘ whatever it may be that has put it 
into your head to tell this falsehood of me and the rest, a false- 
hood which is not even to be mentioned,’ Compare, also, Euth, 
p.-299. A. The other instance quoted by Stallbaum seems of 
rather a different nature. Eupolis ap. Stob. Serm. IV. p, 53. 
εὐθὺ γὰρ πρὸς ὑμᾶς πρῶτον ἀπολογήσομαι, Ὅ,τι μαθόντες τοὺς 
ξένους μὲν λέγετε ποιητὰς copovg—‘I will at once make my 
defence, by asking, in the first place, what puts it into your heads 
to call poets wise?’ Here ὕ,τε μαθόντες is merely ri μαθόντες, in 
oratio obliqua; for the idea of ἐρήσομαι is inferred from ἀπολο- 
γήσομαι, by reason of the general structure of the sentence, 
whilst in the previously-quoted examples there is no purely in- 
terrogative notion. 

ἃ ἀλλ’ ἀμελήσας ὧνπερ ot πολλοί] Understand ἐπιμελοῦνται, 
For when a negative verb precedes in sentences opposed to one 
another, the affirmative verb is frequently omitted. καὶ δημηγο- 
play καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἀρχῶν. Anpnyopia in this passage means 
the occupation of one who makes speeches in the assemblies of 
the people. Although this was not one of the magistracies, yet it 
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is not by any means inconsistent with the usage of Greek writers 
to add τῶν ἄλλων ἀρχῶν. Compare, for instance, Gorg. p. 473. 
C. ὑπὸ τῶν πολιτῶν, καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ξένων, i.e., by citizens, and 
others who were strangers; or, by citizens, and, moreover, by 
strangers. It would be easy to multiply examples, but the above 
is sufficient. We may translate: ‘caring nothing for what the 
multitude care most for—money making, household affairs, military 
command, rhetorical celebrity, and, in addition to these things, 
public offices, conspiracies, and the cabals that are constantly 
aristng in the state.’ Fischer, therefore, is wrong in defending 
the other reading δημιουργιῶν, especially since he has by no 
means proved that δήμαρχοι were also called at Athens by the 
name énpovpyol.—The factions and seditions, which arose after 
the Peloponnesian war throughout all Greece, and particularly 
at Athens, are well known.—’Ememye is frequently opposed to 
φαῦλος, and signifies good, liberal, just. 

© ἐνταῦθα piv οὐκ ya} Remark this use of ἐνταῦθα, which 
occurs again, a few lines below, in ivrav@a ya. This mode of 
expression is exactly the reverse of that which has been spoken of 
in c. XXIL note (*). For in the same manner as it was shown 
there, that verbs signifying rest are joined with adverbs of motion 
to a place, the two ideas of rest and motion being united in a 
single proposition: so, conversely, verbs indicating motion are 
added to adverbe which properly signify rest, and not motion. 
It serves to illustrate the activity of the Greek mind, which 
often led a speaker or writer to unite many different notions in 
the same member of a sentence. 

Ἢ ἐπὶ δὲ τὸ ἰδίᾳ ἕκαστον ἰὼν --- ya] This redundancy is re- 
markable. It is evident that the participle ἰὼν might have been 
omitted. Probably the infinence of the foregoing ἐλθὼν led to 
its introduction. 

© οὕτω κατὰ τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον] These words, also, are put 
ix παραλλήλου. The recurrence of such redundancies as this 
serves to prove that the compactness and compression which 
characterise the best Greek authors, was not the result of a con- 
scious effort to avoid wordiness and circumlocution, but the 
natural consequence of their manner of thinking. Similar ex- 
amples have been collected by Astius ad Legg. p. 24. 

b ἀνδρὲ πένητι εὐεργέτῃῬ͵ῇῈ A person who had deserved well of 
the state was honoured with the name εὐεργέτης. Dorvill on 
Chariton. p. 317. ed. Lips. says: “Great men, nay, even kings, 
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sought as a distinguished honour εὐεργέτας τοῦ δήμου γραφῆναι 
of Athens.” See Suidas, under στήλη. Ancient inscriptions 
supply many examples. 

1 μᾶλλον πρέπει οὕτως, ὡς--- The ordinary mode of ex- 
pression would have been either ὅ,τι μᾶλλον πρέπει ἣ, or ὅ,τι 
πρέπει οὕτως we. Uniting these constractions, he gives us 
μᾶλλον οὕτως ὡς, κιτιλι So c. XVIL, μήτε σωμάτων ἐπιμε- 
λεῖσθαι μήτε χρημάτων πρότερον οὕτω σφόδρα, ὡς τῆς ψυχῆς. 
See, also, Rep. VIL. p. 526. Ο. καὶ μήν, ὡς ἐγῷμαι, & γε μείζω 
πόνον παρέχει μανθάνοντι καὶ μελετῶντι, οὐκ ἂν ῥᾳδίως οὐδὲ 
πολλὰ ἂν εὕροις, ὡς τοῦτο. Mim. p. 318. E. οὐ γὰρ ἔσθ᾽ ὅ τι 
τούτου ἀσεβέστερόν ἔστιν, οὐδ᾽ οὕτω χρή μᾶλλον εὐλαβεῖσθαι, 
πλὴν εἰς θεοὺς καὶ λόγῳ καὶ ἔργῳ ἐξαμαρτάνειν. Eryx. p.392.C. 
ὑπὸ δὲ τῶν σμικρῶν τούτων ἂν μᾶλλον ὀργίζοιντο οὕτως, ὡς ἂν 
μάλιστα χαλεπώτατοι εἴησαν. 

Κ ἦν πρυτανείῳ σιτεῖσθαι] The Prytaneum was a place in 
the citadel where the laws of Solon were kept, see Pausan. I. 18.: 
and where a daily allowance of provisions was given to citizens 
who had deserved well of the republic. A public maintenance in 
the Prytaneum, ἐν πρυτανεΐῳ σιτεῖσθαι, was accounted a high 
honour. See Cic. Orat. I. 54. Demosthen. de falsé leg. p. 231. 
—Imzoc is the same as κέλης, a race-horse, mounted by a single 
rider, uvwpic is a chariot with two horses, and ζεῦγος one 
with three or four horses, νενίκηκεν ᾿Ολύμπια is used indif- 
ferently with ᾿Ολυμπιάσι νενίκηκεν, and is analogous to such 
expressions as μάχην μάχεσθαι, and the like. So Ennius ap. 
Cic. de Senectute has— 

Sicut fortis equus, spatio qui sspe supremo 
Vicit Olympia, etc. (Chap. VL.) 

XXVII. * ὥρπερ περὶ τοῦ οἴκτου καὶ τῆς ἀντιβολήσεωςο] He 
refers to his saying, in c. XXIII., that he would not follow the 
example of other accused persons, who tried to move the pity 
(οἶκτος) of the judges, and that he would not, as a suppliant, 
implore the mercy of his judges. This is the ἀντιβόλησις or 
ἀντιβολέα which he speaks of. For as ἀντιβολεῖν is the same ag 
ἱκετεύειν, 80 ἀντιβόλησις is the same as ἱκετεία. 

> ἑκὼν εἶναι), That is, as far as my will has been concerned. 
As ἑκὼν εἶναι implies an exception, it will naturally be found 
chiefly, if not exclusively, in negative propositions, whilst ἑκὼν 
alone is generally found with affirmative ones. 

© ὀλίγον γὰρ χρόνον---εἰ ἣν ὑμῖν νόμος, κι r.d.] There is here 
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an evident reference to the caution and tardiness with which the 
Spartans proceeded in any case which affected the life of a citizen. 
See Thucyd. I. 182. 

4 ἄξιός εἰμὶ του κακοῦ] So after Koebler, Heindorf,and Bekker 
we have corrected the common reading dé. εἰμι τοῦ κακοῦ. A 
correction which is proved to be necessary by the words in 
6. XXVIII. οὐκ εἴθισμαι ἐμαυτὸν ἀξιοῦν κακοῦ οὐδενός, The 
indefinite pronoun re¢ is occasionally put before the word which 
it agrees with. Theocrit. Idyll. 1, 32, ἔντοσθεν δὲ γυνά, τι θεῶν 
δαίδαλμα, τέτυκται. 

© τί δείσας ; 4 μὴ πάθω ----7 The manuscripts read τί δείσας, 
ἢ μὴ πάθω, “ through fear of what? or is it that I may experience 
the fate at which Meletus estimates my offence, and which I confess 
myself ignorant, whether it be a good or an evil?’ ‘The sense thus 
obtained is quite in keeping with the drift of the argument, and 
we may, therefore, question the propriety of Stallbaum’s reading 
(after Heindorf) 3. It seems more natural to carry the sense on, 
without making two distinct interrogations. Nor is there any 
need for interpreting the reading of the MSS., as he says it must 
be interpreted if retained, ri ἄλλο δείσας ἣ μὴ πάθω.---οὗ Μέλητός 
μοι τιμᾶται. Remark the construction of the verb τιμᾶσθαι with 
a dative, as inc. XX VL and c. XXVIIL, where he says of the 
judges: τοσούτου βούλεσθέ μοι τιμῆσαι. It is a dativus com- 
modi. The active is always said of the judges, the middle of the 
accuser and accused, in accordance with the nature of the middle 
voice; for neither the accuser nor the accused have the power to 
impose the penalty, but merely to get it imposed. An example in 
point occurs a few lines farther on in this chapter: ἀλλὰ δὴ φυγῆς 
τιμήσομαι ; ἴσως yap ἄν pot τούτου τιμήσαιτε. 

{ἕλωμαι ὧν εὖ old’ ὅτι κακῶν ὄντων] The regular construc- 
tion would be, either ἕλωμαί τι τούτων ἃ εὖ οἶδα ὅτι κακά ἐστιν, 
or ἕλωμαί τι τῶν, εὖ οἶδα, κακῶν ὄντων. Both constructions are 
here combined. Τη ἃ 5:Π|}18Ὁ manner Gorg. p. 481. Ὁ. αἰσθάνομαι 
οὖν σου ἑκάστοτε καίπερ ὄντος δεινοῦ, ὅτι, odo’ ἄν py cov τὰ 
παιδικὰ καὶ ὕπως ἂν oy ἔχειν, οὐ δυναμένου ἀντιλέγειν, ἀλλ᾽ ἄνω 
καὶ κάτω μεταβαλλομένου, where see Heindorf. 

ξ τοῖς tvdexa;] The Eleven were magistrates, to whom per- 
sons condemned by public trial were delivered for punishment. 
Some have regarded these words as a gloss, and recommended 
their omission; an opinion embraced by Heindorf, Schleiermacher, 
and Bekker. But they may very well be retained, as exhibiting 
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more emphatically the disagreeable and odious condition on which 
he would then hold his life. 

h καὶ δεδέσθαι ἕως ἂν ἐκτίσω;) Δεδέσθαι, to be in the public 
prison. This passage alone is sufficient to show that persons who 
were fined were imprisoned until the fine was paid. Compare 
Demosth. c. Timocr. p.721.1. ἐὰν ἀργυρίου τιμηθῇ δεδέσθαι ἕως 
ἂν ἐκτίσῃ. Adv. Mid. p. 529.26. See the commentators on 
Nep. Miltiad. 7., and also Cimon. 1. 

1 εἰ οὕτως ἀλόγιστός εἰμι] On this use of the indicative see 
c. XIL. note (*).—A little further on ζητεῖν is to wish, to desire. 

κ ἄλλοι δὲ dpa} On this expression see c. XXIII. note (Ὁ). 
These words do not depend on the preceding ὅτι. but the sentence 
begins anew; or, rather, λογίζεσθαι, in positive sense, must be 
mentally supplied from the μὴ δύνασθαι λογίζεσθαι above. Com- 
pare c. XX VI note (4). 

! καλὸς οὖν ἄν μοι ὁ βίος eln—Zijv] This is said ironically.— 
The verb ἐξέρχεσθαι, not φεύγειν, is said of going into exile, as 
has been well observed by Fischer.—dAAny ἐξ ἄλλης πόλιν πόλεως 
ἀμείβεσθαι is to change, or go, from one state to another to take up 
his residence.—The infinitive ζῆν is added per eperegesin to the 
preceding words, καλὸς---ὁ βίος εἴη, to give additional force to 
the expression; a usage which is frequent after demonstrative 
pronouns. Compare Matth. § 535. y. and § 468. 

m κἂν μὲν τ᾽ ἀπελαύνω] That is, do not admit them to hear 
my disconrses.—On the Attic future ἐξελῶσι, see Buttm. § 86. 

XXVIII. * τυγχάνει μέγιστον ἀγαθὸν ὃν] The old reading 
was simply τυγχάνει without the ὄν, but the participle is found 
in the best MSS., and has been restored accordingly. It has 
been a matter of controversy whether τυγχάνειν can be used ab- 
solutely in the sense of to be; but Heindorf, Matthies, and others 
seem to have established the affirmative side of the question. 
Compare Hipp. Maj. p. 299, near the end. οὐδέ γ᾽ ad ἡ δι᾽ ἀκοῆς 
ἡδονὴ, ὅτι de ἀκοῆς ἐστι, διὰ ταῦτα τυγχάνει καλῆ. Soph, Elect. 
818. νῦν δ᾽ ἄγροισι τυγχάνει sc. ὦν. Nor would it be difficult to 
multiply examples. For the opposite view, see Porson’s Hecuba, 
v. 782. 

Ὁ ὁ δὲ ἀνεξέταστος --- ἀνθρώπῳ] This is not an independent 
sentence, introduced by way of parenthesis, as some have thought, 
The words are under the government of the foregoing ὅτι. The 
particle δὲ in ταῦτα δ᾽ ἔτι ἧττον πείσεσθέ μοι λέγοντι, serves to 
bring out the apodosis with greater force. Moreover, it refers us 
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back to the foregoing od πείσεσθέ μοι ὡς εἰρωνευομένῳ. The 
emphasis of this use of dé in the apodosis of a sentence doubtless 
lies in its suggesting to us an alternative, which, if not expressed, 
is at least implied. Its use is, then, analogous to that of the 
Latin vero in such phrases as tum vero. 

© νῦν δὲ---οὐ yap ἔστι») After νῦν de, or, rather, after οὐ γὰρ 
ἔστιν, we must understand οὐ δύναμαι τιμήσασθαι χρημάτων, 
or simply οὐ τιμῶμαι χρημάτων; the declaration receiving its 
correction from what follows, εἰ μὴ ἄρα ὕσον, «.r.r. Socrates 
begins the sentence as if he intended its form to be something as 
follows: ‘But in the present case, as I have no money, 1 am un- 
able to assess myself in that way’; but being led to correct and 
modify his statement, that he had no money to pay, he is under 
the necessity of attaching a different termination to the sentence 
from that which he had intended. The τοσούτου ody τιμῶμαι is 
the representative of the οὐ τιμῶμαι χρημάτων, which is thus 
displaced. 

ἃ αὐτοὶ & ἐγγυᾶσθαι) Understand φασί, which is contained 
in the preceding word κελεύουσι. It not unfrequently happens 
that we have thus to abstract from a word of precise and definite 
signification, occurring in one part of a sentence, the more general 
meaning which alone is applicable to some other part of the same 
sentence. This is the principle of what the grammarians call 
zeugma. On ἀξιόχρεως, see c. V. note ('). 

XXIX. * Οὐ πολλοῦ γ᾽ ἑνέκα ypsvov] The remainder of the 
Apology was delivered after the judges had, by their second vote, 
passed sentence of death upon Socrates. The bold and uncom- 
promising tone which he had adopted in the second portion of 
his address, especially his declaration that he considered himeelf 
worthy of a public maintenance in the Prytaneum, had exas- 
perated his enemies; and the majority against him was, accord- 
ing to Diogenes, greater by eighty votes than on the preceding 
question. The same features which characterise the foregoing 
portions of the defence are exhibited, in this closing section, in a 
manner even more striking. There is a pathos, too, about the 
words, in which the venerable old man takes his leave of his 
judges, which has found enthusiastic admirers in all ages: -— ‘I 
will say no more: it is already time for us to be going —for 
me to die, for you to live; and which of the two is the better 
issue is a secret to all but God.’ οὐ πολλοῦ γ᾽ ἑνέκα χρόνου, 
i.e. for the sake of no long period of time. The last few 
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years of an old man’s life, he would intimate, were but an 
ignoble mark for so much animosity and malignity. It is 
true some of the philosophers of ancient Greece enjoyed a 
marvellously green old age, and prolonged it in a most extra- 
ordinary manner (see Οἷς. Cat. Maj. Chap. V. VII. etc.); but, 
in the common course of nature, a septuagenarian could not 
count on many more years of life.-dvopa ἔχειν, ordinarily in 
good sense, to enjoy distinction, but still capable of being applied 
to mere notoriety, as here. Perhaps Socrates, with that irony 
which was so favourite a weapon of his, has purposely chosen to 
employ a word which would more naturally suggest a favourable 
interpretation.—airiay ἔχειν is a phrase of indifferent import, 
though more frequently occurring in a bad than in a good sense.— 
The idea contained in ὄνομα καὶ αἰτίαν ἔχειν is passive, and we 
have after it, consequently, ὑπὸ with the genitive, as after a 
passive verb, Compare c. I. note (*), 

Ὁ ὑμῖν τοῦτο ἐγένετο] That is, ἐμὲ τεθνάναι δή, an addition, 
which appears to have crept from the margin into the text of 
several MSS. Heindorf wished it to be retained, but thought 
that it should be read, τὸ ἐμὲ τεθνάναι δῆ. See, however, the 
observations of Matthis, § 468. b.— ἀπὸ τοῦ αὐτομάτου, of its own 
accord, even if you had not condemned me to death, 

© πόῤῥω ἤδη ἐστὶ τοῦ Biov] Analogous to such ex- 
pressions as ὀψέ τῆς ἡμέρας, πόῤῥω τῆς ἡμέρας, and the like. 
Similarly, Plato has σόῤῥω. ἰέναι τῆς φιλοσοφίας, to go to 
great lengths in philosophy. The subject to ἐστὲ is ἡλικία : my 
time of life is far advanced. The genitive indicates a partitive 
notion. 

4 ἅπαντα ποιεῖν.... ὥςτε ἀποφεύγειν] The phrase πάντα, or 
ἅπαντα ποιεῖν, is about equivalent to ours, to leave no stone une 
turned; it may be followed by we, were, or ὅπως, and is some- 
times construed with a participle, e.9., πάντα ποιεῖν φεύγοντες 
τὴν δίκην, Euthyph. Ρ. 8. 56. The whole sentence may be ren- 
dered as follows: ‘ And perhaps you imagine that it is through a 
lack of arguments that I have been brought in guilty, by the help of 
which I might have convinced you, had I thought tt right to have 
recourse to all possible means, both in word and deed, in order to 
elude justice. Far from it, etc. It is impossible to say whether 
the οἷς ἂν ὑμᾶς ἔπεισα is intended as an independent sentence, 
thrown in parenthetically, or as under the government of οἴεσθε. 
Probably Socrates begins by putting the sentiment in the mouths 
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of his judges, and then, from his conviction of his truth, adopts 
it as his own. 

© τεθνάναι ἣ ἐκείνως ζῆν] With ἐκείνως understand ἀπολογη- 
σάμενος. On the use of the perfect tense, see c. XVII. note (5). 

{ ἐάν τις τολμᾷ] That is, if any one can prevail on himself 
to do this, if any one can go to 80 great a pitch of impudence, 
that — Xenoph. Mem. IL. 1,3. τίς ἂν εὖ φρονῶν τοῦ σοῦ θιάσου 
τολμήσειεν εἶναι; Plat, Crit. c. XV. ἐτόλμησας οὕτω γλίσχρως 
ἐπιθυμεῖν ζῆν. 

© θάνατον ἐκφυγεῖν] On the infinitive subjoined for the pur- 
pose of explanation to the pronoun τοῦτο, see c. XXIV., note (5). 
With πονηρίαν, a little further on, understand ἐκφυγεῖν. 

b dre βραδὺς ὧν] Socrates and his accusers are represented 
as followed, the former by the comparatively slow pursuer, death; 
the latter by what steals upon us with far more rapid speed, 
iniquity. The adjectives δεινοὶ and ὀξεῖς contrast, by what 
grammarians call chiasmus, with πρεσβύτης and Bpaddcr espec- 
tively. Some have advocated our reading νέοι stead of δεινοί: 
but the former epithet would not be altogether appropriate to the 
dicasts en masse, and then δεινοὶ conveys more forcibly the im- 
pression of bodily strength and vigour.—Socrates plays on the 
ambiguity of the verb ἁλῶναι, which is applied both to one who 
is overtaken in running, and to one who has lost his cause and 
been condemned. 

§ θανάτου δίκην ὀφλὼν] That is, condemned to the punishment 
of death. Literally, having owed, or incurred the penalty of 
death. The expression is not uncommon. But while we say 
δίκην ὀφλεῖν, we may also day, with equal propriety, μωρίαν, 
μοχθηρίαν, or ἀδικίαν ὀφλεῖν, in the sense of to incur the charge 
of folly, wickedness, or mjustice. Socrates avails himself of this 
double meaning to add ὑπὸ τῆς ἀληθείας ὠφληκότες μοχθηρίαν 
καὶ ἀδικίαν, that is, you are convicted and condemned by Truth to 
the reproach of wickedness and injustice.—ry τιμήματι ἐμμένω, 
that is, I abide by your sentence.—perpiwe ἔχειν, nearly the same 
fs εὖ, ὀρθῶς, ἔχειν, though somewhat weaker. ‘For my own 
part, I think it is all very well as it is.’ 

XXX. * ἐν ᾧ μάλιστ᾽ ἄνθρωποι χρησμῳδοῦσιν] Alluding to 
the current belief, that the soul attained a closer resemblance to 
divinity on the approach of death, and acquired the power of 
foreseeing and foretelling the future. On this interesting subject 
see Cicero Div. 1, 30, with the commentaries upon that passage, 
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δ ἢ οἵαν ἐμὲ ἀπεκτόνατε) That is, than the punishment which 
ye have inflicted on me in condemning me to death, The mode of 
expression is one which arises out of studied brevity. Ordinary 
usage would have required οἵαν.... ἐλάβετε; but, at the thought 
of the nature of the revenge they had taken, he substitutes the 
more definite word, ἀπεκτόνατε.---τοῦ διδόναι ἔλεγχον τοῦ βίου, 
that is, from giving un account of your life, and being therefore 
censured, 

© καὶ χαλεπώτεροι] On the omission of τοσούτῳ, see c. X VIL, 
note (4). A little further on, ἀποκτείνοντες ἀνθρώπους is, because 
ye put men to death. Fischer was wrong in supposing that the 
aorist was required. 

4 μὴ τοὺς ἄλλους κολούειν] Kodovey is properly to mutilate : 
hence, to prevent anything from betng accomplished; to frustrate 
an undertaking. | 

XXXI. ἐν ᾧ οἱ ἄρχοντες ἀσχολίαν ἄγουσι) That is, while 
the Eleven are occupied. The judges used to deliver to the 
Eleven those who were condemned to be punished. It was the 
duty of these functionaries to order their assistants to lead away 
the culprit to prison, and inflict on him the prescribed punish- 
ment. See the article ἕνδεκα in the Dictionary of Antiquities, 
where the particulars of this magistracy are given. ol ἐλθόντα 
—reOvava i.e. εἰς τὸ δεσμωτήριον. A little further on, i lie 
λογῆσαι is to discuss or converse together. 

® ἡ yap εἰωθυῖά pot μαντικὴ ἡ τοῦ δαιμονίου] Schleiermacher 
considers the words ἡ τοῦ δαιμονίου a gloss, because Plato else- 
where is accustomed to call the thing itself τὸ δαιμόνιον, and 
because, when he expresses the same thing by a substantive, as 
μαντική, φωνή, σημεῖον, he either adds nothing, or else τοῦ θεοῦ, 
rather than τοῦ δαιμονίον. But even if a passage cannot be 
found in every respect resembling this, yet we are safe in fol- 
lowing all the MSS. And the want of those words would be 
felt, since, without them, it might be doubted what description of 
μαντική he meant. Therefore he adds ἡ τοῦ δαιμονίου, namely, 
that which I owe to the spirit which I have before mentioned. For 
ἡ μαντικὴ does not denote the thing itself which Socrates in- 
tended, when he spoke of his δαιμόνιον, but rather the effect of 
that daimonion.—A little further on, observe the collocation πάνυ 
ἐπὶ σμικροῖς for ἐπὶ πάνυ σμικροῖς. The reason is, that πάνυ is 
the emphatic word. So Euthyd. p. 805. C. πάνυ παρὰ πολλοῖς. 
Pheedo, p.110. C. καὶ πολὺ ἔτι ἐκ λαμπροτέρων. --- εἴ re μέλλοιμι, 
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that is, as often as I was about, etc. On the use of the optative, 
to indicate an action frequently repeated, see Matth. Gr. § 521. 

ν & ye δὴ οἰηθείη ἄν ric καὶ νομίζεται) That is, which any 
one would take to be, and which really are regarded, as the worst of 
evils, The relative pronoun a serves at once for object to oinGein 
and subject to νομέζεται. See Matth. Gr. § 428.2, and 474.d. 

© λέγοντα μεταξύ] That is, at the very moment of my speaking ; 
in the middle of my speaking. Compare Theag. p. 128. E. λέγοντος 
σοῦ μεταξὺ γέγονέ μοι ἡ φωνὴ ἡ τοῦ δαιμονίου. Rep. L p. 336. 
A. καὶ διαλεγομένων ἡμῶν μεταξὺ ὥρμα ἀντιλαμβάνεσθαι τοῦ 
λόγου. ' 


ἃ ri οὖν --- ὑπολαμβάνω] Stephens and others substitute a 
comma for the note of interrogation; but this much impairs the 
vigour and liveliness of the passage. Plato often makes his 
speakers interrogate themselves, and answer their own questions. 
The whole sentence we may render as follows: ‘Do you ask 
what I conceive to be the reason of this? I will tell you. Iam 
disposed to think that the event which has befalien me is a blessing ; 
and it is impossible that those among us can have been right in our 
notions, who believed death to be an evil. I have had convincing 
proof of this; for the wonted sign would certainly not have failed 
to oppose me, if I had not been purposing to do something that was 
good.’ 

XXXIE * ᾿Εννοήσωμεν δὲ καὶ rgde—] The sentiments ex- 
pressed in the former part of this chapter have excited much 
attention, and portions of it have been often quoted and trans- 
lated. Eusebius has transcribed part of it in his Preparatio 
Evangelica, and Stobseus in his Sermones; while Cicero has 
given us his version of ateace> te: indie chapect in his Tusculan 
Disputations, Lib. I. 41. ‘Magna me spes tenet, judices, bene 
mihi evenire, quod mittar ad mortem. Necesse est enim, sit al- 
terum de duobus; ut aut sensus omnino omnes mors auferat, aut 
im alium quendam locum ex his locis morte migretur,’ etc. 

© ἢ γὰρ οἷον μηδὲν εἶναι) That is, τοιοῦτόν τι ὥςτε μηδὲν 
εἶναι as a little lower down: εἰ δ᾽ αὖ οἷον ἀποδημῆσαϊ ἐστιν ὁ 
θάνατος. Eusebius, and Theodoret (who likewise quotes this 
passage), have μηδέν τι εἶναι, whence Heindorf conjectures that 
the reading ought to be μηδὲν ἔτι εἶναι. . 

© cai μετοίκησις τῇ Yeyy—]} On this use of the dative see - 
Matth. καὶ 389. 1.—Instead of μετοίκησις τοῦ τόπον might have 
been said μετοίκησις ἐκ τοῦ τόπου. Yet the former is no less 
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usual. For since the verb μετοικεῖν is not only construed with 
prepositions, but also is used with an accusative of the place, from 
which one person goes to another, as in Pausan. IV. 40. ᾿Ακαρνα- 
viay μετοικῆσαι" therefore μετοίκησις τόπον is no less correct than 
μετοίκῃσις ἐκ τόπου.---Α little further on, τοῦ ἐνθένδε is put for 
τοῦ ἐνταῦθα, because the verbal substantive signifies motion to a 
place. We have before spoken of a similar use of prepositions 
(c. XX. note (9) ): the construction of the adverbe has been il- 
lustrated by Heindorf on Gorgias, p. 472. B. where we find: ἡ 
Περικλέους ὅλη οἰκία ἢ ἄλλη συγγένεια, ἥντιν᾽ av βούλῳ τῶν 
ἐνθένδε ἐκλέξασθαι. Compare also Buttmann’s Gr. § 138. 8. 

4 καὶ εἴτε δὴ pndepia—] The other alternative is given a 
good way on, and introduced by the words εἰ δ᾽ αὖ οἷον ἀποδη- 
μῆσαί ἐστιν ὁ θάνατος. On εἰ δὲ after dire, see c. 107. note (*). 

© ἐγὼ γὰρ ἄν οἶμαι) “Ay belongs to the infinitive εὑρεῖν. It 
is repeated on account of the long parenthesis; and its insertion 
at the head of the sentence prepares us for the hypothetical cha- 
racter of the proposition. Compare Soph. Ant. 466.— 

ἀλλ᾽ av al τὸν ἐξ ἐμῆς 

μητρὸς θανόντ᾽ ἄθαπτον ἠνσχόμην νέκυν, 

κείνοις ay ἤλγουν. 
For a similar reason, the words δέοε and οἶμαι are subsequently 
repeated. Heindorf wished also the word εἰ to be repeated 
before the words δέοι σκεψάμενον, for the sake of perspicuity 
And it is written so in Eusebius. But as the construction of the 
sentence is not altered from the beginning, this repetition does 
appear to be necessary. 

un ὅτι ἰδιώτην] That is, not to say any private man. See 

Matth. Gr. ὃ 624, 4, 

© εὐαριθμήτους ay εὑρεῖν αὐτὸν r.| The pronoun αὐτὸν is to 
be connected with τὸν μέγαν βασιλέα, and add emphasis to the 
expression: the great king himself.—EvapiOunro: ἡμέραι, that is, 
days which may be easily countzd, very few : πρὸς indicates com- 
parison: if they be compared with other days and nights. Soa 
little further on: ra ἐμαυτοῦ πάθη πρὸς τὰ ἐκείνων. 

Β καὶ γὰρ οὐδὲν πλείων] Fischer, following the quotation in 
Eusebius, reads πλεῖον. But the more correct reading is πλείων, 
meaning longer, οὐδὲν being used in the sense of od, as is fre- 
quently the case. Cicero has thus translated these words: per- 
petuitas consequentis temporis similis futura est uni nocti.—For 
the expression ὁ πᾶς χρόνος, compare Eurip. Med, v. 25. τὰν 
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πάντα συντήκουσα δακρύοις χρόνον. Ibid. 1096. τρυχομένους 
τὸν πάντα χρόνον. 

ι Μένως re καὶ Ῥαδάμανθυς, «.r.d.] These words are placed 
im apposition with the relative pronoan; whereas the first part of 
the sentence would lead us to expect the accusative. So Phedo, 
p. 66. BE, καὶ τότε--- ἡμῖν ἔσται οὗ ἐπιθυμοῦμεν, --- φρονήσεως. 
Hipp. Maj. p. 281. C. τί ποτε τὸ αἴτιον, ὅτι οἱ παλαιοὲ ἐκεῖνοι, 
ὧν ὀνόματα μεγάλα λέγεται ἐπὶ σοφίᾳ, Ππιττακοῦ τε καὶ Βίαντος, 
-- - φαίνονται ἀπεχόμενοι τῶν πολιτικῶν πράξεων. These appa- 
rent irregularities are due to the principle of attraction, which 
exercises 80 strong an influence m the structure of a Greek sen- 
tence. It would be easy to multiply examples; but those who 
are anxions to see a greater number, may refer to Wolf on 
Demosth. Lept. § 15, or Heindorf on Hippias Maj.§ 2. By a 
similar construction, Salpicius in Cic. ad. Diversos, IV. 5, writes: 
genus hoc consolationis miserum est, quia, per quos ea confieri 
debet, propinquos ac familiares, ἐρεῖ pari molestia afficiantur.— 
Respecting the judges of the infernal regions, and their duties, 
there is a remarkable passage in Gorg. p. 523. E.syq. It appears 
to have been the opinion of the common people in Attica, pro- 
bably derived, by rumour, from the Eleusinian mysteries, that 
Triptolemus, and other heroes who had lived a just and pious 
life, became judges in the infernal regions. For Triptolemus 
was said not only to have taught the Athenians agriculture, but 
also to have given them laws, whence he was called θεσμοφόρος. 
The following words, cai ἄλλοι, ὅσοι «.r.d , seem to refer to the 
prevalent notion, that the dead would practise in the shades what 
had been their occupations in the upper world. 

k iwi πόσῳ Gy τις δέξαιτ᾽ avy ὑμῶν] Cicero renders: quanti 
tandem sstimatis? Xenoph. Mem. IL 2, 8. ἀλλὰ νὴ Δία λέγει, 
ἃ οὐκ ἄν τις ἐπὶ τῷ βίῳ παντὶ βούλοιτο εἶναι. Compare Alatth. 
ὃ 585. B. 

I ἐγὼ μὲν γὰρ πολλάκις ἐθέλω τεθνάναι] On this use of the 
verb τεθνάναι see c. X VIL note (*). Eusebius has: ἐγὼ μὲν cai 
πολλάκις: whence Heindorf conjectured that Plato wrote: ἐγὼ 
μὲν yap καὶ πολλάκις, etc. Bat there is no need of change. The 
word ydp sometimes introduces the real reason for a preceding 
or following statement; but, very frequently, indeed, refers to 
a statement or sentiment, to which the train of thought leads so 
spontaneously as to render it unnecessary to do more than thus 
intimate it; and sometimes, like the Latin enim, seems to 
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mean simply, indeed, at any rate, according to its etymology, 
γε ἄρα. . 

m ἡ διατριβὴ αὐτόθι) That 18," As far as I myself am con- 
cerned, the intercourse there would be delightful; to meet with 
Palamedes and Ajax, the son of Telamon, and any of the rest of 
the ancients, who, through an unjust sentence, were put to death : 
to compare their sufferings with my own would, I conceive, be no 
unpleasant occupation.’—avrimapaBadXorr: is, in point of sense, 
equivalent to ἀντιπαραβάλλειν. The stories of Palamedes and 
Ajax are well known. See, for the former, Virg. n. IL 81, 
and Ovid. Met. XIII. 55; for the latter, Hom. Od. ΧΙ. 545. 

ἢ καὶ δὴ τὸ μέγιστον) The expression τὸ μέγιστον is placed 
in apposition with the whole of the following clause. See Matth. 
§ 432. 5. | 

ο τὸν ἐπὶ Τροίαν ἀγαγόντα] That is, Agamemnon. 

P ἢ ἄλλους μυρίους ἄν τις εἴποι] Stephens would read ἣ 
ἄλλους μυρίους, od¢ ἄν τις εἴποι, not bearing in mind that brevity 
by which several sentences are sometimes united in one clause. 
See Gorg. p. 488. D. wei ποίῳ δικαίῳ χρώμενος Réptne ἐπὶ τὴν 
Ἑλλάδα ἐστράτευσεν; ἢ ὁ πατὴρ αὐτοὺ ἐπὶ τοὺς Σκύθας; ἢ 
ἄλλα μυρία ἄν τις ἔχοι τοιαῦτα λέγειν. Pheedo, p. 94. B. λέγω 
δὲ τὸ τοιόνδε, ὡς εἰ καύματος ἐνόντος καὶ δίψους ἐπὶ τοὐναντίον 
ἕλκειν, ἐπὶ τὸ μὴ πίνειν" καὶ πείνης ἐνούσης ἐπὶ τὸ μὴ ἐσθίειν. 
καὶ ἄλλα μυρία wou ὁρῶμεν ἐναντιουμένην τὴν ψυχὴν τοῖς κατὰ 
τὸ σῶμα. 

4 ἀμήχανον ἄν εἴη εὐδαιμονίας] Similarly Theetet. p.175. A. 
ἄτοπα αὐτῷ καταφαινεταὶ τῆς σμικρολογίας, monstrous degree of 
stupidity. The genitive is a partitive one. 

XXXIIT. * ᾿Αλλὰ καὶ ὑμᾶς χρή] Cicero: vos, judices, qui 
me absolvistis. Socrates will not recognise as judges those who 
condemned him. Compare c. XXXI. 

b καὶ ἕν τι τοῦτο διανοεῖσθαι ἀληθές] The circumstance that 
τὶ is used here before τοῦτο arises from the usage of the Greeks, 
first to express what they mean generally by the pronoun τι, and 
then to limit or define the meaning more accurately. So we 
should say, one particular thing, namely this, is to be regarded as 
ἐγιι6.---ἀπὸ τοῦ αὐτομάτου: that is, by chance, fortuitously, not by 
the design and will of the gods.—dan\X. πραγμάτων, that is, 
human affairs, with the accessory notion of labour and toil.—od 
πάνυ χαλ., not much; not greatly. Others have incorrectly trans- 
lated it by no means, a signification which the words no where 
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have.—A little further on, Heindorf suggests that the reading 
ought to be: τοῦθ᾽ ὃ αὐτοῖς ἄξιον μέμφεσθαι. But the language 
is more serious and emphatic as it stands. 

© ταὐτὰ ταῦτα λυποῦντες)]Ὶ That is, giving them just the same 
annoyance which I have done you; to wit, exhorting them to virtue, 
making trial of their wisdom, convincing them of folly.—éivai re 
kT. X., that is, If they think themselves to be something when they 
are nothing, reproach them, as I have done you, etc. 

4 ᾿Αλλὰ yap—] Cicero Tusc. 1, 41. Sed tempus est jam hinc 
abire, me, ut moriar; vos, ut vitam agatis. Utrum autem sit 
melius, dii immortales sciunt: hominem quidem scire arbitror 
neminem, See c. XXIX. note (*). 


P 3 


NOTES ON THE CRITO. 


Crito.| Crito, whose name is honoured by standing at the 
head of this dialogue, was a wealthy and generous Athenian. 
He wrote a considerable number of treatises in the dialogue form, 
but it is to his faithful and self-sacrificing attachment to his 
friend and master that he owes by far the greater part of his 
fame. His sons were also pupils of Socrates 

L ὃ Πηνίκα μάλιστα;) What hour is it as near as you can tell? 
The interrogative πηνίκα is correctly used, not of time in general, 
but of the subdivisions of the day. See Thom. M. p. 713, ed. 
Bern. — πηνίκα μὴ εἴπῃς ἐπὶ χρόνου. ἔστι yap ὥρας δηλωτικόν᾽ 
οἷον ἐὰν εἴπῃς ἕωθεν ἣ περὶ μεσημβρίαν. The adverb μάλιστα 
is frequently used with numerals and similar words, to indicate 
that nothing more than an approximation, as near as possible 
however to the exact truth, is intended. ᾿ 

b ὄρθρος βαθύς.] Crito defines the time more accurately in 
these words, for πρῷ and ὄρθρος differ from one another, as in 
Latin mane and dilucnlum, of which the former is the part of the 
day extending from twilight to about the third hour, according 
fo the antient division of the day; but the latter is the twilight 
itself, when 

Nox abiit, nec tamen orta dies, 

according to Ovid. Amat. L 5,6. Phrynichus: ὄρθρος τὸ πρὸ 
ἀρχομένης ἡμέρας, ἐν ᾧ ire λύχνῳ δύναταί τις χρῆσθαι. The 
adjective βαθύς is used by the Greeks in reference to time as the 
word “depth” is used in the phrase “the depth of winter.” 
Protagor. p.310. A. τῆς παρελθούσης νυκτὸς ταυτησί, ἔτι ὄρθρου 
βαθέος. Lucian. Asin. 84. νύξ βαθεῖα, where see Reitz. Polysn. 
Strateg. L 28, 2, βαθείας ἑσπέρας. 

© θαυμάζω, ὅπως ἠθίλ.--- I wonder how it came to pass that. 
Compare Xenoph. Mem. 1. 1,20. θαυμάζω οὖν, ὅπως ποτὲ ixei- 
σθησαν οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι. Eurip. Med. v.51. πῶς λείπεσθαι θέλει; 
So a little further on: πῶς οὐκ ἐπήγειράς με εὐθύς; Socrates 
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wonders that Crito was admitted so soon by the jailor, because 
it was not yet the legitimate time for opening the doors: οὐ πάνυ 
πρῷ davepyero. Phaedo c. III.—Yxacovey indicates the an- 
swering of a knock by the janitor. 

4 καί re καὶ εὐεργέτηται)͵ The reading καί ro: καί, and in 
truth also, which some have preferred, appears inconsistent with 
the modesty of Crito, who does not wish to boast of benefits con- 
ferred on the man, but merely to state the cause of his being 
admitted. Delicacy of feeling would lead him rather to de- 
preciate the sacrifices he had made in order to secure a ready 
admission to his friend’s cell. And the reading, we have ad- 
mitted, is sanctioned by some of the best MSS. The τὶ is to be 
taken in connexion with εὐεργέτηται: he has received a trifle 
JSrom me: see Matth. § 415. Nor is there anything unusual in 
its being separated from the verb by the intervening conjunction. 
Buttmann and others prefer the present imperfect evepyereirat, 
as indicating that Crito regularly gave the doorkeeper a gratuity 
on paying his visits to the prison. But the present perfect 
εὐεργέτηται is even more expressive, as it indicates that the 
remembrance of his favours in time past, still survived in the 
man’s mind; without at all precluding the notion of their being 
repeated from time to time. No universal rule can be laid down 
for the augment of verbs like evepyeréw. See Matth. § 169, and 
compare ib. 167, note 6. 

6 ᾿Επιεικῶς πάλαι)]͵ That is, pretty long since, or, a good while 
ago. So Theaet. near.the beginning, “Apri, ὦ Τερψίων, ἢ πάλαι 
ἐξ ἀγροῦ; ἐπιεικῶς πάλαι. Phaedo, p.80. C. ἐπιεικῶς συχνὸν 
ἐπιμένει χρόνον. Grammarians interpret ἐπιεικῶς, when 80 
placed, by πάνυ, λίαν. See Eustath. on Jl. ά, p.547. Hesych. 
under the word.—Immediately afterwards, the interrogative εἶτα 
indicates wonder and annoyance. See Apolog. Socr. c. XVL 

{ οὐδ᾽ ἂν αὐτὸς ἤθελον---Ἴ TI should not myself have liked to 
have been at once so sleepless and so sad ; literally, to have been in 
such wakefulness and sorrow. The particle ἄν used with the 
imperfect indicates the supposition of a case contrary to that 
which in reality exists. For ἐν τοσαύτῃ re ἀγρυπνίᾳ καὶ λύπρ 
the ordinary construction would be ἐν τοσαύτῃ ἀγρυπνίᾳ re καὶ 
λύπῃ, which is found in some MSS. But the other reading is 
explained by understanding τοσαύτῃ again after καί. For re. is 
put immediately after τοσαύτῃ to show that that word belongs to 
λύπῃ as well as to ἀγρύπνιᾳ. 
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8 ὡς ἡδέως κι] Emphatically, for ὅτι οὕτως ἡδέως x. For in 
expressions of this kind the word ὡς retains something of that 
force which it has when enunciated as an exclamation. Comp. 
Xen. Cyr., where the young Cyrus says of Astyages, we καλός 
μοι ὁ πάππος] Soa little further on: we ῥᾳδίως αὐτὴν καὶ πράως 
φέρεις. Phsedo, p.58. Ε. εὐδαίμων μοι ὁ ἀνὴρ ἐφαίνετο ---- ὡς 
ἀδεῶς καὶ γενναίως ἐτελεύτα. Ibid. p.89. A. ὡς ἡδέως καὶ 
εὐμενῶς τὸν λόγον ἀπεδέξατο. Compare Matth. § 489. 3. 

Β ἵνα ὡς ἥδιστα διάγῃς] The Greeks use the subjunctive 
mood after conjunctions indicating the final cause, even when 8 
past tense has gone before, if the apodosis describes a state which 
is contemplated as still abiding, as is here the case. Crito inti- 
mates that not merely was it his purpose to secure his friend as 
much enjoyment of life as possible, but that it ts so still. Com- 
pare Matth. § 518.1. With didyy¢o we must understand τὸν 
Bioy, a very customary ellipsis. 

1 εὐδαιμόνισα τοῦ τρόπου] On this genitive of cause see 
Matth. ὃ 868. --- τρόπος here means the mode of thinking and 
acting exhibited in a man’s life,—his disposition. Phsedo, p. 58. E. 
εὐδαίμων ἐφαΐνετο τοῦ τρόπου. Xenophon likewise bears testi- 
mony to the calm equanimity of his master: Memor. IV. 8. 3. 
ἐθαυμάζετο ἐπὶ τῷ εὐθύμως καὶ εὐκόλως ζῆν. --- τηλικοῦτον ὄντα, 
i.e. for me at my time of life, for it is better to understand the 
indefinite subject, than the definite ἐμέ. χρὴ δὲ---ταῦτα αἱρεῖσθαι 
φάσκοντά ye On, .T-A. To make the sentiment more emphatic, 
he expresses it in general terms: “it were absurd that a man of 
such an age should be unwilling to die.” Socrates was now seventy. 
See c. XIV. 

k ἐν τοιαύταις ξυμφοραῖς ἁλίσκονται] i.e. are overtaken with 
like calamities. It would be easy to multiply examples of this 
use of ἐν, Compare Phileb. p.45.C. . ἐν τοιούτοις νοσήμασιν 
ἐχόμενοι. Rep. IIL p.395. D. ἐν ξυμφοραῖς τε καὶ πένθεσι καὶ 
θρήνοις ἐχομένην. The reading αὐτοὺς seems preferable to 
αὐτοῖς, resting as it does on the authority of the better manu- 
scripts. If, however, we read αὐτοῖς, it must be understood as a 
dativus commodi, after the general idea ἐπιλύεται τὸ μὴ οὐχὲ 
ἀγανακτεῖν; the μὴ obxi being, as often iy the case, redandant 
in point of logic. Stallbaum seems to travel rather far for his 
solution of the difficulty presented by the latter reading: “ Vul- 
gatum defendi potest,” he writes, “siquidem ἐπιλύεσθαι proprie 
est alicut aliquid liberum prestare ideoque concedere:” i.e. he 
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would interpret, their old age by no means vouchsafes to them 
an exemption from grief, etc. The whole sentence we may render 
as follows: Others beside you, Socrates, are overtaken at your 
time of life by the like calamities, and yet their age has not the 
effect of suving them from distress at the misfortune which has 
come upon them. 

The τὸ μὴ οὐχὶ ἀγανακτεῖν is an accusative of reference: as 
Stallbaum renders, “ quod attinet ad illud,” and the formula τὸ 
μὴ od is often as here tantamount to the Latin quominus: “non 
liberat eos quominus indignutnur.” We subjoin a few similar 
examples. Eur. Hippol. v.48.— 

.... τὸ yap τῆς δ᾽ ob προτιμήσω κακόν 
τὸ μὴ ob παρασχεῖν τοὺς ἐμοὺς ἐχθροὺς ἐμοὶ 


δίκην τοσαύτην" 
Where some MSS, have τοῦ μὴ οὐ. 
Prom. v. 243.— ἐξερυσάμην βροτοὺς 


τοῦ μὴ διαῤῥαισθέντας εἰς ἽΑἰιδου μολεῖν. 
Where some MSS. have τὸ μὴ. 
Plato, Rep. III. p. 854. B. οὐκ ἀπεσχόμην τὸ μὴ οὐκ ἐπὶ τοῦτο 
ἐλθεῖν ἀπ᾽ ἐκείνου. 

! ἀλλὰ τί δὴ -- That is, but, to return to the former subject, 
pray, why, etc. 

™ οὐ σοί, ὡς ἐμοὶ φαίνεται) There is mach beauty in these 
words. ‘J am come, he says, ‘ to bring tidings which I know per- 
fectly well will not be painful to you, but which to myself and all 
your friends are painful and distressing, and which, methinks, I 
shall feel the most deeply of all. 

Ὁ ἐν τοῖς βαρύτατα] That is, ἐν τοῖς βαρέως φέρουσιν ἐγὼ 
βαρύτατα ἂν ἐνέγκ. See Matth. § 289. 

ο Τίνα ταύτην;] Understand φέρεις, t.e. τίς ἔστιν αὕτη ἧ 
ἀγγελία, ἣν φέρεις. See Matth. ὃ 264. So Euthyphro, p. 14, D. 
τίς ἡ ὠφέλεια τοῖς θεοῖς τυγχάνει οὖσα ἀπὸ τῶν δώρων ; In such 
sentences the article or demonstrative pronoun indicates that 
mention has before been made of the thing spoken of. 

P ἢ τὸ πλοῖον ἀφῖκται) Schleiermacher translates, Ist etwa 
das Schiff aus Delos zuriickgekommen? ‘Is the ship, perchance, 
come back from Delos?’ But the particle ἢ, like the Latin an, 
can only be used as an interrogative when another alternative is 
implied, though suppressed. Here we may supply, ‘or, is my 
question needless, and is tt that the ship, etc., i.e. But why do I 
ask, etc. Compare c. XXVII. note (9). --- On the use of the in- 
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finitive τεθνάναι, where ἀποθνήσκειν might be expected, see 
Apolog. Socrat. c. XVII. note (?).—The Athenians, in gratitude 
for Apollo’s sending Theseus and his companions back in safety 
from Crete, sent annually a public embassy to Delos, to offer 
sacrifice to Apollo,.and ceiebrate his praises in hymns, These 
ambassadors were called θεωροί, or θεωρία, probably from the 
verb ὠρεῖν, i.e. φροντίζειν, θεραπεύειν, and the noun θεός, i.e. 
Apollo. From the time when the sacred ship was decorated with 
the laurel wreath, until its return, it was unlawful to inflict 
punishment on condemned criminals. See Xenoph. Mem. IV. 
8, 2. Since the ship was adorned with the laurel wreath the day 
before the condemnation of Socrates, and returned thirty days 
after, Socrates must have been thirty days in prison after his 
condemnation. See the commencement of the Phsdo, with the 
passage of Xenophon referred to above. 

4 ἀλλὰ δοκεῖ μέν μοι ἥξειν], After the verbs οἶμαι, δοκεῖ, and 
others, μέν is often placed without being answered by dé But 
when this is the case, there is yet always some clause or sentence 
of contrast implied, which the reader mentally supplies for him- 
self. In the present case, however, some doubts exist as to the 
precise manner in which the thought is to be completed. Most 
interpreters understand some such clause as σαφῶς δ᾽ οὐκ οἷδα. 
But since Crito says afterwards: δῆλον ody ἐκ τούτων τῶν 
ἀγγέλων, ὅτι ἥξει τήμερον, it would seem that something dif- 
ferent is required by the sense, and even that the words δοκεῖ 
μὲν μοι ἥξειν τήμερον are used with the delicacy of Attic speech 
to signify ἥξει τήμερον, a use of the verb δοκεῖν very common 
among the Socratic speakers, In the same manner Phedo, 
p- 61. C. we read, ἄπειμι δέ, ὡς ἔοικε, τήμερον. This being the 
case, we are disposed to think that the sentence to which μὲν 
refers us is contained in the preceding words οὔ τοι δὴ ἀφῖκται, 
so that it might have been written thus: τὸ πλοῖον ἥξει μὲν 
τήμερον, οὔ τοι δὲ adpixrar.—It has been thought desirable to give 
Stallbaum’s valuable note entire, but there seems reason to doubt 
the correctness of his explanation. It is not easy to believe that 
pay can refer us back to a sentence already enunciated; and the 
passage is quite capable of explanation without any such hypo- 
thesis. It must be remembered that μὲν can as well take after it 
a sentence of co-ordination or of climax as one of contrast and 
opposition, and may be followed by other particles than δέ. (See 
Matth. § 622. and Liddel and Scott’s Lexicon, under μέν.) And 
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in the present case the complement of the idea would seem to be 
καὶ δῆλον» ὅτι οὕτως ἔσται, ἐξ ὧν ἀπαγγέλλουσιν: ‘ This, he 
would say, ‘is not merely my opinion, but, from the reports which 
have been brought, it is clear that such will be the case.’—Imme- 
diately afterwards ἐξ ὧν ἀπαγγέλλουσιν is the same as ἐκ τούτων 
ἃ ἀπαγγέλλουσι: from the reports which have been brought. So 
Cicer. Epist XVI. 22. ex tuis δορί ϑίο 8. --- Σούνιον, a promontory 
of Attica, situated in that part which faces the Cyclades and the 
JEgean Sea. 

IL. * τύχῃ ἀγαθῇ] A well known form used by the Greeks as a 
good omen, when they themselves or others were undertaking 
anything. It answers to the Latin quod bene vertat, quod felix 
Saustumque sit. See Sympos. p.177. E. Thucyd. IV. 118. So- 
crates, hearing that he must die, is so far from fearing death that 
he even considers it to be an object to be sought for as a blessing. 

b ἢ ᾧ ἂν ἔλθῃ) After ὑστεραίᾳ the particle ἢ is put, because 
that word has all the force of a comparative. Sympos. p.173. A. 
Ty vorepeig ἣ ᾧ τὰ ἐπινίκια ἔθυεν αὐτός τε καὶ οἱ χορευταί. In- 
stead of the optative ἔλθοι we have adopted the subjunctive: for 
the meaning is: on whatever day it may have returned. Compare 
Matth. ὃ 527. The only way of explaining the optative is by 
regarding it as a quotation of the sentence in oratio obliqua: I 
was to die when the vessel arrived. _ But the subjunctive appears 
in the best MSS. 

© Φασί γέ τοι δὴ οἱ τούτων κύριοι] That is, the Eleven, οἱ 
ἕνδεκα, who had the office of executing sentence upon those who 
were condemned by the public tribunals, See note on Apolog. 
Socr. c. XX VII. and Dict. Antiquities, art. évdica.— The par- 
ticles γέ τοι δή have the force of an affirmation with some restric- 
tion, ‘at all events, so say they who have the dispusal of these 
matters. — τεκμαίρομαι δὲ ἔκ τινος, i.e. τεκμαίρομαι τοῦτο, or 
ταῦτα οὕτως ἔσεσθαι. The verb τεκμαίρεσθαι is frequently thus 
used with an omission of its object. Compare Gorg. p. 484. B. 
Republ. p. 406. D.—Socrates refers his dream to the time imme- 
diately before his awaking, because it was only after midnight 
that dreams were regarded as true. See Homer's Od. IV. v. 842. 
and XX. 82—91. So too Hor. Sat. I. 10. 33. 

, . : ; ᾿ . Quirinus 
Post mediam noctem visus, quum somnia vera. 

4 ἐν καιρῷ τινι] Very opportunely. κινδυνεύει, immediately 

before, is ty a peculiar Attic usage equivalent to δοκεῖ. Strictly 
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it implies peril or risk; hence simply, a probability. Compare 
Apol. c. IX. note (©). 

© ’Edoxet τίς μοι γυνὴ] Aoxeiy is often used of dreams and 
visions. Eurip. Iphig. Taur. v.44. ἔδοξ᾽ ἐν ὕπνῳ. Orest. v. 402. 
ἔδοξ᾽ ἰδεῖν τρεῖς νυκτὶ xpocgepeic κόρας. Aristoph. Vesp. p. 31. 
ἐδοξέ μοι περὶ πρῶτον ὕπνον ἐν τῇ πυκνὶ ἐκκλησιάζειν, κ΄ τ΄ d.— 
As persons appearing in dreams were believed to be divine, they 
are generally represented as taller and more beautiful and im- 
posing than human beings. Hence the woman, who appeared to 
Socrates, is called καλὴ καὶ εὐειδής, beautiful and well formed, 
and she is described as λευκὰ ἱμάτια ἔχουσα, clothed in white ; 
for ancient superstition agreed with modern in assigning white 
attire to visitors from the world of spirits. Still the idea con- 
veyed by λευκὰ is not that of a ghostly pallor, but rather of a 
brilliant, dazzling hue. It is, in short, equivalent to candidus 
rather than to albus. On this matter the commentators on 
Pliny’s Epist. VIII, 27. may be consulted with advantage. The 
verse, Which the woman is said to have recited, is taken from 
Nliad. IX. 363. They are the words of Achilles, who, enraged 
by the insults of Agamemnon, declares that he will return to his 
home, which he hopes to reach on the third day. Plato alters 
the verb from the first to the second person, to suit the conve- 
nience of the speaker. In the original passage it is ἰκοίμην. 
Cicero de Divinat. I, 25, where he mentions this passage, thus 
translates the verse: Tertia te Phthie tempestas leta locabit. 
The Phthia of the sage is the better life which he is anticipating. 
Life, he contemplates; as a mere sojourn at a distance from the 
country which best deserves to receive the name of home. 

ΓὩς drowov—] That is, how wonderful, ὡς θαυμαστόν καὶ 
παράδοξον, as the word is correctly interpreted by Thomas Μ., 
Phavorinus, and others, Phsedo, p.60.B. ὡς ἄτοπόν τι---ἔοικε 
εἶναι τοῦτο, 6 καλοῦσιν οἱ ἄνθρωποι ἡδύ. --- He calls this dream 
ἐναργές, so clear and unmistakeable, that there is no need of 
conjecturing in order to discover its import.—The particles μὲν 
οὖν have the force of increasing and correcting: nay, nay indeed, 
say rather. ‘Thus, in the amusing scene in the knights of Aristo- 
phanes, where Cleon and the sausage-seller are vying with each 
other in obsequiousness to their master Demus, Cleon says 
(Eq. 910)— 

.... ὦ Δῆμ᾽, ἐμοῦ πρὸς τὴν κεφαλὴν ἀποψῶ. 
Sausage-seller.—ipod μὲν οὖν. 
Q 
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Cleon.—ipov piv οὖν. 
Cleon.—“ Demus, wipe your nose on my head. 
Sausage-seller.—Nay, on mine! 
Cleon.—-Nay, on mine!” 
Compare, too, Gorg. p. 466, A. Εἰ, where it is used to indicate a 
decided agreement with what has gone before. 

IIL 5 ἀλλ᾽, ὦ δαιμόνιε--- By the words ἔτι cai νῦν, even 
now, now at least, Plato indicates that Crito had before made vain 
attempts to persuade Socrates to consult his safety by flight. 

> οὐ pia ξυμφορά---ἀμελῆσαι)] The sense is this: it will be no 
single calamity that will befall me in the case of your death; but 
apart from my being bereft of a friend the like of whom I shall 
never find again, I shall in addition to this incur the suspicion, on 
the part of muny who do not well know either you or me, of having 
neglected you; on the ground that I had it in my power to save 
your life, if I had been willing to lay out money for that purpose. 
The full expression would be: οὐ pia ξυμφορά ἐστιν ἐμοί, ἀλλὰ 
πλείους" χωρὶς μὲν yap τοῦ ἐστερῆσθαι, etc. The reading τοῦ 
ἐστερῆσθαι is ἃ correction of Wolf’s, the MS. giving σοῦ. The 
following examples are subjoined to indicate the general usage of 
Greek writers in similar cases. Sympos. p.173.C. χωρὶς τοῦ 
οἴεσθαι ὠφελεῖσθαι ὑπερφυῶς we χαίρω. Ibid. p.184.B. οὐδὲν 
γὰρ δοκεῖ τούτων οὔτε βέβαιον οὔτε μόνιμον εἶναι χωρὶς τοῦ μηδὲ 
πεφυκέναι ἀπ᾽ αὐτῶν γενναίαν φιλίαν. Mark the manner in 
which the two negatives are employed in the expression οὐδένα 
μή wore. The rationale of the construction is precisely the same 
as that by which we explain the simple od μὴ with the subjunc- 
tive, viz : ob δέδοικα μὴ, and οὐδένα μήποτε is equivalent to οὐ 
μὴ ποτέ τινα. It is true, the verb is here in the future indicative 
and not in the aorist subjunctive; but the usage being once 
established, the combination of particles might henceforward be 
employed simply as an intensified negative. Buttmann and 
others connect the particle ὡς with the infinitive ἀμελῆσαι. But 
δόξω ὡς ἁμελῆσαι is not Greek, and hardly to be explained even 
with the supposition of an anacoluthia. The simpler way is to 
regard the clause we οἷός τε, K. Τ᾿ Δ.) a8 parenthetical, as we have 
virtually done in the rendering of the sentence above given; the 
ἀμελῆσαι being clearly under the direct regimen of δόξω. Nor 
is there any necessity for reading ἂν ὦν. See Hermann on 
Hecuba, v. 1087. 

© ταύτης δόξα ἢ δοκεῖν] When an infinitive is added by way 
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of explaining the idea intended to be conveyed by a comparative 
genitive, it is generally introduced by 4. Compare Theages, 
p.127. A. οὐκ ἐσθ᾽ ὅτι τούτου μεῖζον ἂν ἕρμαιον ἡγησαίμην, ij 
εἰ οὗτος ἀρέσκοιτο τῇ σῇ συνουσίᾳ. The ἢ is, however, some- 
tames omitted. Matth. § 450.2. The redundancy in δόξης.... 
δοκεῖν is not without parallel. Herod. viii.4. παρὰ δόξαν.... ἢ 
ὡς αὐτοὶ κατεδόκουν. Indeed, it would be perfectly easy to mul- 
tiply examples. 

4 αὐτὰ δὲ δῆλα τὰ παρόντα] There appears to be something 
unusual in this use of the adjective δῆλος, nor do we do anything 
more than evade the difficulty by saying, as Fischer does, that 
δῆλον is used im the sense of δηλωτικόν. For the passages which 
he brings forward in support of this interpretation, from Anto- 
ninus and Theophrastus, are either corrupt or susceptible of a 
different explanation. Stephens adopts Cornarius’s conjecture of 
δηλοῖ, but there is no necessity for doing this. For the writer 
passes, by a kind of anacoluthia, from 2 passive to an active con- 
struction. Crito was about to add: ὅτε ὑπὸ τῶν πολλῶν ἐξειρ- 
γασμένα ἐστίν, but he suddenly changes the construction, and 
expresses his idea much more emphatically by saying: ὅτι οἷοί 
τέ εἰσιν οἱ πολλοί, κ. τ. Δ. 

© ἵνα οἷοί τε ἦσαν͵] The final conjunction iva, like the hypo- 
thetical ἄν, is used with a past tense of the indicative, to indicate 
a contingency which has not come to pass, and which is therefore 
now contemplated as no longer possible. Comp. Gad. Tyr. 1886, 

.... ἀλλ᾽ εἰ τῆς ἀκονούσης ir’ ἦν 

πηγῆς δι’ ὥτων φραγμὸς, οὐκ ay ἐσχόμην 

τὸ μὴ ἀποκλῦσαι τοὐμὸν ἄθλιον δέμας, 

ἕν᾿ ἡ τυφλός τε καὶ μηδὲν κλύων" 
— that I might have been blind and deaf too, which, however, I 
am not. See Matth. § 519. It may, therefore, be with propriety 
used in the case of a supposition which both is, and always has 
been, impossible. We may translate: Would that they were able 
to do us the greatest evil, in order that they might also in turn do us 
the greatest good, and it were well: but as matters now are, they 
can do neither. 

t rovro, ὅ τι ἂν τύχωσι] That is, they do not follow reason, but 
a kind of blind impulse. So further on, c. V. ὅ τι ἄν τύχωσι, 
τοῦτο πράξουσι. Protagor. p.353. A. τὴν τῶν πολλῶν δόξαν 
ἀνθρώπων, οἱ ὅτι ἂν τύχωσι, τοῦτο λέγουσι. Sympos. p. 181. B. 
ὅθεν δὴ ξυμβαίνει αὐτοῖς, ὅ τι ἂν τύχωσι, τοῦτο πράττειν. 
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IV. * dpa ye μὴ ἐμοῦ xpop.) “Apa (ye) μὴ asks a question 
with a kind of suspicion of what we are unwilling should be the 
case: surely you are nol concerned, etc. The γὲ has the effect of 
giving an additional emphasis to the interrogation: ‘ Surely you 
are not concerned for me, are you?’ On the other hand, dp’ οὐ 
is about equivalent to the Latm nonne.—xpaypara παρέχειν, te 
yive trouble, or create annoyance to any one : often said of persons 
who annoy others by accusations. For the word πράγματα is 
sometimes used simply in the sense of law-suits and quarrels. 

> ἢ καὶ πᾶσαν τὴν οὐσίαν ἀποβαλεῖν, ἣ συχνὰ xp.) That is, 
to lose either even the whole of our property, or at least a great part 
of our wealth. The καὶ with πᾶσαν has the force of emphasizing 
it; omnem adeo rem familiarem nostram, as Stalibaum renders 
it. It is used again with precisely the same force before ἄλλο τι 
πρὸς τούτοις, ‘or even to suffer some additional penalty,’ for 
example, imprisonment, exile, or death. It will be easy to see, 
therefore, why it is not repeated before συχνὰ χρήματα. 

ς ἔασον αὐτὸ χαίρειν)] That is, dismiss this fear, bid it fare- 
well__Respecting the construction of the words ἡμεῖς γάρ που 
δίκαιοί ἐσμεν---κινδυνεύειν, see Matth. § 296. Battmann, § 138. 5. 
We may render: It is but right, I ween, that to save your life, we 
should be ready to incur this risk, or one even greater than this.’ 

4 καὶ μὴ ἄλλως ποίει] Soc. V. at the end, πείθου μοι καὶ 
μηδαμῶς ἄλλως ποίει. 

© Μήτε τοίνυν ταῦτα φόβου] The thread of discourse, which 
is here broken, is resumed a little further on with the words: 
ὥςτε--μήτε ταῦτα φοβούμενος, κτλ It was doubtless from not 
perceiving this that transcribers were ian to write μὴ instead of 
pyre, in the former case. 

{ τούτους τοὺς συκοφάντας] Said with contempt: ‘ these fel- 
lows, the informers :’ for τοὺς συκοφάντας is appended to τούτους 
by way of apposition. Compare chap. IX., at the end of the first 
sentence, τούτων τῶν πολλῶν. Apolog. c. I. ὁμολογοίην ἂν ob 
κατὰ τούτους εἶναι ῥήτωρ. Demosthen. Philipp. 1. p.41. παρα- 
δείγμασι χρώμενοι τῇ re τότε ῥώμῃ τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων---καὶ τῷὸ 
νῦν ὕβρει τούτου. 

& ix’ αὐτούς] That is, to bribe them. 

h ὑπάρχει μὲν τὰ ἐμὰ χρήματα] My wealth is ready for you, 
is at your disposal: for ἱκανά is added by apposition. 

! ξένοι οὗτοι ἐνθάδε] The pronoun οὗτος is here used δεικτε- 
κῶς, as the grammarians say. ‘ My friends here present. “Ode 
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is often used in precisely the same way. See Matth. § 471. 12. 
—Simmias and Cebes, Thebans and intimate friends of Socrates, 
are introduced disputing with him in the Phedo. Some few 
particulars concerning them are given in their lives by Laertius 
and Suidas. Both are said to have written something, but the 
Tabula, which goes under the name of Cebes, appears to be in- 
correctly ascribed to him. 

k unre—axoxapyc| That is, be not out of heart, do not despair 
of saving your life. For Crito, in his love towards his friend, 
forgets the principles of virtue, and imagines that Socrates him- 
self was willing to consult his safety by flight. 

' ὃ ἔλεγες ἐν τῷ δικ.)] Seo Apolog. c. XX VII. 

™ ὅτι χρῷο σαυτῷ] As we say: what to do with yourself. So 
Gorg. p.486. A. Sympos. p.216.C. Xenoph. Anab. IIL 1, 41. 
Jacobs compares Lucian. Accusat. 27. ὅ τι χρήσαιτο ἑαυτῷ οὐκ 
εἰδώς. Necyom. § 8. οὐκ εἰδὼς ὅ τι χρησαίμην ἐμαυτῷ. Harmonid. 
ὅπως μοι χρηστέον κἀμαὺτῷ καὶ τῇ τέχνῃ. So «ΖΞ ΒοΒίη, adv. 
Ctesiphont. p. 76, ed. Bremi: ἀπορῶν δ᾽ ὅ τι χρήσαιτο αὑτῷ---μίαν 
ἐλπίδα λοιπὴν κατεῖδε. 

™ καὶ ἄλλοσε ὅποι ἂν ἀφίκῃ] The ordinary construction would 

require ἀλλαχοῦ. But since ὅποι follows, attraction produces 
ἄλλοσε. On this subject see Matth. ὃ 474. and Buttm, § 138.1. 4. 
The comma is, therefore, removed from between ἄλλοσε and 
ὅποι. |. 
V. © ἐξὸν σωθῆναι]. When you have it in your power to escape. 
On nominatives, or as some will have it, accusatives absolute, like 
ἐξὸν, see Matth. § 264. The infinitive clause σαυτὸν παραδοῦναι 
is applied to πρᾶγμα as an apposition; per epexegesin, as the 
grammarians say. So Menon p.76. A. ὑβριστὴς εἶ, ὦ Μέμων, 
ἀνδρὲ πρεσβύτῃ πράγματα προστάττεις, ἀποκρίνεσθαι. 

b οἰχήσει καταλιπών] The word οἴχεσθαι seems to indicate 
the quickness of the action, and the eagerness of the agent. It 
might be rendered in Latin by confestim deseres. This peculiar 
force of the phrase is traceable to the perfect meaning of the 
present οἴχομαι. It is as if he had said, ‘you will be off and 
leave them ere we are aware.’ ¥or it must be borne in mind that 
οἰχήσει is strictly, not, you will go, but, you will be gone. Other 
examples have been collected by Matthiz, § 559. c. 

© τὸσὸν péipog] 445 far asin you lies, as far as you are con- 
cerned, as c. ΧΙ and c. XVI. 

4 ὅ τι ἄν---πραξουσι)]ὴ That is, they will undergo thatlot which 
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the will of fortune may assign to them: whatever may happen to 
them. For the word πράττειν is taken in the sense of meeting 
with good or ill fortune, as in the phrases εὖ πράττειν and κακῶς 
πράττειν. Remark the use of the pronoun τοῦτο, for which, 
according to the usual constrnction, some adverb would be sub- 
stituted. But in the same manner Enrip. Troad. v. 700. we have 
πράξειν τι κεδνόν, where, according to Seidler, that phrase is 
employed for εὖ πράξειν. Eurip. Iphig. ΑἸ]. v. 345. πράσσειν 
μεγάλα the same as pad’ εὐτυχεῖν. For the ὅ τι dy τύχωσι, see 
c. II. note (4). 

© ra ῥᾳθυμότατα αἱρεῖσθαι), That is, to choose the course most 
worthy of an indolent and self-indulgent man. Tu autem mihi 
videris ea, que cum maxima pigritia atque supinitate conjuncta 
sunt, elegisse. Serranus. An indefinite subject, to which the 
participle φάσκοντα must be referred, is understood with the in- 
finitive ἐπιμελεῖσθαι. 

{ ὑπὲρ σοῦ --- αἰσχύνομαι, py] The verb αἰσχύνομαι is fol- 
lowed by μὴ because it involves in it the idea of apprehension, 
φοβοῦμαι. 

Β καὶ ἡ Figodoc τῆς δίκης εἰς τὸ δικαστήριον. Forster and 
others, observing that the words τῆς δίκης, were not translated 
by Ficinus, suspected that they were a gloss. But as the verb 
εἰςιέναι, or εἰςέρχεσθαι, may be predicated not merely of the 
litigants, but also with equal propriety of the suit, why should it 
not be correct to say ἡ eicgodoc τῆς dienc? Fischer, Schleier- 
macher, and Buttmann defend the common reading in the same 
manner. The words εἰς τὸ δικαστήριον, which Schleiermacher 
thought ought to be rejected, are sometimes added when the 
cause itself is said εἰριέναε or εἰξερχεσθαι. Demosthen. adv. 
Phormion. T. II. p.912. 27. μελλούσης τῆς δίκης εἰςιέναι εἰς τὸ 
δικαστήριον. The phrase ἡ εἴςοδος τῆς δίκης, is used when the 
prosecutor and the accused are admitted to plead the cause before 
the judge. See Schémann and Meier’s “ Attische Process,” 
p. 705 toll. The words we εἰςῆλθες, ἐξὸν μὴ εἰςελθεῖν are added 
for the purpose of interpretation: per epexegesin. It may, how- 
ever, be doubted whether we ought not to read we εἰρῆλθεν, 
which was preferred by Wolf, especially since that learned com- 
mentator found in it some good MSS. This makes the expression 
more precisely parallel with the εἴροδος τῆς δίκης above. The 
word ἐξόν, however, seems to favour the reading εἰςῆλθες.--- 
ἐξὸν μὴ εἰςελθεῖν. There is some little doubt as to what Crito 
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means by saying, that there was no necessity for Socrates to 
stand his trial. It may be that reference is made to a law men- 
tioned by Lysias, according to which it was permitted to the 
defendant, if apprehensive of the issue of the trial, wo go into 
voluntary exile (δεδιότι δέκης évina δρασκάζειν). See Lysias, 
p. 354. ed. Reisk. Others prefer referring the words to Anytus, 
who, according to Labanius, after commencing the prosecution, 
wished to be reconciled to Socrates on certain conditions. (Liban. 
T.L ν. 644) This opinion is certainly erroneous, since in public 
causes, when the prosecutor had once appealed to the magistrates, 
he had no longer the power of compromising the matter with the 
accused. See Meier and Schomann, p.702. 

δ αὐτὸς ὁ ἀγὼν τῆς δίκης] These words refer to the actual 
contest before the judges, with the orations pronounced, and 
especially to the defence of Socrates. 

' ὥςπερ κατάγελως τῆς πράξεως] “The whole transaction 
resembles a comedy or tragedy, with its three parts, πρότασις, 
ἐπίτασις, καταστροφή. Thus the coming before the judges might 
be called the πρότασις; the pleading of the cause, the ἐπίτασις; 
and, finally, the fact that Socrates was not saved, the catastrophe, 
which Plato here calls κατάγελως." Cornarius. In Crito’s opi- 
nion, this issue of the affair is simply ridiculous. He therefore 
calls it κατάγελως, an absurd or preposterous tarn which the 
drama has taken. 

K διαπεφευγέναι ἡμᾶς δοκεῖν] The words τὸ τελευταῖον δὴ 
τουτί are in apposition with the clause ἅπαν τὸ πρᾶγμα xexpay- 
@a: co-ordinately with what goes before, καὶ ἡ εἴςοδος τῆς δίκης 
and καὶ αὐτὸς ὁ ἀγὼν τῆς δίκης. For three things are mentioned 
by Crito, as probable sources of reproach to the friends of Socra- 
tes: the beginning of the cause, the defence made, and finally 
the issue of the trial, along with the fact that his friends would 
seem, from cowardice or from a want of concern for him, to have 
avoided exposing themselves to danger. κακέᾳ τ΄ κ. a. Tr. np. δια- 
πεφευγέναι δοκεῖν. The infinitive διαπεφευγέναι δοκεῖν is added 
per epexegesin to the words τὸ τελενταῖον δὴ τουτί, according to 
a common construction. Gorg. p. 469. C. ἀλλ’ ἔγωγε τοῦτο λέγω, 
ὅπερ ἄρτι, ἐξεῖναι ἐν τῇ πόλει, ὅ ἂν δοκῇ αὐτῷ, ποιεῖν τοῦτο, 
where Heindorf incorrectly suggests the reading τὸ ἐξεῖναι. 
Phsedo, p.78.C. dp’ οὖν τῷ μὲν συντεθέντι τε καὶ συνθέτῳ ὄντι 
φύσει προρήκει τοῦτο πάσχειν, διαιρεθῆναι ταύτῃ, ὕπερ συνετέθη. 
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The infinitive διαπεφευγέναι is put absolutely, as equivalent to 
διαπεφευγέναι τὸν κίνδυνον, a frequent usage, as may be seen 
from the Lexicons to Thucydides and Xenophon.—The infinitive 
δοκεῖν, after μὴ δόξῃ ἅπαν τὸ rpaypa— πεπρᾶχθαι, might ap- 
pear, at first sight, to be added by a kind of negligence or redun- 
dance, such as we perceive in c. IIL, in the words: καί τοι τίς ἂν 
αἰσχίων εἴη ταύτης δόξα ἢ δοκεῖν χρήματα wepi πλείονος ποιεῖσ- 
θαι ἣ φίλους; but, on considering the matter more closely, it 
appears that the word δοκεῖν could not well be omitted in this 
passage. For if Crito had said: διαπεφευγέναι ἡμᾶς, he might 
have appeared to admit the truth of the reproach which, he says, 
will be urged against himself and the other friends of Socrates; 
especially since he has been enumerating circumstances which 
were really true. For it was true that Socrates had appeared 
before the tribunal, and also that he had made his defence, which 
is called ὁ ἀγὼν τῆς δίκης. Hence it appears that the passage 
needs no emendation, and that there is no anacoluthia in it, as 
some have supposed. 

1 οὐδὲ σὺ σαυτόν] These words at first seem to interfere with 
the sense. For Crito is now speaking, not of the indifference 
shown by Socrates himself respecting his own life, but of the 
apparent carelessness and apathy of his friends, who would seem 
to have deserted their master, and consulted nothing but their 
own safety. But they are quite capable of being defended and 
explained. While enlarging on the reproaches which he urges 
were sure to be heaped on the friends of Socrates, Crito cannot 
help throwing in by the way this justification of himself, which 
is at the same time a gentle and affectionate remonstrance with 
his master for thus persisting in his refusal of assistance. We may 
endeavour to render it: ‘ We shall be reproached with not having 
saved your life—and you would not save it yourself !— though it 
was quite possible, and in our power to do so.’ 

m εἴ τι καὶ--- ἡμῶν ὄφελος ἦν] See Apolog. Socrat. 6. XVI. 
note (8). 

μᾶλλον δὲ οὐδὲ βουλ.})] Μᾶλλον dé is, or rather, nay indeed, 
Latin: vel potius, immo vero. 7ὲ is no longer the season to deli- 
berate, but to have already deliberated, i.e. to have come to a reso- 
lution. 

VI. " ἡ προθυμία σου--“ὀρθότητος etn] That is, Your zeal 
ts greatly to be commended, tf it were only accompanied by rectitudé 
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of principle. With ἀξία we must understand ἐστί, a very fre~ 
quent omission. On the optative in the apodosis, see Matth. 
§ 524.3. and Apol. c. IV. note (4). 

> οἷος τῶν ἐμῶν ---Ἴ That is, ὥρτε--- πείθεσθαι. See Matth. 
ὃ 479. 2, 8.--- Τὰ ἐμά, the things which belong to me, as well pas- 
sions and inclinations of the mind, as things extrinsic. 

© οὐ δύναμαι ἐκβαλεῖν] That is, to reject, to repudiate. For 
the words are opposed to τιμᾶν and πρεσβεύειν. ᾿Εκβάλλειν is 
properly ¢o cast out, to throw away, and is said of things that are 
useless, which we do not care about: hence it often means é0 
spurn, to despise. 

ὦ πρεσβεύω καὶ τιμῶ] The verb πρεσβεύειν is here almost 
synonymous with τιμᾷν. Compare Pollux Onom. II.12. πρεσ- 
βεύειν, τὸ τιμᾶν παρὰ Πλάτωνι. Sympos. p. 186. B. ἵνα καὶ 
πρεσβεύωμεν τὴν τέχνην. Ibid. p.187.C. ἐὰν μή --- μηδὲ τιμᾷ τε 
αὐτὸν καὶ πρεσβεύρ. ΒΟΥ}. Choph. v. 480. Eumenid. v. 1. 
Enrip. Hippolyt.v. 5. Alcest. v. 282. 

© ὅτι οὐ μή σοι ξυγχωρήσω] That I certainly will not yield to 
you. On the use of the combined negative particles οὐ μὴ, see 
c. TIE. note (°). . 

Γ οὐδ᾽ ἂν πλείω τῶν νῦν παρόντων--} According to Butt- 
mann, the order. of the words is: οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἡ τῶν πολλῶν δύναμις 
μορμολύττηται ἡμᾶς ὥςπερ παῖδας, ἐπιπέμπουσα πλείω, δεσμούς, 
κιτιλ. But this does not appear to be correct. For the colloca- 
tion of the words seems necessarily to lead us to connect πλείω 
with μορμολύττηται, and there is nothing at all unusual in this 
adverbial use of the accusative plural neuter. In precisely the 
same way, chap. XIV. of this dialogue (near the end), we have 
ἐλάττω ἀπεδήμησας. Μορμολύττεσθαι is to frighten children by 
gestures and by pronouncing the word Moppe, as it is correctly 
explained by Gesner, on Claudian, Carm. XXXII, v.111. Hence 
it means fo scare or frighten a person by bugbears; or generally, 
to terrify, to intimidate ; but the terror meant is usually ground- 
less, The active μορμολύττειν is only found in the works of 
grammarians: the Attic writers always say μορμολύττεσθαι.--- 
The word ἐπιπέμπειν, like the Latin immitiere, is said of what is 
suddenly and forcibly presented before a person. 

© καὶ θανάτους --- καὶ ἀφαιρέσει] The plural number is often 
thus used. It is an oratorical method of adding weight and 
energy to what is uttered. Compare Achilles Tatius, VIIL. 8. 
καὶ θανάτοις καὶ δεσμοῖς παραδοθέντας. Plat. Laches, Ὁ. 191. 1). 
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ὅσοι πρὸς πενίας ἀνδρεῖοί εἰσι. . So mortes in Cicer. Tusc. III. 4, 
de Fin. I. 8, neces Catil. 1.7. This plural may often be explained 
by referring it to a number of different species comprehended 
under one genus: thus θάνατοι, different forms of death. 

Ὁ Πῶς οὖν ἂν μετριώτατα σκοποίμεθα)] Μετρίως σκοπεῖσθαι 
is to inquire as is proper, as agrees with the matter under consider- 
ation, as the matter demands, i.e. well, correctly. So μετρίως λέ- 
yew is about equivalent to εὖ λέγειν ; and similarly in other 
phrases. Compare Apol. ο. XXIX. note (").— These words are 
commonly assigned to Crito, but the question does not come 
appropriately from him. And it is very much Plato’s way to 
make his speakers, as it were, put questions to themselves, imme- 
diately subjoining the required answers, 

1 τὸν λόγον ἀναλάβοιμεν----} ᾿Αναλαμβάνειν is to treat anew, 
to resume the investigation. The reference is to what had been 
previously said by Socrates on the same subject; an investigation 
which he now proposes to renew. The words πότερον καλῶς 
ἐλέγετο ἑκάστοτε ἢ οὔ, are added by way of explaining what par- 
ticular conversation or discussion is alluded to: ‘ Let us resume 
the question,’ he says, ‘and see whether the position then latd down 
was right or wrong; viz. that while we ought to regard certain 
opinions, we ought to disregard others?’ etc.—éxacrore, i.e. on 
each occasion of our arguing the point. 

k ὃν od λέγεις] Referring to the ground taken by Crito in 
chap. III. ἀλλ᾽ ὁρᾷς δή, ὅτι ἀνάγκη, ὦ Σώκρατες, καὶ τῆς τῶν 
πολλῶν δόξης μέλειν. Compare also his remarks in chap. V. 

1 νῦν δὲ κατάδηλος dpa ἐγένετο] On this construction see 
Matth. 8.396. Buttmann, ἃ. 135.5. On the use of the particles 
δὲ dpa, see Apology, c. XXIII. note (Ὁ). 

™ ἄλλως ἕνεκα λόγουῇΟἙ These words are used ἐκ παραλλήλον᾽" 
For ἄλλως, 1. 6. idly, without reason, is explained by the phrase 
ἕνεκα λόγου, for form’s sake.— ἐπειδὴ ὧδε ἔχω, Since I am in my 
present position, i.e. am in danger of my life-—The form ri λέγειν 
is opposed to οὐδὲν λέγειν, φλυαρεῖν, and ληρεῖν, whence it is 
easy to determine its signification. 

® ὅσα ye τἀνθρώπεια]ὶ That is, as human affairs are, as far 
at least as may be conjectured from what usually happens to men. 
The word παρακρούειν Hesychius interprets ἐξαπατᾶν, πλανᾶν, 
a signification which has arisen from the artifice in wrestling τοῦ 
παρακρούειν ἣ ποδὶ ἢ χειρί. The sense therefore is this: As far 
as one can conjecture in human affairs, you, Crito, are not to die 
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to-morrow ; and are not therefore in danyer of being misled by the 
present calamity. Literally, the present calamity would not be 
likely to trip you up. . 

9 οὐχ ἱκανῶς δοκεῖ] Here ἱκανῶς is the same as καλῶς which 
goes before. Compare the use of μετρίως and ἐπιεικῶς. The 
use of the word τιμᾶν in this passage is worthy of remark. It 
often signifies to cultivate, to regard, to esteem highly. Compare 
Eurip. Iphig. in Taur. v. 54:— 

κἀγὼ τέχνην τήνδ᾽ ἣν ἔχω ξενοκτόνον, 

τιμῶσ᾽, ὕδαινον αὐτὸν ὡς θανούμενον 

κλάουσα. 
Plat. Gorg. p. 462. ἢ). βούλει οὖν, ἐπειδὴ τιμᾷς τὸ χαρίζεσθαι, 
σμικρόν τί μοι χαρίζεσθαι; So further on, c. VIL. 

VIL. 5 καὶ τοῦτο πράττων] And giving his labour and exer- 
tion to this object. Lat. huic rei operam dans, hoc agens. Thu- 
cydides aptly characterises the opposite mode of pursuit, when a 
thing is made merely a secondary consideration, as ἐκ παρέργου. 
With the present instance compare Xenophon Hellen. IV. 8. 22. 
ἀεὶ πρὸς ᾧ εἴη ἔργῳ, τοῦτο Exparrey. And for the correspond- 
ing Latin phrase, Cic. de Orat. I. 82. que βαβ sponte homines 
facerent, ea quosdam observasse atque id egisse: sc. ut ea obser- 
varent.— The preceding words, πῶς αὖ τὰ τοιαῦτα ἐλέγετο; are 
to be thus understood: Whether were they said rightly or wrongly ? 
The imperfect tense indicates that reference is made to discourses 
repeatedly held at a former period on the same sybject. 

> ὃς ἂν τυγχάνῃ ἰατρὸς ἢ παιδοτρίβης wy;] The sense is this: 
Or will he only regard the opinion of the person who presides over 
the exercises, and prescribes the regimen, whoever he may be? Is 
appears, therefore, that we must read rvyyavy. Fischer attempts 
to defend the common reading, ὃς ὧν τύγχανει, which is entirely 
contrary to ‘grammatical usage. It is also erroneous to use the 
optative τυγχάνοι, which would give this sense: Or will he regard 
the opinion of him only who would be master of the exercises and 
physician, that is, tf some other circumstances took place. For the 
optative with dy signifies that his so being is contingent upon 
something 6186. -- ἰατρός, in this passage, is the same person who 
is also called γυμναστῆς: his office was to prescribe the diet and 
regimen to future athletes, and to all persons who put themselves 
under his care to be trained in corporeal exercises (τοῖς γυμναζο- 
μένοις), as may be seen from Xenoph. Mem. IL 1, 26. and other 
passages. To this person reference is made in the words ἐδεστέον 
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ye καὶ woriov.— παιδοτρίβης is the master of the exercises, who 
used to teach wrestling to the young men in the palestra, and 
guide them in taking bodily exercise, etc. The words ri zpac- 
σέον καὶ yupvacrioy refer to the office of this person: the ἐδὲσ- 
τέον καὶ xorioy to the former officer, the ἰατρὸς or γυμναστής. 

ς ὃ τῷ μὲν δικαίῳ βέλτιον --- ἀπόλλυτο;)] , Buttmann is much 
at a loss to account for the imperfects in this passage, and quotes 
Theodoret, who has copied the passage, as an authority for read- 
ing ἐγένετο --- ἀπώλετο, 60 that the aorist may indicate customary 
acts. But this mode of using the aorist does not seem suitable 
to the passage before us; and moreover the text of Theodoret 
does not exhibit ἀπώλετο, but ἀπόλλυται, which has been altered 
by Buttmann without sufficient authority. No change is how- 
ever necessary, for the imperfect is capable of 8 simple and satis- 
factory explanation. Socrates before used the imperfect when 
he opened the present disquisition, saying πῶς αὖ τὰ τοιαῦτα 
ἐλέγετο; why should he not here also use the same tense, to indi- 
cate that he was referring to the remarks which he had formerly 
made on the same topic with his friends? Indeed, there seems a 
peculiar logical fitness about the use of the imperfect tense in the 
present connexion, as it serves to remind us that the basis of the 
argument has been previously reasoned out. The common read- 
ing may therefore be thus paraphrased: ὃ τῷ μὲν δικαίῳ βέλτιον 
γίγνεσθαι, τῷ δὲ ἀδίκῳ ἀπόλλυσθαι ἐλέγετο ἑκάστοτε ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν 
περὶ τῶν τοιούτων διαλεγομένων; i.e.‘ which, according to what 
we established when discussing these matters, is improved by justice, 
but ruined by injustice:’ or, ‘ which, we said, by justice was made 
better, but by injustice was destroyed.’ 

VILL, * πειθόμενοι μὴ τῇ τῶν ἐπαϊόντων δόξῃ) That is, sub- 
mitting to the opinion not of those who understand the matter, but 
of those who do not: for μὴ ry τῶν ἑπαϊόντων naturally suggests 
a suppressed clause, ἀλλὰ τῶν μὴ ἐπαϊόντων. There is no war- 
rant whatever for taking μὴ with ἐπαϊόντων, nor will such gram- 
marians’ fictions as synchysis and hyperbaton help us to do 
more than evade the difficulty in this and similar passages. We 
subjoin a few illustrations parallel to the case before us.— Xen. 
Sympos. IV. 16. μαίνονται δὲ καὶ οἱ μὴ τοὺς καλοὺς στρατηγοὺς 
αἱρούμενοι. Understand ἀλλὰ τοὺς κακούς. - Legg. XII. p. 943. 
A. ἐὰν δὲ τις ἐκλείπῃ τινὶ κάκῃ, μὴ στρατηγῶν ἀφέντων, γραφὰς 
ἀστρατείας εἶναι πρὸς τοὺς πολεμικοὺς ἄρχοντας, ὅταν ἔλθωσιν 
ἀπὸ στρατοπέδου. Phd. Ρ. 77. E., where ὡς δεδιότων precedes 
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μᾶλλον δὲ μὴ ὡς ἡμῶν δεδιότων. --- ρα βιωτόν; i.e. ts it worth 
while living? dpa as ἃ simple interrogative particle is generally 
used in the sense of num. 

. ὃ ἀλλὰ per’ ἐκείνου doa] The use of ἀλλὰ.... dpa hero, 
corresponds to that of δὲ.... ἄρα inc. VI. note (7). But the con- 
trast is more strongly brought out by the use of ἀλλά. So in 
Latin sed is far stronger than autem. 

© @ τὸ ἄδικον μὲν XwBara] The verb λωβᾷσθαι is more 
commonly construed with an accusative case. But the testimony 
of the grammarians as well as that of the manuscripts, assures us 
that it may with equal propriety take aftertit a dativus incommodi. 
Δωβᾷσθαι τόνδε καὶ τῷδε, αἰτιατικῇ καὶ δοτικῆ: Phrynichus, as 
quoted by Bekker. In conformity with this canon, the reading 
ᾧ has been retained, though most recent editors have preferred 
6, as it stands in Eusebius. Compare Aristoph. Equites, v. 1413. 


ty’ ἴδωσιν αὐτόν, οἷς ἐλωβᾶσθ᾽, οἱ ξένοι, 


where Dindorf has corrected the common reading od¢ by the 
Ravenna MS. There is nothing at all surprising in the fact of ’ 
Eusebius having written 4, seeing that the regimen with the 
accusative is far more common than that with the dative. Then 
moreover the word ὀνίνησιν immediately follows, and this is a 
verb which is regularly followed by an accusative. But it is not 
unusual to put the relative pronoun before verbs of different con- 
structions. Menexen. p. 239. Ὁ, ὧν δὲ οὔτε ποιητής mw δόξαν 
ἀξίαν---λαβὼν ἔχει, ἔτι τε ἐστὶν ἐν μνηστείᾳ. Sympos. p. 201. Β. 
ὡμολόγηται, οὗ ἐνδεής ἐστι καὶ μὴ ἔχει, τοῦτον ἐρᾶν. Compare 
Matth. 8. 428, 2, 

ἃ ἢ φαυλότερον] Φαῦλον is here equivalent to εὐτελές : for it 
is opposed to τιμιώτερον. 

6 φροντιστέον, ri ἐροῦσιν] The common reading 8 τι ἐροῦσι, 
may have originated with the grammarians, in consequence of the 
ὅ re which occurs in the next line, Phileb. p.17.B. ἀλλ’ bre 
(ἴσμεν) πόσα τέ ἐστι καὶ ὁποῖα. Gorg. p.500. A. dp’ οὖν παντὸς 
ἀνδρός ἐστιν ἐκλέξασθαι ποῖα ἀγαθὰ τῶν ἡδέων ἐστὶ καὶ ὁποῖα 
κακά; Ibid. p.448. E. ἀλλ᾽ οὐδεὶς ἐρωτᾷ, ποία τις εἴη ἡ Γοργίου 
τέχνη, ἀλλὰ τίς, καὶ ὅντινα δέοι καλεῖν τὸν Γοργίαν. Regular 
usage, however, requires the forms beginning with ὁ in indirect 
questions. The use of the forms without 6 in such cases as the 
above, and others that might be quoted, is probably due to that 
tendency of the Greek mind to slide imperceptibly from the 
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ἀναβιωσκομένων that it would bave with the optative mood or 
with the past tenses of the indicative. Hence the conjecture αὖ 
is clearly erroneous. The words are to be explained thus: cai 
τούτων, οἱ ἀνεβιώσκοντό γ᾽ ἄν, εἰ οἷοί re ἦσαν. See Matth. §. 
598.Ὁ. Buttm. ξ8.126.14.- The words τούτων τῶν πολλῶν are 
added by apposition, with a kind of contemptuous expression. 
On this use of the pronoun οὗτος, see c. IV. note (ὦ), on the words 
ἔπειτα οὐχ ὁρᾷς τούτους τοὺς συκοφάντας. 

b ὁ λόγος οὕτως αἱρεῖ] Since reason so decides. The phrase 
seems to be a forensic one. Αἱρεῖν or καθαιρεῖν, for both the 
simple and the compound verb appear in the formula, is to catch 
or convict: hence to prove or decide. Horace has ratio vincit, in 
precisely the same sense. Sat. I. 3,115. IL 3,225. A little fur- 
ther on, the accusative χάριτας is made to depend upon τελοῦν- 
rec, a word which is strictly only applicable to χρήματα. This 
is what the grammarians call zeugma. See Apol. c. XXVIII. 
note (ἃ). 

1 μὴ ob δέῃ ὑπολογίζεσθαι--- πρὸ τοῦ ἀδικεῖν) Apolog.c. XVL 
μηδὲν ὑπολογιζόμενον μήτε θάνατον μήτε ἄλλο μηδὲν πρὸ τοῦ 
αἰσχροῦ. The sense is this: whether it would not be unbecoming 
in us to take into our calculations the possibility of being put to 
death in case we remain here and allow things to take their course, 
or of suffering any other conceivable calamity, prior to the consider- 
ation whether we shall be doing right or wrong. Tlapapévey is to 
remain in custody, and not to escape: it is often used of faithful 
slaves, παραμόνοι, in contrast to οἱ ἀποδιδράσκοντες, runaways. 

κ ὡς ἐγὼ περὶ πολλοῦ ---ἀλλὰ μὴ ἄκοντος] There is some 
little difficulty about this passage, but the sense seems to be: I 
attach great value to the friendship you have shown in thus seeking 
to persuade me; only do not try to do s0 against my will. It is 
true this interpretation would seem to require ἄκοντα, the per- 
ception of which doubtless gave rise to that reading in some of 
the MSS. But the genitive absolute is not unfrequently used 
when the precise syntax of a sentence would require another case. 
Compare Thuc. VIL 48. χρημάτων μὲν ἀπορίᾳ αὐτοὺς ἐκτρυχώ- 
σειν, ἄλλως τε καὶ ἐπὶ πλέον ἤδη ταῖς ὑπαρχούσαις ναυσὶ θαλασ- 
σοκρατούντων (i.e. θαλασσοκράτουντας). Cf. Matth. §.563. And 
the present may very well be added to the number of such sen- 
tences. Buttmann and others, however, make Socrates the sub- 
ject of the verb πεῖσαι, as if the sense were, ‘I am very desirous 
to persuade you, Crito, not to continue repeating the same argu- 
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ments, provided this be not done against your will;’ i. pro- 
vided this my persuasion is not disagreeable to you. But there 
seems something not altogether natural or probable in this over- 
anxiety on the part of Socrates to gain so comparatively trivial 
an end; and the sense obtained, though consistent with the syn- 
tax of the passage, is not in keeping with the general drift of the 
argument. Moreover, there is something extremely harsh in 
making ταῦτα πράττειν refer simply to the discontinuance of an 
action ,zravecOar πολλάκις τὸν αὐτὸν λόγον λέγοντα. This is Stall- 
baum’s view; and there can be no manner of doubt that he is right 
in rejecting the latter interpretation, and indeed in his general 
view of the passage. But it may be questioned whether a better 
explanation of the genitive absolute clause is not attainable. Per- 
haps we should put a colon at πράττειν, and translate, ‘I should 
be greatly obliged to you if you could convince me that it is right 
ΒΟ to do; but do nothing against my will.’ According to this 
view of the passage, πεῖσαι, which, it must be borne in mind, is 
equivalent to persuadere, not suadere, is placed in strong contrast 
with ἄκοντος. ‘JI shall feel grateful to you if you will convince 
my reason; but until that is done, take no steps towards the object 
you have in view.’ If this is the correct interpretation, the geni- 
tive case is not merely defensible, but necessary. 

X. * ἑκόντας ἀδικητέον εἶναι) That is, that we ought (not) 
intentionally to injure any one. For though the verbals more 
commonly take a dative of the subject, like the Latin gerundives 
yet they not unfrequently are found with an accusative, as here. 
The reason of this is doubtless that they involve the notion of 
obligation, χρὴ or δεῖ. Thus ἑκόντας ἀδικητέον is equivalent to 
ἑκόντας ἡμᾶς χρὴ (δεῖ) ἀδικεῖν. 

> ἐκκεχυμέναι εἰσί] That is, ‘ that all our former conclusions 
are, as it were, spilt on the ground;’ i.e. discarded as worthless. 
Compare the expressions, ἐκχεῖν πλοῦτον or χρήματα ἐκχεῖν. A 
little further on, the words γερόντες ἄνδρες, which are not strictly 
necessary to the sense, are added by way of marking the contrast 
with παΐδων more emphatically than it is done by τηλικοίδε. 

© ἢ παντὸς μᾶλλον] Παντὸς μᾶλλον, instead of which πάν- 
των μᾶλλον is also used, It signifies, most of all, beyond all 
dispute. | 

4 ὅμως τό γε ἀδικεῖν ---Ἴ Compare Gorgias, p.469., where, on 
being asked, σὺ ἄρα βούλοιο ἂν ἀδικεῖσθαι μᾶλλον ἢ ἀδικεῖν, he 
gave this excellent answer: βουλοίμην μὲν ἂν ἔγωγε οὐδέτερα" 
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εἰ δ᾽ ἀναγκαῖον εἴη ἀδικεῖν ἢ ἀδικεῖσθαι, ἑλοίμην ἂν μᾶλλον ἀδι- 
κεῖσθαι ἢ ἀδικεῖν. 

ὁ ὡς οἱ πολλοὶ οἴονται) It is easy to show, by quotations, the 
unanimity of opinion prevailing in the heathen world on the sub- 
ject of the lawfainess and propriety of retaliation. Compare 
Archilochus as quoted by Theophilus, in the work which he ad- 
dressed to Autolycus, on the elements of the Christian faith, 


IL 37: 
eer a eee ἕν δ᾽ ἐπίσταμαι μέγα 
τὸ κακῶς τι δρῶντα δεινοῖς ἀνταμείβεσθαι 
κακοῖς" 

Euripides, in a fragment: 


ἐχθρὸν κακῶς δρᾶν ἀνδρὸς ἡγοῦμαι μέρος. 
Sophocles, Ant.641: _ 

τούτου yap οὕνεκ᾽ ἄνδρες εὔχονται γονὰς 

κατηκόους φύσαντες ἐν δόμοις ἔχειν, 

ὡς καὶ τὸν ἐχθρὸν ἀνταμύνωνται κακοῖς, 

καὶ τὸν φίλον τιμῶσιν ἐξ ἴσου πατρί. 

{ οὐδ' ἂν ὁτιοῦν πάσχῃ ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν] That is, even if he be 
subjected to the most grievous injuries. For οὖν, when attached 
to relatives or relative particles, has the force of vis or cungue in 
Latin. Compare quivis, quicunque. After rdoxy Eusebius and 
Theodoret insert τις, without any necessity, since in the preced- 
ing δεῖ ἀνταδικεῖν there is a latent intimation of an indefinite 
subject. 

6 σκόπει δὴ οὖν κ. σ. εὖ μάλα] There is a slight shade of dif- 
ference between οὖν δὴ and δὴ οὖν; but it is hardly possible to 
convey it in English. And perhaps there is no case where δὴ 
οὖν is used, in which οὖν δὴ might not with almost equal pro- 
priety have been employed. ‘The putting of οὖν first, seems to 
give prominence to the notion of inference; the putting of δὴ 
first, τὸ mark the earnestness of the speaker or writer. Compare 
the following examples: Phzdo, p.61.E. κατὰ ri δὴ οὖν ποτε 
οὔ φασι; Thest. p.148. A. τίς δὴ οὖν ὦ παῖ, λείπεται λόγος; 
Protag. p. 333. A. πότερον οὖν δὴ λύσωμεν... τῶν λόγων; 

bh ὡς οὐδέποτε ὀρθῶς ἔχοντος] That is, taking it never to be 
right. So Rep. IV. p. 437. A. ὑποθέμενοι ὡς τούτου οὕτως Exor- 
roc. A little further on ἀρχή is the principle of the discussion, on 
which everything else is based. This is a very common use of 
the word, while τὸ μετὰ τοῦτο refers to the conclusions drawn 
from that principle. — ἐμμένειν here means to abide by and retain 
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your former opinion. Phsdo, 92. A. ἐγὼ μέ» ---- καὶ τότε θαυμασ- 
τῶς we ἐπείσθην ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ καὶ νῦν ἐμμένω ὡς οὐδενὶ λόγῳ. 

XL * ’Ex τούτων δὴ ἄθρει) That is, if this ts true, that it is 
wrong to injure any one in any manner soever, see what follows 
Srom it. 

b μὴ πείσαντες τὴν πόλιν] That is, ἀκόντων ᾿Αθηναίων or 
μὴ ἀφιέντων ᾿Αθηναίων, as in c. IX. 

ς οἷς ὡμολογήσαμεν 6.] That is, and do we abide by what we 
agreed to be right, or not? ‘The relative is attracted into the case 
of its antecedent, and its attributives naturally follow. See 
Matth. §.473.2. Socrates is referring to the virtual compact ἢ 
between a citizen and the commonwealth with which he is asso- 
ciated. 

d εἰ μέλλουσιν ἡμῖν ἐνθένδε---Ἴ Since the verb ἀποδιδράσκειν 
is generally used of runaway slaves, he adds, in order to soften 
the expression, εἶθ᾽ ὅπως δεῖ ὀνομάσαι τοῦτο, i.e. or by whatever 
other name we are to call it. The dative ἡμῖν is dependent, ac- 
cording to Stallbaum, upon ἐπιστάντες; but perhaps it is better 
to consider it as governed by the general idea of saying which is 
contained in ἔροιντο. ‘ Should put to us the question.’ 

© τὸ κοινὸν τῆς πόλεως] The community of the state. Cicero 
uses the same construction, Verrin. IL 46, 63. commune Sicilia. 
So τὸ κοινὸν τῆς πόλεως, in Protag. p.319.D. Indeed, the usage 
is so frequent as to render it unnecessary to give any further 
illustration of it. Cicero seems to have had this passage before 
his mind in that striking appeal to Catiline which is made in the 
opening of the first Catilinarian oration. In Cat. 1. 7. 

{ ἄλλο τι ἣ τούτῳ τῷ ἔργῳ] On this form of interrogation, 
see Apol. XII. note (>), and Compare Matth. §. 487.8. 

© τὸ σὸν pipoc) The same as, c. XII, καθ’ ὅσον δύνασαι. 

b καὶ μὴ ἀνατετράφθαι) That is, and not lie prostrate, being 
overthrown : for this is the force of the perfect tense. The εἶναι 
immediately preceding is used emphatically, as equivalent to Lat. 
salyam et incolumem stare. ‘ Can it be said really to exist?’ 
Buttmann’s conjecture, τὴν πόλιν πόλιν εἶναι, can well be dis- 
pensed with. 

1 αἱ γενόμεναι δίκαι) Or αἱ δίκαι ai δικασθεῖσαι, the judgments 
pronounced according to the laws. 

k ὅτι ᾿Ηδίκει yap ἡμᾶς ἡ πόλις Speeches reported in their 
original form may be introduced by ὅτι, as well as those given 
in the oratio obliqua. In translation, the particle may accordingly 
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be disregarded, and the ydp thus becomes perfectly intelligible, 
Heindorf would read ἀδικεῖ in preference. to ἠδίκει; and there 
can be no doubt that the present tense of this verb is often thus 
used in reference to a past action, especially when there is any 
intention on the part of the writer or speaker to represent that 
action as enduring in its effects. But there is no need for any 
change. And the use of the imperfect certainly shows more 
unmistakeably, that Socrates is speaking of the particular in- 
justice of his own condemnation. The clause καὶ οὐκ ὀρθῶς, 
κι το X., is exegetical of the foregoing words ἠδίκει γὰρ ἡμᾶς. ‘ The 
commonwealth treated us with injustice in passing upon us an un- 
righteous sentence. Stallbaum doubts the correctness of Butt- 
mann’s view, in regarding ἔκρινε as an aorist; but the latter 
appears to be right. 

1 ἢ τί ἐροῦμεν; That is, ἢ ri ἄλλο ἑροῦμεν; So Xenoph. 
Εἴκοη. IIL. 3. τί οὖν τούτων ἔστιν αἴτιον ἢ ὅτι, κ. τ. λ.; i.e τί 
ἄλλο.... ἢ. And it would be easy to multiply examples. 

XIL. 5 ἡ καὶ ταῦτα ὡμολόγητο.... δικάζη)] Thatis, What, was 
this the understanding between us and you, that you should thus 
take upon yourself to impeach the justice of our decisions, or was tt 
to abide by such sentences as the commonwealth should pronounce ? 
The ταῦτα must be understood to refer to the words to which 
Socrates has just before given utterance, ἠδίκει γὰρ ἡμᾶς, κ. τ. A. 
The καὶ serves to emphasise the ταῦτα, as is often the case: even 
this. Socrates is supposed to be taken by surprise by this home- 
thrust, and to remain silent. The idea is more fully brought out 
a little further on: ap’ ἐξ ἴσου οἴει εἶναι σοὶ τὸ δίκαιον καὶ ἡμῖν, 
καὶ ἅττ᾽ ἂν ἡμεῖς σε ἐπιχειρῶμεν ποιεῖν, καὶ σὺ ταῦτα ἀντιποιεῖν 
οἴει δίκαιον εἶναι; There is, therefore, not the slightest need for 
any conjectural emendations. 

b οὐ πρῶτον μὲν] The πρῶτον naturally leads us to expect 
an ἔπειτα, or a word of similar force, in the sentence, ἀλλὰ τοῖς 
περὶ THY τοῦ γενομένου τροφήν τε καὶ παιδείαν, K.7.rX. But it 
will be seen, at once, that this is about equivalent to ἔπειτα οὐ 
καλῶς προςέταττον οἱ ἐπὶ τῇ τροφῇ re καὶ παιδείᾳ τεταγμένοι 
νόμοι παραγγέλλοντες.... παιδεύειν; ἢ καὶ τούτοις μέμφει; In 
his second edition, Stallbaum adopts Buttmann’s reading, ἐλάμ- 
Bave for ἔλαβες. The former is found in some of the best manu- 
scripts, and is recommended, moreover, by its greater difficulty. 
A transcriber would hardly have substituted ἐλάμβανε for ἔλαβε, 
had he found the latter in his copy; but it is easy to see why he, 
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should substitute ἔλαβε for ἐλάμβανες The imperfect, according 
to Buttmann, serves to indicate the ordinary and legitimate 
nature of the procedure. Nor is there anything uncommon in 
the connexion of the different tenses, ἐλάμβανε and ἐφύτευσε. 

© τοῖς νόμοις τοῖς περὶ τοὺς γάμους] The words τοῖς περὶ 
τοὺς γάμους are added by way of defining more closely what is 
meant by τούτοις ἡμῶν τοῖς νόμοις. The τοῖς νόμοις has by 
some been regarded as a gloss; but the phrase would hardly be 
complete without it. 

ἃ τροφήν re καὶ παιδείαν) The expression is a common one: 
compare Phileb. p. 55. Ὁ. οὐκοῦν ἡμῖν τὸ μέν, οἶμαι, δημιουργι- 
κόν ἐστὶ τῆς περὶ τὰ μαθήματα ἐπιστήμης, τὸ δὲ περὶ παιδείαν 
καὶ τροφήν; Xenoph. Mem. IIL ὅ.10. τὴν ᾿Ερεχθέως γε τροφὴν 
καὶ παιδείαν. 

© ἡ οὗ καλῶς, x.7.r.] The laws repeat with great emphasis 
the same question which they had previously put, in the words: 
᾿Αλλὰ τοῖς περὶ τ. τ. γ.---ἐπαιδεύθης; The passage may be thus 
translated: But do you find fault with the laws respecting the 
rearing and education which you have received? Have not those 
of us (i.e. laws) which have been enacted for these purposes en- 
joined well, in directing your father to instruct you in music and 
gymnastics? The common reading ἢ οὐ x. is incorrect. 

Γ ἐν μουσικῇ καὶ γυμναστικῇ παιδεύειν;)] Perhaps no people 
have ever felt more deeply the power of music over the mind, than 
the ancient Greeks. “Rhythm and melody,” says Plato, “sink 
down into the soul; and bringing, as they do, grace and symme- 
try with them, render graceful and symmetrical the man who has 
been duly trained therein.” De Repub. p.401.D.E. Hence the 
prominence which was given to this branch of education, and 
which assigned to it a co-ordinate place in the three courses of 
training through which an Athenian citizen was expected to 
pass—povoxn, γράμματα, γυμναστικῆ. But the word must yet 
not be taken in our more limited sense. The Greeks often com- 
prehended under this head all the branches of a liberal education ; 
all that portion of human culture, in short, over which the Muses 
might be regarded as presiding, and which distinguished a gen- 
tleman from a clown. A great deal of interesting matter 
relating to this subject is to be found in the Protagoras, pp. 325, 
826. See also Aristoph. Nub. v. 958. for a vigorous eulogy of 
the system of musical training as it existed in the best days of 
Athens, 
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δ ἐγένου re καὶ ἐξετράφης καὶ ἐπαιδεύθης Expressions parallel 
with the γάμοι, (i.e. γένεσις,) τροφή, and παιδεία before mentioned. 
So in Alcibiad, L p. 122. B. τῆς δὲ σῆς γενέσεως καὶ τροφῆς καὲ 
παιδείας, K.T.Xr. 

b καὶ δοῦλος, αὐτός re καὶ οἱ col πρόγονοι;) The combined 
words αὐτός τε καὶ οἱ πρόγονοι form an apposition to the per- 
sonal pronoun which is the subject of ἧσθα. So Sophocles, Cid. 
Col. v. 452. 

ἐπάξιος μὲν Οἰδίπους κατοικτίσαι, 

αὐτός τε παῖδες" 
So, too, ΑΡΟ]. 6. XXXII. near the end, δίκαια πεπονθὼς ἐγὼ 
ἔσομαι ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν αὐτός τε καὶ οἱ vieic.— With regard to the word 
δοῦλος as expressing the relation of the citizen to the laws, com- 
pare Cicero pro Cluentio, c. 53, Legum omnes servi sumus, ut 
liberi esse possimus, There is a surrender of a certain measure 
of personal freedom and independence, in order to the substan- 
tial and well-ordered freedom of the whole body. 

1 καὶ od ταῦτα dvrvroeivy] Most manuscripts exhibit the 
reading καὶ coi, but it is very questionable whether δίκαιόν ἐστὶ 
μοι ταῦτα ποιεῖν is good Greek. The universal usage of authors 
seems to be δίκαιός εἰμι, not δίκαιόν ἐστι. See c. IV. note (°). 
Still there is a difficulty about the nominative case ov, where 
ordinary usage would require os. Probably this is to be classed 
among those instances of attraction which are so characteristic of 
the idiom of Greek; for the verb οἴει follows almost immediately, 
requiring a subject in the nominative case, Then, farther, if ce 
had been used, it would render it doubtful whether that pronoun 
were the subject or the object of the verb ἀντιποιεῖν. For an 
instance of similar attraction to the above, see Protag. Ὁ. 316. C. 
ταῦτ᾽ οὖν ἤδη σὺ σκόπει, πότερον περὶ αὐτῶν μόνος οἴει δεῖν δια- 
λέγεσθαι πρὸς μόνους, ἢ per’ ἄλλῶν. And Demosth. de Ἐδ]βᾷ 
Leg. p. 414. 15. ed. Reisk. ἡγούμην ἐν τούτοις πρῶτος αὐτὸς 
περιεῖναι αὐτῶν δεῖν καὶ μεγαλοψυχότερος φαίνεσθαι. 

k οὔτε κακῶς ἀκούοντα ἀντιλέγειν ---Ἴ These words are added, 
for the purpose of explaining ταῦτα καὶ ἀντιποιεῖν. It has been 
already remarked, that connectives are not used with sentences 
which are added for the purpose of explanation. 

1 πρὸς δὲ τὴν πατρίδα ἄρα --- Compare Apolog. Socrat. c. 
XXIIL note (*).—A little further on, instead of simply καὶ σὺ 
ἡμᾶς, we have καὶ od δὲ ἡμᾶς, in order to add to the force of the 
opposition. δὲ is frequently thus used, in order to bring out the 
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᾿ apodosis with greater energy. The words ὁ rg aX. τ. dp. ἐπι- 
μελόμενος, added by way of apposition, are ironical. 


™ rymwrepdyv ἐστι πατρίς] There is no need of the article 
before πατρίς, which is found in some MSS. For the nouns 
πατήρ, μήτηρ, παῖς, ἀδελφός, γῆ, πόλις, ἀγρός, and others, when 
not used in reference to a certain and definite individual, but to 
a whole class, are usually put without the article. So, further 
on: καὶ σέβεσθαι δεῖ καὶ μᾶλλον --- πατρίδα χαλεπαίνουσαν 7 
πατέρα. ‘There is also an example in the preceding words: 
μητρός τε καὶ πατρός. For this high estimate of the claims of 
country, as compared with the ties of affection, compare Cic. 
Offic. L 17. 57. Cari sunt parentes, cari liberi, propinqui, fami- 
liares; sed omnes omnium caritates patria una complexa est. 

ἢ καὶ ἐν μείζονι μοίρᾳ] ‘Ev μείζονι μοίρᾳ εἶναι is said of that 
which is held in greater estimation and honour than some other 
thing. Compare Herodot. II. 172. αὐτὸν ἐν οὐδεμίᾳ μεγάλῳ 
μοίρῃ ἦγον. The word μοῖρα appears, in such phrases, to signify 
that portion of respect, honour, and reverence which is one’s 
due, 

° καὶ ἢ πείθειν, ἢ ποιεῖν] That is, either to bring your country 
over to your way of thinking, or, failing to do this, to obey its 
orders. Compare the latter part of note (*) to chap. IX of this 
dialogue, The citizen is at liberty to use persuasion, but not 
force. 

P ἢ πείθειν αὐτὴν ἡ τὸ δ. πέφ. The infinitive πείθειν is used 
as if it had been preceded by ποιεῖν δεῖ, because ποιητέον is in 
fact precisely equivalent to ποιεῖν det. Compare c. X. note (*). 
A few similar examples are subjoined by way of illustration: 
Xenoph. Mem. 1. 5. 5. ἐμοὶ μὲν δοκεῖ ---ἐλευθέρῳ ἀνδρὶ εὐκτέον 
εἶναι μὴ τυχεῖν δούλου τοιούτου, δουλεύοντα δὲ ----ἰκετεύειν τοὺς 
θεούς, w.7.A. Lucian. Hermotim. c. 23. Τ, 1. p. 761. πάντων 
μάλιστα ἐπὶ τούτῳ σπουδαστέον, τῶν δ᾽ ἄλλων ἀμελητέον, καὶ 
μηδὲ πατρίδος.... πολὺν ποιεῖσθαι λόγον, μήτε παίδων ἢ γο- 
νέων....ἐπικλᾶσθαι,. ἀλλὰ μάλιστα μὲν κἀκείνους παρακαλεῖν, 
κιτιλ. 

XII. * τῷ ἐξουσίαν πεποιηκέναι) There is somewhat of re- 
dundancy about the mode of expression here employed: zpoa- 
γορεύομεν τῷ ἐξουσίαν πεποιηκέναι... ἐξεῖναι, x.r.d.; that is, ‘we 
declare, by giving him liberty so to do, that he is at liberty, ete.’ 
Hence Stephens was led to conjecture τὸ ἐξονσ. πεποιηκέναι, 
making the ἐξεῖναι, x.7.X., to be merely a repetition or expansion 


‘ 
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of the foregoing phrase. Bat there is no need for any alteration: 
the τῷ πεποιηκέναι is the dative of the means by which; namely, 
by a legal enactment to that effect, that a dissatisfied citizen is at 
liberty to emigrate to another country. 

» ἐπειδὰν δοκιμασθῇ καὶ ἴδφ)] That is, after he has arrived at 
years of discretion, and has become acquainted with public affairs. 
The passage is illustrated by echin. adv. Timarch. p. 26. ed. 
Bremi. ἐπειδὰν δὲ ἐγγραφῇ τις εἰς τὸ ληξιαρχικὸν γραμματεῖον, 
καὶ τοὺς νόμους εἰδῇ τοὺς τῆς πόλεως͵ καὶ ἤδη δύνηται διαλογί- 
ζεσθαι τὰ καλὰ καὶ τὰ μή, οὐκ ἔτι ἑτέρῳ διαλέγεται (ὁ νομοθέτης). 
The reference is to the δοκιμασία εἰς ἄνδρας. At the age of 
twenty, on leaving the status of ἔφηβοι, those persons who wished 
to have the full and perfect rights of Athenian citizens, were 
enrolled in the ληξιαρχικόν, prior to which they were not quali- 
fied to be present or to vote in the assemblies of the people, or 
to enter upon an inheritance. Before this could be done, an 
inquiry was instituted as to the parentage, natural or adoptive, 
of the individual thus suing for citizenship, and sundry partica- 
lars of various kinds. Demosthenes makes reference to this 
δοκιμασία in his speech against Midias,c.43. There is, there- 
fore, no ground for the alteration δοκιμάσῃ, which has been ad- 
mitted by most editors, but which is supported by but a solitary 
manuscript. <A little farther on, we have the accusative λαβόντα, 
where strict syntax would require λαβόντι. Bat instances of 
this kind are extremely common. Compare Soph. Elect. v. 470. 

ὕπεστί μοι θράσος 

ἁδυπνόων κλύουσαν ἀρτίως ὀνειράτων, 
where one might have expected cAvovey. On this usage, see 
Matth. ὃ 536; and for other examples of the same kind, see 
Stallbaum’s edition of Plat. Sympos. p. 176. D. 

© εἰς ἀποικίαν ἰέναι--- μετοικεῖν ἄλλοσέ Wa] Ei¢ ἀποικίαν 
ἰέναι, is to go toan Athenian colony: but μετοικεῖν is to go to a 
place belonging to a foreign power, Greek or Barbarian. 

ἃ καὶ ὅτι ὁμολογήσας ἡ μὴν πείθεσθαι, x.r.rA.] That is, after 
agreeing in very truth to be obedient to us, The formula ἣ μὴν 
is especially used in strong protestations or oaths. The common 
reading for ἡ μήν Was ἡμῖν, which has been corrected from the 
best MSS. 

© οὔτε πείθει ἡμᾶρ] Understand, that we act unjustly: as 
appears from the words εἰ μὴ καλῶς τι ποιοῦμεν. There isa 
redundancy in the words τούτων οὐδέτερα ποιεῖ. the sentence 
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being complete without them. However, since by the clause: 
προτιθέντων ἡμῶν --- δυεῖν Odrepa, the principal idea intended to 
be conveyed is in some measure thrown out of view, there is no 
impropriety in the repetition, τούτων οὐδέτερα ποιεῖ; especially, 
since another member of the sentence may appear to commence 
with ἀλλὰ ἐφιέντων. The laws are in this passage said mport- 
θέναι, with reference to those things which they enjoin, because 
all edicts were publicly set forth, in order that they might be read 
and judged of by all, which enabled any one to suggest any im- 
provement, The passage may be thus translated: Whereas we 
give every one the opportunity of learning and judging of what is 
enacted by us, and do not, by brutal severity, enforce obedience to 
our bidding ; and, moreover, give a choice of two alternatives, either 
to convince us of error, or, if he is unable to do 80, to obey us; 
nevertheless, this man does neither of these things. 

XIV. * Ταύταις δή φ.--- ἐνέξεσθαι) Hesychius: ἐνέχεσθαι, 
ἐγκαλεῖσθαι, κρατεῖσθαι, συνέχεσθαι. The proper signification of 
ἐνέχειν is to hold a person bound: hence the middle verb means: 
to give one’s-self up to be bound, and, in the legal sense, to be 
liable to a charge; from which is derived ἔνοχος, obnoxious, liable 
to a charge. Translate: ΤῸ these very charges, Socrates, do we 
affirm that even you will lay yourself open, if you carry out your 
purpose ; and that, too, not in any less degree than another Athenian, 
but rather in the very highest degree. 

Ὁ ἀλλ’ ἐν τοῖς μάλιστα] Understand ἐνεχομένοις, i.e. among 
those that are so liable, you most of all. 

© δικαίως καθάπτοιντο] Hesychius: καθάπτεσθαι λοιδορεῖσθαι, 
ὀνειδίζειν; to reproach, to upbraid. 

4 γῶν ἄλλων ᾿Αθηναίων διαφερόντως] That is, more than the 
other Athenians ; for διαφέρειν generally indicates difference by 
way of excess, 

© ἐπὶ θεωρίαν) That is, to witness the solemn games, namely, 
the Olympian, Nemezan, Isthmian, and Pythian, which were at- 
tended by persons from every part of Greece. 

f εἰ ph ποι στρ] When he fought at Potidsa and Amphipolis, 
in Thrace, and at Delium, in Beotia. See Apolog. c. XVII. 

Ε οὐδ᾽ GAAwy—eidévac] That is, ὥςτε εἰδέναι αὐτούς. The 
infinitive is added per eperegesin. We are informed by Seneca, 
Laertius, Libanius, and others, that Socrates resisted the induce- 
ments of Archelaus, king of Macedonia, and other princes, who 
invited him to settle in their dominions. 


8 
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ment respecting which he is prepared to judge: Which you know 
very well you are in the habit of praising, etc. ἑκάστοτε, i. a, 


™ οὐδὲ τῶν βαρβαρικῶν) This is the correct reading, being 
opposed to πόλεων Ἑλληνίδων. If βαρβάρων were read, τῶν 
Ἑλλήνων πόλεων would have been used. 

® οἱ νόμοι δῆλον ὅτι ἡ These words appeared to Stephens to 
have arisen from a gloss. But Fischer has correctly observed 
that, if they were removed, what follows would lose much of its 
force: ris yap ἂν πόλις ἀρέσκοι ἄνευ νόμων; Besides, δῆλον ὅτε, 
or, as it was commonly written, δηλονότι, refers not only to οἱ 
ψόμοι, but to the whole of the foregoing sentence, as if the pas- 
sage stood thus: δῆλον ὅτι οὕτω διαφερόντως σοι ἤρεσκεν ἡ πόλις 
τε καὶ οἱ νόμοι. 

© ἐὰν ἡμῖν γε πείθῃ] In these words the laws answer them- 
selves: ‘ You will do 80, if you will hearken to us.’ The words 
necessary to complete the sentence are readily supplied from the 
preceding questions: ἐμμενεῖς τοῖς ὡμολογημένοις. 

XV. * rg τούτων πολιτείᾳ) That is, to the citizens of these 
commonwealths; the abstract πολιτεία being equivalent to the 
concrete πολῖται. So in Thucydides, we have συμμαχία used as 
equivalent to of σύμμαχοι. And it would not be difficult to mul- 
tiply examples. A little further on, ὑποβλέπειν is to treat with 
suspicion. Both the active and middle forms seem to be used in 
this sense. Hesychius: ὑποβλεπόμενος" ὑπονοῶν, ἐχθραίνων. 

b βεβαιώσεις τ. δ] That is, either, You will confirm the judges 
tn their opinion that they were right in condemning you: or, You 
will confirm others in the opinion that the judges were right in their 
decision; as if the reading were ὥςτε αὐτοὺς δοκεῖν, κι τ. Δ. 
Stallbaum prefers the latter interpretation of the passage. 

© καὶ τῶν ἀνδρῶν τοὺς κοσμιωτάτους] Κόσμιοι is said of those 
who observe κόσμος. i.e. order and moderation, or, ἃ8 Fischer in- 
terprets it, those who diligently direct and regulate their life, morals, 
and pursuits according to the standard of the laws; the moderate, 
upright. It is, therefore, about equivalent to ἐπιεικεῖς. 

4 καὶ τοῦτο ποιοῦντι ἄρα ἄξ. Similarly, Phedo, p. 65. A. 
καὶ δοκεῖ yé πον τοῖς πολλοῖς ἀνθρώποις, ᾧ μηδὲν ἡδὺ τῶν τοιού- 
των, οὐκ ἄξιον εἶναι ζῆν.---Α little further on we have written: 
καὶ ἀναισχυντήσεις διαλεγόμενος---τίνας λόγους; since the strac- 
ture of the sentence is changed by an interrogation suddenly in- 
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troduced. The former reading was: καὶ ἀναισχυντήσεις διαλε- 
γόμενός τινας λόγους, ὦ S., ἢ οὕςπερ ἐνθάδε. Theo use of the 
interrogative gives great life to the expression: ‘ discoursing,— 
yet what kind of discourses ?’ while the indefinite τινας is tame 
and meaningless, The interrogative pronoun, too, rivag, is 
found in the best MSS. 

© ἄσχημον ἂν φανεῖσθαι) The particle dy with a future in- 
finitive is not unusual, any more than with the future participle, 
on which see Apol. c. XVII. note (5). For the future infinitive 
φανεῖσθαι is capable of being resolved sometimes into the future 
indicative, and sometimes into the future optative; in the latter 
of which cases, it may, of course, take ἂν with it.—Td τοῦ Σω- 
κράτους πρᾶγμα, the business or affair of Socrates, is to be 
understood as meaning Socrates himself. So τὸ πρᾶγμα is said 
of the people, Gorg. p.520. B. And Herodotus I. 36, has μέγα 
χρῆμα συός for a great boar.—The expression οἴεσθαί ye χρή is 
often used in this manner. Seec. XVI. ἐὰν δὲ εἰς “Αἰδου ἀπο- 
δημήσῳς, οὐχὶ ἐπιμελήσονται ;---οἴεσθαί ye xpn. Phased. p. 68. A. 
οὐκ ἄσμενος εἶσιν αὐτόσε; οἴεσθαί γε xpn. Protag. p.325. C. 
ταῦτα δ᾽ ἄρα οὐ διδάσκονται οὐδ᾽ ἐπιμελοῦνται πᾶσαν ἐπιμέλειαν; 
οἴεσθαί γε xpn. Gorg. p. 412. Β. 

* ἐκεῖ γὰρ δὴ πλείστη---ἀκολασία)] The Thessalians were then 
infamous, on account of the licentiousness of their mode of living; 
their fraudulence, indecency, wantonness, luxury, and other vices. 
See Athenzeus, IV. 6. p. 137. X. 4. p.418. XII. 6. p. 527. XIV. 
38. p. 663.—Fischer. 

& σκευὴν τέ τινα περιθ.] The word σκευὴ does not denote any 
particular article of clothing, but includes the whole of the attire. 
Putting on some (different) kind of raiment by way of disguise, 
wearing, for, example, a leather coat, or any of the various ar- 
ticles of dress which runaway slaves are in the habit of assuming, 
and transforming your personal appearance. 

bh σχῆμα] Thatis, general appearance, arising more especially 
out of the dress. Hesychius: σχῆμα". ἱματισμός. The σκευή 
includes the leather coats, or sundry vestments and disguises 
which are mentioned or hinted at; the σχῆμα sums up the 
whole, indicating the tout ensemble which is the result of these 
contrivances, 

1 ἐτόλμησας οὕτω γλίσχρως] Here τολμᾶν is to endure, not to 
blush at, οὐκ αἰσχύνεσθαι. 

s 3 
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κ εἰ δὲ μὴ But if otherwise; but if you should be troublesome 
to the Thessalians. In all such cases εἰ δὲ μὴ is used, without 
any regard to the positive or negative character of the propo- 


sition, which is thus hypothetically denied. See Matth. Gr. - 


§ 617. Buttmann, § 135.10. Compare Enrip. Alcest. v. 707. 
εἰ δ᾽ ἡμᾶς κακῶς ἐρεῖς, ἀκούσει πολλὰ κοὺ ψευδῆ κακά. 

1 ὑπερχόμενος δὴ---πάντας---καὶ δουλεύων These are some 
of the taunts, πολλὰ καὶ ἀναξια, which, it is urged, will be 
levelled against Socrates, should he withdraw himself into 
Thessaly: You will live, forsooth, constantly seeking to ingratiate 
yourself with everybody, and becoming the slave of all: and will 
you be doing anything else than banquetting in Thessaly, as if you 
had left your country for Thessaly, in order to attend a supper- 
party! That is, such will be the sinister interpretation which 
the enemies of Socrates will put upon his conduct. Schleier- 
macher considers ri ποιῶν introduced in so awkward a manner, 
and δουλεύων so superfluous, that he regards the latter as a gloss 
On ὑπερχόμενος, and would read the sentence: ὑπερχόμενος δὴ 
“π΄ ἀνθρ. βιώσει καὶ ri rousv.—Buttmann, disliking the introduc- 
tion of ἐν Θετταλίᾳ, towards the end of so long a sentence, and 
having seen in one MS. εἰς Θετταλίαν, omits these words after 
ἀποδεδημ., and thus remodels the whole passage: ὑπερχόμενος 
δὴ βιώσει πάντας ἀνθρώπους, καὶ ri ποιῶν ἣ εὐωχούμενος, εἰς 
Θετταλίαν ὥςπερ ἐπὶ δεῖπνον ἀποδεδημηκώς; But, tosay nothing 
of the objections which might. θ6 offered to this correction, it 
does not appear necessary to alter the common reading. For cai 
δουλεύων is by no means without a distinct signification; it ex- 
presses the meaning more forcibly than the preceding ὑπαρ- 
χόμενος. The second reproach is stronger than the first, 
especially when directed against a man who had so utter an 
aversion to everything servile. It does not appear necessary to 
insert καί before ri ποιῶν, as Schleiermacher has done. Indeed, 
the animation of the appeal seems impaired by so doing. Nor is 
the repetition of the word Thessaly without force. “ Banquetting 
in Thessaly, as if he had said,— as though it were necessary to 
go all the way to Thessaly to supper.” — ποῦ ἔσονται, κ. τ. Δ.» Le. 
- What will become of all those fine speeches about justice, and 
the other elements of virtue, I wonder? The ἡμῖν is a dativus 
ethicus, and indicates the interest of the questioner in the subject 
of the inquiry. In the above use of ποῦ, compare Axiochus 
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p. 124. ᾿Αξίοχε, ri ταῦτα; ποῦ τὰ πρόσθεν abynpara; Cid. Tyr. 
v. 940. 
ccccccccccee ὦ θεῶν μαντεύματα 
ἵν᾽ ἐστε; 
and Ib. 946. 
τὰ σέμν᾽ iv’ ἥκει τοῦ θεοῦ μαντεύματα; 

m ᾿Αλλὰ δὴ τῶν παίδων ἕνεκα β.] Here ἀλλὰ δή, like the 
Latin at enim, may be translated: But perhaps you will say that. 
It is used for the purpose of refuting an objection by anticipation. 
Republ. X. p. 600. A. ἀλλὰ δὴ εἰ μὴ δημοσίᾳ, ἰδίᾳ τισὶν ἡγεμὼν 
παιδείας αὐτὸς ζῶν λέγεται Ὅμηρος γενέσθαι. Protag. p. 888. C. 
‘Aa δὴ βελτίονα ἡμῶν αἱρήσεσθε. Compare, too, Crito, ο. VITI. 
near the end. 

Ὁ ἵνα καὶ τοῦτό cov ἀπολαύσωσιν;] The verb ἀπολαύειν, 
which is properly said of enjoying things good and pleasant, is 
often employed with Attic εἰρωνεία in abad sense. Legg. p.910. 
B. καὶ πᾶσα οὕτως ἡ πόλις ἀπολαύῳῃ τῶν ἀσεβῶν τρόπον τινὰ 
δικαίως. Lucian. Dialog. Deor. X. Sol. τοιαῦτα ἀπολαύσονται 
τῶν Διὸς ἐρώτων. Mercur. Σιώπα, ὦ Ἥλιε, μῆ τι κακὸν ἀπο- 
Aavoys τῶν λόγων. 

Ὁ αὐτοῦ] That is, At Athens.—Immediately afterwards θρέ- 
ψονται καὶ παιδεύσονται are to be taken passively. Compare 
Matth. § 494. 

P πότερον ἐὰν εἰς O.] The reader might possibly have ex- 
pected some conjunction of an adversative kind, along with the 
πότερον; and Eusebius, who quotes the passage, does actually 
read πότερον δέ. But sentences placed in strong opposition are 
often without any particle to indicate it, the opposition being thus 
even more forcibly brought out. On the words εἴ τι ὄφελος, see 
c. V. note (™). 

XVI. * πρὸ τοῦ dixaiov] See Apol. Socr. c. XVI. note (8). 
A little further on, ταῦτα πάντα ἀπολογήσασθαι is to bring all 
these things forward in your defence. The accusative is go- 
verned by the idea of saying or alleging, which is involved in 
ἀπολογήσασθαι. 

> οὔτε γὰρ ἐνθάδε] That is, in this life. 

© ταῦτα πράττοντι) What Crito has proposed to you. 

ἃ ἄμεινον εἶναι) ἄμεινον elvat is constantly used instead of 
ἀγαθὸν εἶναι. Compare Apolog. Socr. c. II., near the end. 
Pheedo, p.115.A. Gorg. p. 468. B. Ὁ. Republ. IIL p. 410. Ὁ. 
But since the comparative ἄμεινον is frequently used in thi 
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manner, οὐδὲ δικαιότερον οὐδὲ ὁσιώτερον is also added by a kind 
of attraction, The sense is: Neither in the judgment of yourself, 
or of any of your friends, does it appear desirable, so far as this 
life is concerned, or consistent with justice and piety, to do what 
Crito recommends; nor will it be the better for you in another 
world. 

© ἀλλὰ νῦν μέν] That is, But, as the matter now stands, if 
you do not comply with the suggestions of Crito, you will quit life 
an injured man. 

XVII. * ὅτι ἐγὼ δοκῶ ἀκ.] The Corybantes were priests of 
the Mother of the Gods in Phrygia, and they leaped and danced 
under the influence of the divinity. Their wild and enthusiastic 
worship was attended with the clash of cymbals, and the din of 
horns and of drums. Hence the verb κορυβαντιᾷν, to be affected 
with ringing and humming noises in the ears or head: the malady 
itself being called κορυβαντιασμός. Plato could hardly have 
selected a more powerful and expressive metaphor, to indicate 
the earnestness and iterancy of the supernatural monitor within. 
The use of 4x7) for ἦχος is an Attic peculiarity. βομβεῖν is a 
verb evidently formed by the process of onomatopeeia, fo buzz or 
hum. The voice of the laws is ever ringing in his ears, Compare 
Synesius Epist. 123. ἐμβομβεῖ pov ταῖς ἀκοαῖς ἡ θαυμαστὴ cov 
τῶν σοφῶν λόγων nxw.—A little further on ἴσθι ---- μάτην ἐρεῖς is 
used as in Apolog. Socr.c. V. εὖ μέντοι ἴστε, πᾶσαν ὑμῖν τὴν 
ἀλήθειαν ἐρῶ. Ibid. ο. XVIL ταῦτα γὰρ κελεύει---, εὖ ἴστε. 

Ὁ ἐάν τι λέγῃς παρὰ ταῦταῇ The preposition παρὰ has here 
the force of contra. So Pheedr. p. 107. A. οὔκουν ἔγωγε ἔχω 
παρὰ ταῦτα ἄλλο τι λέγειν. Phedo, p. 80. B. ἔχομέν τι παρὰ 
ταῦτα ἄλλο λέγειν. 

© rabry ὁ θεὸς ὑφηγεῖται) Both this Dialogue and the Apo- 
logy are appropriately and impressively closed by a humble and 
reverential acknowledgment of the Divine Being. Compare 
Apol. XXXII. end. ὁπότεροι δὲ ἡμῶν ἔρχονται ἐπὶ ἄμεινον 
πρᾶγμα, ἄδηλον παντὶ πλὴν τῷ θεῷ. 


ΠΛΆΤΩΝΟΣ 


®ATAQON. 


Chap. I. EXEKPATHS. Αὐτὸς, ὦ Φαίδων, πα- 
ρεγένου" Σωκράτει ἐκείνῃ τῇ ἡμέρᾳ, ἧ τὸ φάρμακον 
ἔπιεν ἐν τῷ δεσμωτηρίῳ, ἢ ἄλλου του ἤκουσας ; 
ΦΑΙΔΩΝ. Αὐτός, ὦ Ἐχέκρατες" EX. Τί οὖν δή 
ἐστιν ἅττα εἶπεν" ὁ ἀνὴρ πρὸ τοῦ θανάτου ; καὶ πῶς 
ἐτελεύτα ; ἡδέως γὰρ ἂν ἀκούσαιμι. καὶ γὰρ οὔτε τῶν 
πολιτῶν Φλιασίων" οὐδεὶς πάνυ τι ἐπιχωριάξζει τὰ 
γῦν ᾿Αθήναξε, οὔτε τις ξένος ἀφῖκται χρόνου συχνοῦ 
ἐκεῖθεν, ὅςτις ἂν ἡμῖν σαφές τι ἀγγεῖλαι οἷός τ᾽ ἦν“ 
περὶ τούτων, πλήν γε δὴ ὅτε φάρμακον πιὼν ἀποθάνοι. 
τῶν δὲ ἄλλων οὐδὲν εἶχε φράζειν. PAIA. Οὐδὲ τὰ 
᾿ περὶ τῆς δικὴς ἀραἐπύθεσθε" ὃν τρόπον ἐγένετο; EX. 
Ναί, ταῦτα μὲν ἡμῖν ἤγγειλέ τις, καὶ ἐθαυμάξομέν 
γε, ὅτι, πάλαι γενομένης αὐτῆς πολλῷ ὕστερονξ 
φαίνεται ἀποθανών. τί οὖν ἦν τοῦτο," ὦ Φαίδων ; 
GAIA. Τύχη τις αὐτῷ, ὦ Ἐχέκρατες, συνέβη" ἔτυχε 
γὰρ τῇ προτεραίᾳ τῆς δίκης ἡ πρύμνα' ἐστεμμένηϊξ 
τοῦ πλοίου, ὃ εἰς Δῆλον ᾿Αθηναῖοι πέμπουσιν. EX. 
Τοῦτο δὲ δὴ τί ἐστιν ; ΦΑ14. Τοῦτό ἐστι τὸ πλοῖον, 
ὥς φασιν ᾿Αθηναῖοι, ἐν ᾧ Θησεύς ποτε εἰς Κρήτην 
τοὺς δὶς ἑπτὰ ἐκείνους @yero ἄγων καὶ ἔσωσέ τε καὶ 
αὐτὸς ἐσώθη. τῷ οὖν ᾿Απόλλωνι εὔξαντο, ὡς λέγεται, 
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τότε, εἰ σωθεῖεν, ἑκάστου ἔτους θεωρίαν ἀπάξειν" eis 
Δῆλον" ἣν δὴ ἀεὶ καὶ νῦν ἔτι" ἐξ ἐκείνου κατ᾽ ἐνιαυτὸν 
τῷ θεῷ πέμπουσιν. ἐπειδὰν οὖν ἄρξωνται» τῆς θεω- 
ρίας, νόμος ἐστὶν αὐτοῖς ἐν τῷ χρόνῳ τούτῳ καθα- 
ρεύειν τὴν πόλιν καὶ δημοσίᾳ μηδένα ἀποκτιννύναι, 
πρὶν ἂν εἰς Δῆλόν τε ἀφίκηται τὸ πολοῖον καὶ πάλεν 
δεῦρο' τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐνίοτε ἐν πολλῷ χρόνῳ γύγνεται, ὅταν 
τύχωσιν ἄνεμοι ἀπολαβόντες αὐτούς. ἀρχὴ δ᾽ ἐστὶ 
τῆς θεωρίας, ἐπειδὰν ὁ ἱερεὺς τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος στέψῃ 
τὴν πρύμναν τοῦ πλοίου: τοῦτο δ᾽ ἔτυχεν, ὥςπερ 
λέγω,; τῇ προτεραίᾳ τῆς δίκης γεγονός. διὰ ταῦτα 
καὶ πολὺς χρόνος ἐγένετο τῷ Σ᾽ ὠκράτει ἐν τῷ δεσμω- 
τῃρίῳ ὁ μεταξὺ τῆς δίκης τε καὶ τοῦ θανάτου. 

II, EX. Τί δὲ δὴ τὰ περὶ αὐτὸν τὸν θάνατον, ὦ 
Φαίδων; τί ἦν τὰ λεχθέντα καὶ πραχθέντα, καὶ τίνες 
οἱ παραγενόμενοι τῶν ἐπιτηδείων τῷ ἀνδρί; ἢ οὐκ 
εἴων οἱ ἄρχοντες" παρεῖναι, ἀλλ᾽ ἔρημος ἐτελεύτα 
φίλων; DATA. Οὐδαμῶς, ἁλλὰ παρῆσάν τινες, καὶ 
πολλοί γε EX. Ταῦτα δὴ πάντα προθυμήθητι ὡς 
σαφέστατα ἡμῖν ἀπαγγεῖλαι, εἰ μή τίς σοι ἀσχολία 
τυγχάνει οὖσα. ΦΑ14. ᾿Αλλὰ σχολάζω γε, καὶ πει- 
ράσομαι ὑμῖν διηγήσασθαι' καὶ γὰρ τὸ μεμνῆσθαε ᾿" 
Σωκράτους καὶ αὐτὸν λέγοντα καὶ ἄλλον ἀκούοντα 
ὄμουγε ἀεὶ πάντων ἥδιστον. EX. ᾿Αλλὰ μήν, ὦ Pai- 
δων, καὶ τοὺς ἀκουσομένους γε τοιούτους ἑτέρους 
ἔχεις.“ ἀλλὰ πειρῶ ὡς ἂν δύνῃ ἀκριβέστατα διελθεῖν 
mavra. DATA. Καὶ μὴν ἔγωγε θαυμάσια ἔπαθον 
παραγενόμενος. οὔτε γὰρ ὡς θανάτῳ παρόντα με ἀν- 
δρὸς ἐπυτηδείου ἔλεος εἰςήει. εὐδαίμων γάρ μοι" ἁνὴρ 
ἐφαίνετο, ὦ Ἐχέκρατες, καὶ τοῦ τρόπου καὶ τῶν λό- 
yov, ὡς ἀδεῶς καὶ γενναίως: ἐτελεύτα, ὥς τ᾽ ἔμοιγ᾽ 
ἐκεῖνον παρίστασθαι μηδ᾽ εἰς Ἅιδου ἰόντα ἄνευ θείας 
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poolpas® ἰέναι, ἀλλὰ κἀκεῖσε ἀφικόμενον εὖ πράξειν, 
εἴπερ τις πώποτε καὶ ἄλλος. διὰ δὴ ταῦτα οὐδὲν 
πάνυ μοι ἐλεεινὸν εἰςήει, ὡς εἰκὸς ἂν δόξειεν εἶναι 
παρόντι πένθει. οὔτε αὖ ἡδονὴ ὡς ἐν φιλοσοφίᾳ 
ἡμῶν ὄντων,Ϊ ὥςπερ εἰώθειμεν, καὶ γὰρ οἱ λόγοι τοι- 
οῦτοί τινες" ἧσαν" ἀλλ᾽ ἀτεχνῶς ἄτοπόν τί μοι πάθος 
παρὴν καί τις ἀήθης κρᾶσις ἀπό τε τῆς ἡδονῆς συγ- 
κεκραμένη ὁμοῦ καὶ ἀπὸ τῆς λύπης, ἐνθυμουμένῳ, ὅτι 
αὐτίκα ἐκεῖνος ἔμελλε τελευτᾶν. καὶ πάντες οἱ παρόν- 
τες σχεδόν τι οὕτω διεκείμεθα, ὁτὲ μὲν γελῶντες," 
ἐνίοτε δὲ δακρύοντες, εἷς δὲ ἡμῶν καὶ διαφερόντως, 
Ἀπολλόδωρος" οἶσθα γάρ που τὸν ἄνδρα καὶ τὸν τρό- 
πον αὐτοῦ. EX. Πῶς γὰρ οὔ; ΦΑ14. Ἐκεῖνός τε 
τοίνυν παντάπασιν οὕτως εἶχε, καὶ αὐτὸς ἔγωγε ἐτε- 
ταράγμην καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι. ΕΧ. Ἔτυχον δέ, ὦ Φαίδων, 
τίνες παραγενόμενοι ; PALA. Οὗτός τε δὴ ὁ ᾿Ἀπολ- 
λόδωρος τῶν ὀἀπιχωρίων παρῆν καὶ Κριτόβουλος ἃ 
καὶ ὁ πατὴρ αὐτοῦ Κρίτων, καὶ ἔτι Ἑρμογένης καὶ 
Ἐπυγῶης καὶ Αἰσχίνης καὶ Ἀντισθένης. ἣν δὲ καὶ 
Κτήσιππος ὁ Παιανιεὺς καὶ Μενέξενος καὶ ἄλλοι 
Ties τῶν ἐπιχωρίων. Πλάτων δέ, οἶμαι, ἠσθένει." 
EX. Ἐένοι δέ tives παρῆσαν; ΦΑΙΔ. Ναί, Σιμμίας 
τέ ye° ὁ Θηβαῖος καὶ Κέβης καὶ Φαιδώνδης, καὶ Me- 
γαρόθεν Εὐκλείδης τε καὶ Τερψίων. EX. Τί δαί; 
Ἀρίστιππος καὶ Κλεόμβροτος παρεγένοντο; ΦΑΙΔ. 
Οὐ δῆτα" ἐν Αὐγίνῃ γὰρ ἐλέγοντο εἶναι. EX. Ἄλλος 
δέτις πωρῆν; ΦΑ14. Σ᾽ χεδόν τι οἶμαί τούτους παρα- 
γενέσθαι. EX. Τί οὖν δή; τίνες, φης, ἧσαν οἱ λόγοι; 

Ill. BAIA. Ἔγώ σοι ἐξ ἀρχῆς πάντα πειράσομαι 
διηγήσασθαι. ἀεὶ γὰρ δὴ καὶ τὰς πρόσθεν ἡμέρας 
εἰώθειμεν φουτῶν καὶ ἐγὼ καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι παρὰ τόν Σω- 
κράτη, συλλεγόμενοι ἕωθεν εἰς τὸ δικαστήριον, ἐν ᾧ 
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καὶ ἡ δίκη éyévero’ πλησίον yap ἣν" τοῦ δεσμωτηρίου 
περιεμένομεν οὖν ἑκάστοτε, ἕως ἀνοιχθείη" τὸ δεσμω- 
τήριον, διατρίβοντες μετ᾽ ἀλλήλων" ἀνεῴγετο γὰρ οὐ 
ape ἐπειδὴ δὲ ἀνοιχθείη, εἰςῆμεν παρὰ τὸν Σωκράτη 
καὶ τὰ πολλὰ διημερεύομεν per’ αὐτοῦ. καὶ δὴ καὶ 
τότε πρωϊαίτερον ξυνέλέγημεν. τῇ γὰρ προτεραίᾳ 
ἡμέρᾳ ἐπειδὴ ἐξήλθομεν ἐκ τοῦ δεσμωτηρίου ἑσπέρας, 
ἐπυθόμεθα, ὅτι τὸ πλοῖον ἐκ Δήλου ἀφυγμένον εἴη. 
παρηγγείλαμεν οὖν ἀλλήλοις ἥκειν ὡς πρωϊαίτατα εἰς 
τὸ εἰωθός. καὶ ἥκομεν, καὶ ἡμῖν ἐξελθών ὁ θυρωρός, 
ὅςπερ εἰώθει ὑπακούειν," εἶπε περιμένειν καὶ μὴ πρό- 
τερον παριέναι, ἕως ἂν αὐτὸς κελεύσῃ" Δύουσι γάρ, 
ἔφη, οἱ ἕνδεκα Σ᾽ ωὡκράτη καὶ παραγγέλλουσιν, ὅπως 
ἂν τῇδε τῇ ἡμέρᾳ τελευτήσῃ. οὐ πολὺν δ᾽ οὖν χρόνον 
ἐπισχὼν" ἧκε καὶ ἐκέλευσεν ἡμᾶς εἰςιέναι. εἰςιόντες 
οὖν κατελαμβάνομεν τὸν μὲν Σ᾽ ὠκράτη ἄρτι λελυμέ- 
γονΐ, τὴν δὲ Ἐανθίππην, γυγνώσκεις yap, ἔχουσάν τε 
τὸ παιδίον αὐτοῦ καὶ παρακαθημένην. ὧς οὖν εἶδεν 
ἡμᾶς ἡ Ἐανθίππη, ἀνευφήμησέϑ τε καί τοιαῦτ᾽ ἄττα 
εἶπεν, οἷα δὲ εἰώθασιν αἱ γυναῖκες, ὅτι Ἶ Σώκρατες, 
ὕστατον δή σε προςεροῦσι νῦν οἱ ἐπιτήδειοι καὶ σὺ 
τούτους. Καὶ ὁ Σωκράτης βλέψας εἰς τὸν Κρίτωνα, 
"QQ. Κρίτων, ἔφη, atrayayérw τις ταύτην οἴκαδε. Καὶ 
ἐκείνην μὲν ἀπῆγόν τινες τῶν τοῦ Κρίτωνος ἢ βοῶσαν 
τε καὶ κοπτομένην᾽ ὁ δὲ Σωκράτης ἀνακαθιζόμενος 
ἐπὶ τὴν κλίνην' συνέκαμψεέ τε τὸ σκέλος καὶ ἐξέτριψε 
τῇ χειρί, καὶ τρίβων ἅμα “Ὡς ἄτοπον,, ἔφη, ὦ av- 
dpes, ἔοικέ τι εἶναι τοῦτο, ὃ καλοῦσιν οἱ ἄνθρωποι 
ἡδύ' ὡς θαυμασίως πέφυκε πρὸς τὸ δοκοῦν" ἐναντίον 
εἶναι, τὸ λυπηρόν, τῷ ἄμα μὲν αὐτὼ μὴ ἐθέλειν πα- 
ραγίγνεσθαι τῷ ἀνθρώπῳ, ἐὰν δέ τις διώκῃ τὸ ἕτερον 
καὶ λαμβάνῃ, σχεδόν τι ἀναγκάζεσθαι ἀεὶ λαμβάνειν 
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καὶ τὸ ἕτερον, ὥςπερ ἐκ μιᾶς κορυφῆς συνημμένω Sv! 
ὄντε. καί μοι δοκεῖ, ἔφη, εἰ ἐνενόησεν αὐτὰ Αἴσωπος, 
μῦθον ἂν συνθεῖναι, ὡς ὁ θεὸς βουλόμενος αὐτὰ διαλ- 
λάξαι πολεμοῦντα, ἐπειδὴ οὐκ ἠδύνατο, ξυνῆψεν eis 
ταὐτὸν αὐτοῖς τὰς κορυφὰς, καὶ διὰ ταῦτα ᾧ ἂν τὸ 
ἕτερον παραγένηται ἐπακολουθεῖ ὕστερον καὶ τὸ 
ἕτερον. ὥςπερ οὖν καὶ αὐτῷ μοι ἔοικεν, ἐπειδὴ ὑπὸ 
τοῦ δεσμοῦ" ἦν ἐν τῷ σκέλει πρότερον τὸ ἀλγεινόν, 
ἥκειν δὴ φαίνεται ἐπακολουθοῦν τὸ ἡδύ. 


LXIV. Ταῦτα δὴ εἰπόντος αὐτοῦ, ὁ Κρίτων, Εἶεν, 
ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες" τί δὲ τούτοις ἢ ἐμοὶ ἐπιστέλλεις " 
ἢ περὶ τῶν παίδων ἢ περὶ ἄλλου του, ὅ τι ἄν σοι 
ποιοῦντες ἡμεῖς ἐν χάριτι μάλιστα ποιοῖμεν ;" Ἅπερ 
ἀεὶ λέγω, ἔφη, ὦ Κρίτων, οὐδὲν καινότερον“ ὅτι ὑμῶν 
αὐτῶν ἐπιμελούμενοι" ὑμεῖς καὶ ἐμοὶ καὶ τοῖς ἐμοῖς 
καὶ ὑμῖν αὐτοῖς ἐν χάριτι ποιήσετε ἅττ᾽ ἂν ποιῆτε, κἂν 
μὴ νῦν ὁμολογήσητε: ἐὰν δὲ ὑμῶν αὐτῶν ἀμελῆτε, καὶ 
μὴ θέλητε ὥςπερ κατ᾽ ἴχνη κατὰ τὰ γῦν τε εἰρημένα 
καὶ τὰ ἐν τῷ ἔμπροσθεν χρόνῳ ζῆν, ovd’ ἐὰν πολλὰ 
ὁμολογήσητε ἐν τῷ παρόντι καὶ σφόδρα, οὐδὲν πλέον 
ποιήσετε. Ταῦτα μὲν τοίνυν προθυμηθησόμεθα, ἔφη, 
οὕτω ποιεῖν θάπτωμεν δέ σε τίνα τρόπον; “Ὅπως 
ἄν, ἔφη, βούλησθε, ἐάνπερ γε λάβητέ με καὶ μὴ ἐκ- 
φύγω ὑμᾶς. Γελάσας δὲ ἅμα ἡσυχῇ καὶ πρὸς ἡμᾶς 
ἀποβλέψας εἶπεν, Οὐ πείθω, ἔφη, ὦ ἄνδρες, Κρίτωνα, 
ὡς ἐγώ εἰμι οὗτος ὁ Σωκράτης, ὁ νυνί διαλεγόμενος ξ 
καὶ διατάττων ἕκαστον τῶν λεγομένων, ἀλλ᾽ οἴεταί με 
ἐκεῖνον εἶναι, ὃν ὄψεται ὀλύγον ὕστερον νεκρόν, καὶ 
ἐρωτᾷ δή, πῶς με θάπτῃ." ὅτι δὲ ἐγὼ πάλαι πολὺν 
λόγον πεποίημαι, ὧς, ἐπειδὰν πίω τὸ φάρμακον 

T 
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> ἢ e€ A An 3 3 > 4 3 ‘\ 3 
OUKETE ὑμὲν παραμεγὼ, GAN οἰχήσομαν ἀπιὼν εἰς 
? i 3 ’ lel ,ὔ a ? nn 
μακάρων δή τιναςΐ εὐδαιμονίας, ταῦτά μοι δοκῶ αὐτῷ 
ἄλλως λέγειν," παραμυθούμενος ἅμα μὲν ὑμᾶς, ἅμα 
δ᾽ ἐμαυτόν. ἐγγνήσασθε, οὖν με πρὸς Κρίτωνα, ἔφη, 
" 4 3 ’ A A ‘N A 
τὴν ἐναντίαν ἐγγύην ἢ ἣν οὗτος πρὸς Tous δικαστὰς 
ἠγγυᾶτο. οὗτος μὲν γὰρ ἦ μὴν παραμενεῖν. ὑμεῖς 
δὲ ἢ μὴν μὴ παραμενεῖν ἐγγνήσασθε, ἐπειδὰν ἀπο- 
θάνω, ἀλλὰ οἰχήσεσθαι ἀπιόντα, ἵνα Κρίτων ῥᾷον 
φέρῃ, καὶ μὴ ὁρῶν μου τὸ σῶμα ἢ καόμενον ἢ κατο- 
ρυττόμενον ἀγανακτῇ ὑπὲρ ἐμοῦ, ὡς δεινὰ πάσχοντος, 
μηδὲ λέγῃ ἐν τῇ ταφῇ, ὡς ἢ προτίθεται Σωκράτη ἢ 
ἐκφέρει ) κατορύττει." εὖ γὰρ ἴσθι, 4 δ᾽ ὅς, ὦ ἄριστε 
Κρίτων, τὸ μὴ καλῶς λέγειν οὐ μόνον εἰς αὐτὸ τοῦτο“ 
πλημμελές, ἀλλὰ καὶ κακόν τι ἐμποιεῖ ταῖς ψυχαῖς. 
3 δ 7¢ A \ ᾽ b) δ aA 4 
ἀλλὰ θαῤῥεῖν τε χρὴ καὶ φάναι τοὐμὸν σῶμα θάπ- 
\ , 4 4 ΝΜ 4 \ 
τειν, καὶ θάπτειν οὕτως, ὅπως av σοι φίλον ἢ καὶ 
μάλεστα ἡγῇ νόμιμον εἶναι. 
LXV. Ταῦτ᾽ εἰπὼν ἐκεῖνος μὲν ἀνίστατο εἰς οἵ- 
c a ,ῖ , Λε κι > A 
κημά τι" ὡς λουσόμενος, καὶ ὁ Κρίτων εἵπετο αὐτῷ, 
ἡμᾶς δ᾽ ἐκέλευε περιμένειν. περιεμένομεν οὖν πρὸς 
ἡμᾶς αὐτοὺς διαλεγόμενοι περὶ τῶν εἰρημένων καὶ 
ἀνασκοποῦντες, τοτὲ δ᾽ αὖ περὶ τῆς ξυμφορᾶς διεξι- 
όντες, ὅση ἡμῖν yeyovvia εἴη, ἀτεχνῶς ἡγούμενοι, 
@ ‘\ U , 3 \ X 4 
ὥςπερ πατρὸς στερηθέντες, διάξειν oppavoi τὸν ἔπει- 
ta βίον, ἐπειδὴ δὲ ἐλούσατο, καὶ ἠνέχθη Tap αὐτὸν 
τὰ παιδία----δύο γὰρ αὐτῷ υἱεῖς" σμικροὶ ἦσαν, εἷς 
δὲ μέγας ---- καὶ αἱ οἰκεῖαι γυναῖκες ἀφίκοντο," ἐκείναις 
ἐναντίον τοῦ Κρίτωνος διαλεχθείς τε καὶ ἐπιστείλας 
arra ἐβούλετο, τὰς μὲν γυναῖκας καὶ τὰ παιδία 
9 4 > ΜΝ 2 AX \ > e@e a 
ἀπιέναι ἐκέλευσεν, αὐτὸς δὲ ἧκε Tap ἡμᾶς. καὶ ἣν 
ἤδη ἐγγὺς ἡλίου δυσμῶν. χρόνον γὰρ πολὺν διέτριψεν 
ἔνδον. ἐλθὼν δ᾽ ἐκαθέζετο λελουμέγος, καὶ οὐ πόλλ; 
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ἄττα μετὰ ταῦτα διελέχθῃ. καὶ ἧκεν ὁ τῶν ἕνδεκα 
ὑπηρέτης καὶ στὰς παρ᾽ αὐτόν, ἾὮ Σώκρατες, ἔφη, 
οὐ καταγνώσομαί γε σοῦ ὅπερ τῶν ἄλλων κατα- 
γιγνώσκω, ὅτι μου χαλεπαίνουσι καὶ καταρῶνται, 
ἐπειδὰν αὐτοῖς παρωγγέλλω πίνειν. τὸ φάρμακον 
ἀνωγκαξόντων τῶν ἀρχόντων." σὲ δ᾽ ἐγὼ καὶ ἄλλως 
ἔγνωκα ἐν τούτῳ τῷ χρόνῳ γενναιότατον καὶ πραό- 
τατον καὶ ἄριστον ἄνδρα ὄντα τῶν πώποτε δεῦρο 
ἀφικομένων, καὶ δὴ καὶ νῦν εὖ οἶδ᾽ ὅτι οὐκ ἐμοὶ χαλε- 
πανεῖς, γυγνώσκεις γὰρ τοὺς αἰτίους, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκείνοις. 
viv οὗν, οἶσθα γὰρ ἃ ἦλθον ἀγγέλλων,: χαῖρέ τε καὶ 
πειρῶ ὡς ῥᾷστα φέρειν τὰ ἀνωγκαῖα. Καὶ ἅμα δα- 
κρύσας μεταστρεφόμενος ἀπήει. Καὶ 6 Σωκράτης 
ἀναβλέψας πρὸς αὐτόν, Καὶ σύ, ἔφη, χαῖρε, καὶ ἡμεῖς 
ταῦτα ποιήσομεν. Καὶ ἅμα πρὸς ἡμᾶς, ᾿ς ἀστεῖος, 
ἔφη, ὁ ἄνθρωπος" καὶ παρὰ πάντα μοι τὸν χρόνονξ 
“ / > ἢ 3 A a 
mposnet καὶ διελέγετο ἐνίοτε καί ἦν ἀνδρῶν λῷστος, 
fe) 3 / 3 / 2 >” - # 
καὶ νῦν ὡς γενναίως με ἀποδακρύει. GAN aye δή, ὦ 
Κρίτων, πειθώμεθα αὐτῷ, καὶ ἐνεγκάτω τις τὸ φάρμα- 
9 4 4 ΟΝ 
κον, εἰ τέτριπται' εἰ δὲ μή, τρυψάτω ὁ ἄνθρωπος." 
Καὶ ὁ Κρίτων, ᾿Αλλ᾽ οἶμαι, ἔφη, ἔγωγε, ὦ Σώκρατες, 
3 ef: 2 \ a » , 
ἔτι ἥλιον εἶναι ἐπὶ τοῖς ὄρεσι Kal οὔπω Seduxévar. καὶ 
ἅμα ἐγὼ οἶδα καὶ ἄλλους πάνυ ὀψὲ πίνοντας, ἐπειδὰν 
παραγγελθῇ αὑτοῖς, δευπνήσαντάς τε καὶ πιόντας εὖ 
μάλα, καὶ συγγενομένους γ᾽ ἐνίους ὧν ἂν τύχωσιν 
3 »“Ὕ 3 \ 9 4 . Κὶ \ 3 A 
ἐπιθυμοῦντες. ἀλλὰ μηδὲν ἐπεύγου" ἔτι γὰρ ἐγχωρεῖ. 
Καὶ ὁ Σωκράτης, Εἰκότως γ᾽, ἔφη, ὦ Κρίτων, ἐκεῖ- 
vol τε ταῦτα ποιοῦσιν, ods σὺ λέγεις, οἴονται yap 
κερδανεῖν ταῦτα ποιήσαντες, καὶ ἔγωγε ταῦτα εἰ- 
κότως οὐ ποιήσω' οὐδὲν γὰρ οἶμαι κερδαίνειν" 
ὀλύγον ὕστερον πιὼν ἄλλο γε ἢ γέλωτα ὀφλήσειν 
παρ᾽ ἐμαντῷ, γλιχόμενος τοῦ Civ καὶ φειδόμενος 
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οὐδενὸς ἔτι ἐνόντος. GAN ἴθι, ἔφη, πιθοῦ καὶ μὴ 
ἄλλως ποίει" 

LXVI. Καὶ ὁ Κρίτων ἀκούσας ἔνευσε τῷ Tradl 
πλησίον ἑστῶτι. καὶ ὁ παῖς ἐξελθών καὶ συχνὸν 
χρόνον διατρίψας ἧκεν ἄγων τὸν μέλλοντα δώσειν τὸ 
φάρμακον, ἐν κύλικι φέροντα τετριμμένον. ἰδὼν δὲ ὁ 
Σωκράτης τὸν ἄνθρωπον, Εἶεν, ἔφη, ὦ βέλτιστε," σὺ 
γὰρ τούτων ἐπιστήμων, τί χρὴ ποιεῖν; Οὐδὲν ἄλλο, 
¥ , , “ “΄ μΡ.Σ na 
ἔφη, ἢ πιόντα περιιέναι, ἕως ἄν σου Bapos” ἐν τοῖς 
σκέλεσι γένηται, ἔπειτα κατακεῖσθαι" καὶ οὕτως αὐτὸ 

, ς ὶ σ ” A lA A lA 
ποιήσει. Καὶ ἅμα ὥρεξε τὴν κύλικα τῷ Σωκράτει. 
καὶ ὃς λαβὼν καὶ μάλα ἵλεως, ὦ ᾿Εχέκρατες, οὐδὲν 

, xQN ’ 4 le) , 4 ΄ὸὧὸ 
τρέσας οὐδὲ διαφθείρας οὔτε τοῦ χρώματος οὔτε τοῦ 
προςώπου, ἀλλ᾽ ὥςπερ εἰώθει, ταυρηδὸν ὑποβλέψας" 
πρὸς τὸν ἄνθρωπον, Τί λέγεις, ἔφη, περὶ τοῦδε τοῦ 
πώματος πρὸς τὸ ἀποσπεῖσαί τινι; ἔξεστιν, ἢ οὔ ; 
Τοσοῦτον, ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες, τρίβομεν, ὅσον οἰόμεθα 

nr tg > ν 
μέτριον εἶναι πιεῖν. MavOdve, ἣ 5 ὅς" ἀλλ᾽ εὔχε- 
σθαι γέ που τοῖς θεοῖς ἔξεστί τε καὶ χρὴ τὴν μετοί- 

\ 3 ’» 3 a“ 3 A , A Ἁ ‘ 
Know τὴν ἐνθένδε ἐκεῖσε εὐτυχῆ γενέσθαι ἃ δὴ Kat 
> N 4 [4 4 φ 3 δ 
ἐγὼ εὔχομαί τε καὶ γένοιτο ταύτη. Καὶ ἅμα εἰπὼν 
ταῦτα ἐπισχόμενοςξ καὶ μάλα εὐχερῶς καὶ εὐκόλως 
ἐξέπιε. καὶ ἡμῶν οἱ πολλοὶ τέως μὲν ἐπιεικῶς οἷοί τε 
ἦσαν κατέχειν τὸ μὴ δακρύειν," ὡς δέ εἴδομεν πίνοντά 
τε καὶ πεπωκότα, οὐκέτι, GAN ἐμοῦ γε βίᾳ καὶ αὐτοῦ 
9 ὶ 3 [4 \ ’ [4 3 7 ἱ 
ἀστακτὶ ἐχώρει τὰ δάκρυα, ὥςτε ἐγκαλυψάμενος 
3 / 9 i 9 \ 3 a ἢ > Q 
ἀπέκλαον ἐμαυτόν" οὐ yap δὴ ἐκεῖνόν γε, ἀλλὰ τὴν 
ἐμαυτοῦ τύχην, οἵου ἀνδρὸς" ἑταίρου ἐστερημένος εἴην 
ὁ δὲ Κρίτων ἔτι πρότερος ἐμοῦ, ἐπειδὴ οὐχ οἷός τ᾽ ἦν 
κατέχειν τὰ δάκρυα, ἐξανέστη. ᾿ἀπολλόδωρος δὲ καὶ. 
ἐν τῷ ἔμπροσθεν χρόνῳ οὐδὲν ἐπαύετο δακρύων, καὶ 
δὴ καὶ τότε ἀναθρυχησάμενος, κλάων καὶ ἀγανακτῶν 
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οὐδένα ὅντινα οὐ κατέκλασεϊ τῶν παρόντων, πλήν γε 
αὐτοῦ Σωκράτους. ἐκεῖνος δὲ, Οἷα, ἔφη, ποιεῖτε," ὦ 
θαυμάσιοι. ἐγὼ μέντοι οὐχ ἥκιστα τούτου ἔνεκα τὰς 
γυναῖκας ἀπέπεμψα, ἵνα μὴ τοιαῦτα πλημμέλοῖϊεν" 
καὶ γὰρ ἀκήκοα, ὅτι ἐν εὐφημίᾳ χρὴ τελευτᾶν. ἀλλ᾽ 
ἡσυχίαν τε ἄγετε καὶ καρτερεῖτε. Καὶ ἡμεῖς ἀκού- 
σαντες ἡσχύνθημέν τε καὶ ἐπέσχομεν τοῦ δακρύειν, 
ὁ δὲ περιελθών, ἐπειδή οἱ βαρύνεσθαι ἔφη τὰ σκέλη, 
κατεκλίθη ὕπτιος" οὕτω γὰρ ἐκέλευεν ὁ ἄνθρωπος. καὶ 
ἅμα ἐφαπτόμενος αὐτοῦ οὗτος ὁ δοὺς τὸ φάρμακον," 
διαλιπὼν χρόνον" ἐπεσκόπει τοὺς πόδας καὶ τὰ σκέ- 
λη, κἄπειτα σφόδρα πιέσας αὐτοῦ τὸν πόδα ἤρετο, εἰ 
αἰσθάνοιτο" ὁ δ᾽ οὐκ ἔφη. καὶ μετὰ τοῦτο αὖθις τὰς 
κνήμας" καὶ ἐπανιὼν οὕτως» ἡμῖν ἐπεδείκνυτο, ὅτι 
ψύχοιτό τε καὶ πήγνυτο. καὶ αὐτὸς ἥπτετο" καὶ εἶπεν, 
ὅτι, ἐπειδὰν πρὸς τῇ καρδίᾳ γένηται αὐτῷ, τότε οἰχή- 
σεται. ἤδη οὖν σχεδόν τι αὐτοῦ ἣν τὰ περὶ TO ἦἧτροντ 
ψυχόμενα, καὶ ἐκκαλυψάμενος, ἐνεκεκάλυπτο γάρ," 
εἶπεν, ὃ δὴ τελευταῖον ἐφθέγξατο, Ὦ Κρίτων, ἔφη, τῷ. 
Ἀσκληπιῷ ὀφείλομεν! ἀλεκτρυόνα. ἀλλ᾽ ἀπόδοτε καὶ. 
μὴ ἀμελήσητε. Αλλά ταῦτα, ἔφη, ἔσται, ὁ Κρίτων" 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅρα, εἴ τι ἄλλο λέγεις." Ταῦτα ἐρομένου αὐτοῦ: 
οὐδὲν ἔτι ἀπεκρίνατο, ἀλλ᾽ ὀλίγον χρόνον διαλιπὼν’ 
ἐκινήθη τε καὶ ὁ ἄνθρωπος ἐξεκάλυψεν αὐτόν, καὶ. 
ὃς τὰ ὄμματα ἔστησεν." ἰδών δὲ ὁ Κρίτων ξυνέλαβε: 
τὸ στόμα τε καὶ τοὺς ὀφθαλμούς. 

LXVII. °Hée ἡ τελευτή, ὦ ᾿Εχέκρατες, τοῦ érat- 
ρου ἡμῖν ἐγένετο, ἀνδρός, ὡς ἡμεῖς φαῖμεν ἄν, τῶν 
τότε ὧν ἐπειράθημεν" ἀρίστου καὶ ἄλλως φρονιμω-- 
τάτου καὶ δικαιοτάτου. 


τ 
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Chap. I. * Αὐτός ὦ Φαίδων, πἝὖ The Phedo, whose name is 
affixed to this celebrated dialogue, was a native of the city of 
Elis, in the Peloponnesus. He was, at the time of Socrates’ 
death, quite a young man, but the intimate friend both of him 
and of Plato. He subsequently became the founder of the school 
of philosophy called the Elean. Cicero distinguished him as 
Plato’s Phedo, de Nat. Deor. I. 32. His philosophical writings, 
which were in the form of dialogues, were numerous; but none 
of them are extant. He is here introduced as narrating to his 
friend Echecrates the conversation which was held on the subject 
of the immortality of the soul in the dungeon of Socrates, pre- 
viously to his taking the hemlock, with the closing scenes of the 
master’s life-—Echecrates, as appears from what follows, was 
a native of Phlius, a town in Sicyonia. He appears to be iden- 
tical with the Echecrates, also a Phliasian, mentioned by Diogencs. 
Laertius and by Iamblichus, and by them both included among 
the Pythagoreans. 

b τί οὖν δῆ ἐστιν ἅττα] This use of ri in the singular, when 
a plural subject follows the copula, is not unfrequent. So in 
c. Il. we have ri ἣν τὰ λεχθέντα καὶ πραχθέντα; Gorg. p. 508. 
C. σκεπτέον, ri τὰ συμβαίνοντα; etc. Similarly Terence, 
Hecyra I, 2. 22. Sed quid hoc negoti est modo que narravit mihi 
Bacchis? 

ς οὔτε τῶν πολιτῶν Φλιασίων)] A more usual construction 
would have been: τῶν Φλιασίων πολιτῶν, or τῶν πολιτῶν τῶν 
Φλιασίων. Accordingly, some commentators have been disposed 
to eject the word Φλιασίων, others to insert τῶν after πολιτῶν; 
and the latter reading is actually found in one MS. But there is 
a tameness about the expression τῶν πολ. τῶν Φλ.; and, on the 
other hand, the appositive adjective is not wanting in a single 
MS. It would seem that a proper name is regarded in itself as 
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sufficiently definite without the article; making, as it were, but 
a single notion in combination with its substantive. Thus we 
have Apolog. Socrat. c. XX. cai ἔτυχεν ἡμῶν ἡ φυλὴ ᾿Αντιοχὶς 
πρυτανεύουσα, where no MS. has the article. In Meno, at the 
beginning, καὶ οὐχ ἥκιστα οἱ τοῦ σοῦ ἑταίρου ᾿Αριστίππου πολῖται 
Aapiooaio.—The verb ἐπιχωριάζειν, to sojourn, is joined with 
᾿Αθήναζε, to Athens; since the Greeks frequently join verbs of 
rest to words signifying motion to a place; so as to unite two 
sentences in a single clause. The sense is this: for none of the 
Phliasian citizens now go to Athens and sojourn there. Xenoph. 
Anab, I, 2. 2. παρῆσαν εἰς Σάρδεις, i.e. went to Sardis, and were 
there. Stephens is, therefore, wrong in interpreting ἐπιχωριάζειν 
by the word “ ventitare,” go frequently. 

ἃ ὅςτις ἂν ἡμῖν---οἷός τ᾽ ἣν] The sense being no one was able 
to give us any certain information on that subject, Heindorf ap- 
pears to have been correct in reading οἷός τ᾽ ἦν. instead of 9, 
which was preferred by the older editors. Reisig, however, con- 
siders ὅρτις ἂν ----Ἦν less elegant, on account of the preceding 
perfect, ἀφῖκται. This, however, may be thus explained: οὔτε 
τις ἔστι τῶν ξένων τῶν ἐκεῖθεν ἀφικομένων, ὅςτις --- οἷός τ᾽ ἦν. 
In the same manner, Euripid. Medea, v. 1306. we have: 

οὐκ ἔστιν ἥτις τοῦτ᾽ ἂν Ἑλληνὶς γυνὴ 

ἔτλη ποθ᾽: 
And the optative ὅτε.... ἀποθάνοι seems to favour the reading 
we have adopted. 

© Οὐδὲ τὰ περὶ τῆς δίκης ἄρα ἐπ. Instead of τὰ περὶ τὴν 
δίκην, as Fischer has rightly observed, on account of the verb 
ἐπύθεσθε. See note (5) on Apolog. Socrat. c. XX. 

f ταῦτα μὲν ἡμῖν ἤγγειλέ tic] μὲν is used without δὲ fol- 
lowing, because the idea, which would be contained in the cor- 
responding clause of the sentence, is easily gathered from the fore- 
going words. Of this we were informed, but of the circumstances 
immediately attending his death we have heard nothing. See 
Crito, c. I. note (4), on the words: ἀλλὰ δοκεῖ μέν μοι ἥξειν. 

Ε πολλῷ ὕστερον] Thirty days afterwards, This also appears 
from Xenoph. Mem. IV. 8, 2. 

Β τι οὖν ἦν τοῦτο] That is, why was this so? 

1 ἡ πρύμνα ἐστ. τ. πλοίου---πέμπουσε)] Sec Crito, c. I. note (P). 

k ἐστεμμένη)] That is, ornamented with laurel, which was 
sacred to Apollo. 

1 wéprrovor] Send with solemnity. The word is peculiarly 
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applied to a ceremony of this kind. Hence the substantive 
πομπή, pompa. 

m ἐν ᾧ Θησεύς ---Ἴ Minos, King of Crete, in order to avenge 
the death of his son Androgeus, is said to have besieged Athens, 
and to have at length consented to withdraw his forces, on con- 
dition that every ninth year the Athenians should send to Crete, 
instead of tribute, seven virgins, and as many youths, to be de- 
voured by the Minotaur, in the Labyrinth. These are, οἱ δὶς 
ἑπτὰ ἐκεῖνοι. Theseus, being among the number of victims as 
the third period of tribute, killed the Minotaur, and returned 
safe with his companions, that is, καὶ ἔσωσέ re καὶ atric 
ἐσώθη. 

2 θεωρίαν ἀπάξειν)] The word θεωρία indicates not merely 
the embassy, but also the accompanying sacrifices and cere- 
monies. This may be gathered from Plutarch Nic. p. 525. A., 
where Nicias is said, ἄγειν τὴν Oewpiayv, when preparing a chorus» 
providing victims, and making other arrangements proper for 
festivals. The Delian θεωρία, here mentioned, and which was 
celebrated annually, must not be confounded with those festivals 
which are mentioned by Thucyd. III. 104., and which were held 
every fifth year, to commemorate the purification of the island of 
Delos by Pisistratus. 

ο dei καὶ νῦν ἔτι] The custom was continued to the times of 
Demetrius Phalereus, according to Plutarch, Theseus, p. 10. C. 

P ᾿Επειδὰν οὖν ἄρξωνται ---Ἴ That is, after the stern of the 
vessel had been ornamented with the laurel crown, as Phesdo 
himself informs us. A little further on, the common reading, 
καθαριεύειν, is erroneous; since that verb, if used at all, which 
is very doubtfal, is derived from καθάριος, cleanly; and can, 
therefore, signify nothing else than to be cleanly; a sense which 
is quite inappropriate in this passage. And the better manu- 
scripts do actually exhibit the reading καθαρεύειν, i.e. to be pure, 
and not to be polluted by punishments, which is approved of by all 
the more recent commentators. The addition of τὴν πόλιν is to 
indicate that this law refers to the state in general, and not 
merely to the citizens individually. 

4 dray....avepor....avroug} The older editions have ot ἄνεμοι, 
which seems repugnant to the sense of the passage, and is sanc- 
tioned by only a few MSS. Compare Herodot. Π 115. ὅσοι ὑπ᾽ 
ἀνέμων ἤδη ἀποληφθέντες ἦλθον, and Philost. Her. p.741. κἂν 
ἄνεμοι τῆν ναῦν ἀπολάβωσιν.--- ΕῸΣ the αὐτοὺς we must under- 
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stand rove πλέοντας, which is implied in the preceding word, 
πλοῖον. 

- ὥςπερ λέγω] This expression is frequently used respecting 
anything already mentioned. We say: As I said before. See 
Apology, c. V. ὅπερ λέγω. 

IL * οἱ ἄρχοντές] That is, ot ἔνξεκα. See Apolog. Soer. 
c. XXVIL note (ε). At the beginning of c. XXXL of the Apo- 
logy, they are also called οἱ ἄρχοντες. 

» τινὲς καὶ πολλοί γε] Similarly, Plat. Gorg. p. 455. C. ὡς 
ἐγώ τινας σχεδόν καὶ συχνοὺς αἰσθάνομαι. In such sentences, 
καὶ adds force to the following clause. See Apolog. Socrat. 
c. [X. note (4). The sense, therefore, is: some, nay many, were 
present. 

© χριούτους ἑτέρους ἔχει] Thatis, But you will find that those 
who are going to hear you hare the same feeling. 

4 παρόντα pe—eicya] The verbs εἰριέναε and εἰςέρχεσθαε, 
like the Latin exbire, are used of hope, joy, sorrow, pity, etc., 
taking possession of the mind. Eurip. Med. 931. εἰρῆλθέ μ᾽ 
οἶκτος. Iphig. Aul. 491. μ᾽ ἔλεος εἰρῆλθες. And a little farther 
on, with a slight variation of the same construction: οὐδὲν πάνν 
μοι ἐλεεινὸν εἰςγει. 

© εὐδαίμων yap por] Compare with this passage, Crito, c. 1, 
note (8) on the words, we ἡδέως καθεύδεις. 

f γενναίως] With fortitude. For the opposite notion, com- 
pare Plutarch Cimon, c. XIII. ὑποστάντων δὲ τῶν Περσῶν καὶ 
δεξαμένων οὐκ ἀγεννῶς, κρατερὰ μάχη cvviorn.—The verb πα- 
ρίστασθαι is often used in speaking of thoughts suggested by the 
circumstances in which a person may be placed. Compare 
Demosth. Olynth. 11. at the commencement: οὐχὲ ταὐτὰ wapi- 
σταταί μοι γιγνώσκειν... ὅταν rex.t.r. The verb isin such cases 
as often as not used without any expressed subject, that is to say, 
impersonally. 

& ἄνευ θείας μοίρας] That is, Without a share in the divine 
favour. The idea is more fully carried out in the words imme- 
diately following: ἀλλὰ κἀκεῖσε ἀφικόμενον εὖ πράξειν. Compare 
Plutarch in his treatise, ‘Is wickedness alone enough to make a 
man unhappy?” An pravitas sufficiat ad infelicitatem, p. 499. 
B. ἀποθνήσκοντα δὲ αὐτὸν (Σωκράτη) ἐμακάριζον ot ζώντες we 
οὐδ᾽ ἐν “Αἰδου θείας ἄνευ μοίρας ἐσόμενον. 

b ὡς εἰκὸς ἂν δόξειεν εἶναι π. π.]Ί The proposition is a general 
one: as would seem natural to one present at a melancholy scene : 
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the participle involving an indefinite person. Similarly we have 
πένθει, not τῷ πένθει, Heindorf incorrectly refers παρόντι to μοι 
understood, and, consequently, would conjecture τῷ πένθει. The 
dative παρόντι depends upon εἰκός, as in Eurip. Hippolyt. 1433. 
ἀνθρώποισι δὲ.... εἰκὸς ἐξαμαρτάνειν. 

1 ὡς ἐνιφιλοσοφίᾳ.... ὄντων] That is, as might have been ez- 
pected from our being engaged with philosophy ; for our conversation 
was of that cast. For this use of ἐν, compare Men. p.91. E. 
τετταράκοντα ἔτη ἐν τῇ τέχνῃ ὄντα. Soph. Cid. Tyr. 570. 

τότ᾽ οὖν ὁ μάντις οὗτος ἦν ἐν τῇ τέχνη ; 
i.e. was he then in the practice of his art? 

k τριοῦτοΐ τινες] That is, They related to philosophical matters. 

1 οὕτω διεκείμεθα, ὁτὲ μὲν γελῶντες, κι τ. λ.})] The participle 
accommodated to the number and gender of the verb, is added 
by way of defining the meaning of the οὕτω. Compare Soph. 
(Gad. Tyr. v. 10. 

Sees eeceaies τινί τρόπῳ καθέστατε 
δείσαντες ἣ στέρξαντες ; 

Xen. Anab, IV. 1. 4. τὴν δὲ.... ἐμβολὴν ὧδε ποιοῦνται, ἅμα μὲν 
λαθεῖν πειρώμενοι, ἅμα δὲ φθάσαι; Remark the different ac- 
centuation οὗ ὁτὲ.... ὁτὲ (ἐνίοτε), modo....modo, and ὅτε, quum. 
So too τοτὲ.... τοτὲ answers to Latin tum....tum, The Apollo- 
dorus here mentioned was a warm and enthusiastic admirer of 
Socrates. The author of the Xenophontean Apology for Socrates 
describes him as ἐπιθυμητὴς ἰσχυρῶς αὐτοῦ; he was prone to 
sadness, and his melancholy at last degenerated into a kind of 
madness, whence he received the surname of ὁ μανικός. His 
fortitude proved unequal to bearing with manly patience any 
severe trial; and on the occasion of the death of Socrates, he 
not merely wept excessively, but cried and wailed aloud. See 
chap. LX VI. lian relates, in his Varia Historia, I. 16., that he 
brought to the prison a tunic and a cloak, to array Socrates for 
death. 

m καὶ KperéBovAoc—] Crito, of whom an account is given in 
a note at the beginning of the Dialogue so inscribed, is said to 
have had four sons, Critobulus, Hermogenes, Epigenes, Ctesippns 
But it would seem that the Hermogenes and Epigenes here men- 
tioned are not the sons of Crito so named. Indeed, the manner 
in which they are separated from Critobulus would seem of itself 
sufficient to prove this. And Plato (Euthydem. p. 360) speaks 
of but two sons of Crito. But we meet with both an Epigenes 
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and an Hermogenes in the Memorabilia of Xenophon; and the 
former is described as the son of Antipho the Cephisean, the 
latter as the son of Hipponicus. See Mem. III. 12. 2., and IV. 
8.4. These would seem to be the persons here intended.— 
Z£schines was a disciple of Socrates, born in very humble life, 
being the son of a sausage-seller. The dialogues «hich have 
come down to us under his name are spurious.—Antisthenes is 
well known as the founder of the sect of Cynics.—Ctesippus 
scems to be little known. His name occurs also in the Euthy- 
demus and Lysis of Plato.—Menexenus is distinguished ty the 
dialogue bearing his name, and probably written by Plato. He 
seems to have attached himself closely to the sophist Ctesippus, 
above referred to; whence, probably, the juxtaposition of their 
names. | 

Ὁ Πλάτων δὲ οἶμαι ἡσθένει)]Π The conjecture of Forster is not 
altogether improbable, that Plato intended by these words to in- 
dicate his deep sorrow at the impending death of his master. But 
apart from this, the artistic reasons arising out of the nature of the 
conception of the Platonic Socrates would seem to require the 
absence of Plato, at least from the dialogue as it was published. 
—The circumstance of Xenophon’s name not being mentioned 
here is enumerated by Atheneus (XL. 15), among the arguments 
brought forward to prove that Plato and Xenophon were not on 
good terms. But Xenophon had, in the year 401 B.c., two years 
before the death of his master, joined the expedition of Cyrus 
the younger, and it would appear that he had not yet returned 
to Athens, It must be admitted, however, that a good oppor- 
tunity was here presented for a kindly reference to him, had 
Plato felt disposed to make such.—For ἦν δὲ καὶ Κτήσιππος, 
Heindorf preferred παρῆν δὲ καὶ Kr., but there is no necessity 
for any alteration. For it is usual with the Greeks, when verbs 
compounded with prepositions are to be repeated, to omit either 
verb or preposition in the repetition. The omission of the verb 
is of very frequent occurrence in the Poets and Herodotus, 
There is an example of the omission of the preposition in Eurip. 
Bacch. 1062. 

λὰβὼν yap ἐλάτης οὐράνιον ἄκρον κλάδον, 
κατῆγεν, ἦγεν, ἦγεν, εἰς μέλαν πέδον. 

and many similar passages have been collected by Elmsley on 
Eurip. Medea, v. 1219. 


° Σιμμίας τέ ye—] Simmias and Cebes, the Thebans, are 
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said to have been disciples of Philolaus, a celebrated Pythagorean, 
who is mentioned by Plato in this dialogue, as well as in many 
other places. They were familiar associates of Socrates (see 
Crito, c.TV.). Plato could, therefore, suitably introduce them as 
engaged in a discussion with Socrates on the immortality of the 
soul.—Phsedonides appears to have been a Theban.—Euclides 
was the founder of the School of the Megareans, also called 
Eristici and Dialectici: i.e, wranglers and logicians. In Plato’s 
dialogue, inscribed Thesstetus, he narrates to one Terpsion, of 
whom nothing further is known, a conversation which is supposed 
to have taken place between Theetetus and Socrates.—Aris- 
tippus, the founder of the Cyrenaic sect, is too well known to 
require any mention here. The name of Cleombrotus the Am- ᾿ 
braciot, is also well known. It is said that, on reading this 
dialogue, he threw himself into the sea; on which subject there 
is extant an elegant epigram of Callimachus, n. 24., which is also 
mentioned by Cicero, Tuscul. I. 34. From what follows, how- 
ever, it may be doubted whether another Cleombrotus is not 
referred to in this passage. For there seems to be a kind of 
reflection upon both him and Aristippus, in this express mention 
of their absence on this occasion. The island of Agina was 
only about 200 stadia distant from Athens, a journey which they 
would certainly have found time and means to accomplish, had 
they been so disposed. And the fact of the two names being 
thus coupled together, seems to indicate that their absence was 
viewed in the same light. | 

ΠῚ. * πλησίον γὰρ ἦν--- The prison was near the market- 
place, where the Court of the Heliaste was held. 

b ἕως ἀνοιχθείη) On this optative, which indicates a thing 
frequently repeated, see Matth. § 521. In the same manner, ἃ 
little further on: ἔπειδὴ δὲ ἀνοιχθείη : every time, as soon as it 
was opened. 

© διατρίβοντες per’ ἀλλήλων] That is, διαλεγόμενοι πρὸς 
ἡμᾶς αὐτούς, ἃ8 he says in c. LX V.—dyvoiyw is one of those verbs 
which take a double augment. See Matth. Gr. § 168. There 
seems no reason for reading with Fischer, who followed .the 
Scholiast on Lucian, οὐ πάνυ xpwi. Thomas Magister gives the 
preference to the forms πρωΐτερον and zpwiraroy, as compared 
With πρωϊαίτερον and mpwiairaroy. But it may be doubted 
whether there are sufficient grounds for this decision. 

ἃ ὅρπερ εἰώθει ὑπακούειν] On the signification and use of the 
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verb ὑπακούειν, see Crito, c. I. note (*).—Immediately afterwards, 
instead of the common reading, ἐπιμένειν, we have restored 
περιμένειν from the best MSS. The meaning of both words is 
thas explained, by Fr. A. Wolf, on this passage: “ἐπιμένειν is 
to wait, to await patiently the result of anything; περίμενειν is 
generally fo stay waiting for a person, to await the appearance of 
something. Hence the latter is commonly used absolutely, 
whereas the former is much more frequently joined with ἕως ἂν. 
It is therefore somewhat surprising that this commentator should 
have approved of ἐπιμένειν, and rejected περιμένειν, which seems 
to be used here with singular propriety. Compare c. LXV. ἡμᾶς 
δ᾽ ἐκέλευε περιμένειν. περιεμένομεν οὖν. A little before: περιε- 
μένομεν οὖν --- ἕως ἀνοιχθείη τὸ δεσμωτήριον. Sympos. init. οὐ 
περιμενεῖς; κἀγὼ ἐπιστὰς περιέμεινα. Rep. I, at the beginning. 
ἐκέλευσε --- τὸν παῖδα περιμεῖναι ἐκελεῦσαι. 

6 οὐ πολὺν --- χρόνον ἐπισχών] That is, he returned not long 
afterwards. It must not, however, be supposed that the accusa- 
tive χρόνον is under the government of ἐπισχών: the latter 
must be taken in an intransitive or reflexive sense, This use of 
the verb ἐπέχειν is by no means an unfrequent one. See Pheedo, 
p. 95, E. συχνὸν χρόνον ἐπισχών. Legg. VI. p.751. B. σμικρὸν 
ἐπισχόντες. And examples might easily be multiplied.—A little 
further on, for ἐκέλευσεν several MSS. read ἐκέλευεν, which was, 
perhaps, favoured, from ἧκε being regarded as an imperfect, in- 
stead of a past-complete. But even if it were an imperfect, 
there would be nothing objectionable in its combination with an 
aorist. Compare chap. IV. towards the end. ἐπειδὴ # re δίκη 
ἐγένετο καὶ ἡ τοῦ θεοῦ ἑορτὴ διεκώλυξ pe ἀποθνήσκειν, ἔδοξε 
χρῆναι, κιτι Χ. Parmenid. p. 127. A. ἀνεγνώρισέ ré με ἐκ τῆς 
“ροτέρας ἐπιδημίας καὶ ἠσπάζετο, καὶ--- τὸ μὲν πρῶτον ὥκνει͵,--- 
ἔπειτα μέντοι διηγεῖτος. Pheedr. p. 298. B. ἰδὼν μὲν ἰόντα ἤσθη, 
ὅτι ἕξοι τὸν συγκορυβαντιῶντα, καὶ προάγειν ἐκέλευε. Different 
tenses may with propriety be joined together, when two or more 
actions are to be regarded in a different manner, and separated 
in thought from one another. 

{ sictévreg οὖν κατελ. ---- ἄρτι λελυμένον] That is, at the very 
moment when we were entering. The common reading, εἰςελ- 
θόντες, when we had entered, is less adapted to the sense of the 
passage. : 

& ἀνευφήμησε] Cried out with weeping and wailing. This ig 
one of those words wherein we trace the Attic delicacy, which 
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applies to sad and disastrous things words properly applicable 
only to what is agreeable; a mode of speech to which the gram- 
marians apply the phrase car’ ἀντίφρασιν. For εὐφημεῖν and 
ἀνευφημεῖν are properly said of words and expressions well-omened 
and fortunate. And as such expressions were chiefly uttered 
under the apprehension of danger, or in distress, they also signify 
to lament, tocry out, to wail, Hesychius: ἀνευφημήσει" ἀνοιμώξει, 
κατὰ ἀντίφρασιν" Σοφοκλῆς Τραχινίαις. He also says: εὐφη- 
μοῦσι᾽ στένουσι, κλαίουσι. See the observations on the word 
εὔφημος, made by Stanley on A’schyl. Agamemn. 1227. Her- 
mann, however, on the passage in the Trachinis, referred to by 
Hesychius (Trach. 783), does not acknowledge any ἀντίφρασις 
in the word ἀνευφημεῖν; which he explains to mean, to cry out, 
εὐφήμει; that is, to cry out, “let ill-omened words be refrained 
Jrom.” But the testimony of the ancient critics and lexico- 
graphers is against him. 

5 χῶν τοῦ Κρίτωνος] Of the slaves of Crito. For noble and 
rich Athenians seldom went abroad alone, but were generally 
accompanied by several attendants. See Meno, p. 82. B. ἀλλά 
μοι προρκάλεσον τῶν πολλῶν ἀκολούθων τουτωνὶ τῶν σαυτοῦ 
ἕνα, ὅντινα βούλει. 

1 ἀνακαθ. ἐπὶ τὴν κλ.] That is, raising himself on the bed. 
For Socrates, who had been freed from his chains at the first 
dawn, was not yet risen; he now sits up in the bed. A little 
afterwards he lowers his feet from the bed to the ground, and he 
remains sitting in this posture to the end of the conversation: 
καθῆκε τὰ σκέλη ἀπὸ τῆς κλίνης καὶ καθεζόμενος οὕτως ἤδη τὰ 
λοιπὰ διελέγετο. The common reading, εἰς τὴν κλίνην, is to be 
rejected, since ἵζεσθαι and καθίζειν εἴς τι mean to go and sit down 
somewhere. 

κ τρίβων ἅμα] While rubbing. Herodot. 1.179. ὀρύσσοντες 
ἄμα τὴν τάφρον ixdivOevoy. Kenoph. Anab. IIL. 8. 7. φεύγοντες 
ἅμα ἐτίτρωσκον. Republ. VII. Ρ. 521. Ο. τόδε ἐννοῶ λέγων ἅμα. 

1 Ὡς drorov—] The adjective ἄτοπος is applied not merely 
to what is absurd, but also to what is strange or marvellous. 
Thom. Mag. ἄτοπον οὐ μόνον τὸ ἄλογον, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸ θαυμαστὸν 
καὶ παράδοξον. Πλάτων ἐν Φαίδωνι. See Crito, c. IL note (/). 

™ we θαυμασίως πέφυκε πρὸς τ. δ.1 How wonderful is the rela- 
tion between pleasure and pain in this, that they will not be present 
with a mar at once,etc. For τῷ, with an infinitive, is, in this that, 
or because that. It appears to be a locative dative. 
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8 ὥρπερ οὖν καὶ αὐτῷ μοι ἔοικεν, ἐπειδὴ ὑπὸ τ. δ. That is, 
just as seems to have been my own case ; since pain was before 
present in my leg, from the effect of the fetter, so pleasure seems to 
come following in its train. ἔοικέ μοι must on no account be taken 
as equivalent to φαίνεταί pot, δοκεῖ μοι: its dependent verb is the 
ἥκειν in the last clause, the gaiverac being introduced by a kind 
of looseness of spcech, not unfrequent in Greek anthors, and 
being by no means syntactically necessary. For instances of 
similar redundancy, compare Sophist. p.225. Ὁ. δοκῶ μὴν τ. y- 
δ.---καλεῖσθαι κατὰ γνώμην τὴν ἐμὴν οὐχ ἕτερον ἀδολεσχικοῦ. 
Laches, p. 192. C. τοῦτο τοίνυν ἔμοιγε φαίνεται, ὅτι οὐ πᾶσά γε, 
ὡς ἐγῷμαι, καρτερία ἀνδρία σοι φαίνεται. Phileb. p.32.C. οἶμαι 
“-κατά ye τὴν ἐμὴν δόξαν ἐμφανὲς ἔσεσθαι. Lys. p. 221. E., where 
after ὡς ἔοικε we find ὡς φαίνεται. Theocr. VIL. 80. καίτοι, car’ 
ἐμὸν νόον, ἰσοφαρίσθεν ἔλπομαι. Aristoph. Plot. v. 827. δῆλον 
ὅτι τῶν χρηστῶν τις, ὡς ἔοικας, εἴ. 


LAIV. * ἣ tuoi ἐπιστέλλει]Ώ The verb ἐπιστέλλειν is pro- 
perly used concerning the last will of the dying. Hence it would 
seem to be preferable to the common reading, ἐπιτέλλφ, which 
does not appear to be in accordance with the usage of prose 
writers. Homer uses the latter in a similar sense, liad. XXIII. 
95. and 107. 

> ἐν χάριτι ποιοῖμεν] That is, what could we do to oblige you? 
Compare Xenoph. Cicon. VIII 10. try ἂν dig—év χάριτι 
διδόναι. 

© οὐδὲν καινότερον] On this use of the comparative, which is 
especially frequent with the word νεώτερος, see Matth. Gr. § 457. 
There is a notion of comparison present to the mind of the 
speaker, though not expressed: ‘nothing newer than this,’ as if 
that should be always new. 

ἃ ὑμῶν αὐτῶν irys.] Evidently referring to the culture of the 
higher nature: intellectual and moral. 

4 ἐμοὶ καὶ τοῖς ἐμοῖς Socrates feels assured, that in propor- 
tion as they are in themselves what they ought to be, will they 
feel the disposition to recompense him individually, or in the 
persons of his family and friends. 

* οὐδ’ ἐὰν πολλὰ ὁμόλ, --- ποιήσετε] That is, even if you pro 
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mise much, you will avail nothing. For οὐδὲν πλέον ποιήσετε is 
the same as οὐδὲν ὄφελος ὑμῖν ἔσται. 

8 οὗτος ὁ Σωκρ. ὁ νυνὶ διαλ.) The words are to be construed 
thus: ὡς οὗτος ὁ Σωκράτης ὁ νυνὶ διαλ. καὶ ὃ. Ee. τ΄ dr. ἐγώ εἰμι. 
“* I cannot persuade Crito,” he says, “ that it ts the Socrates who 
ts now conversing with him and you, and who has been marshalling 
each of our arguments,—i.e. the thinking, reasoning being,— 
that is really ΜῈ. This passage is referred to by Cicero, Tuscul. 
L 43. 

Ἀ ἐρωτᾷ δή, πῶς pe θάπτῃ) If the common reading, πῶς δεῖ 
με θάπτειν, was found in any MSS. by Stephanus, there can be 
no doubt that it arose from an interpretation of what is called 
the deliberative subjunctive, of which the use in the third person 
is rather uncommon. Crito had before asked Socrates: θάπτω- 
μὲν δέ σε τίνα τρόπον; and Socrates now, as it were, putting 
himself in the place of Crito, repeats his expression, saying: 
πῶς pe θάπτῃ, i.e. how he is to bury me. Plat. de Legg. p.719. 
E. πότερον οὖν ὁ τεταγμένος ἐπὶ τοῖς νόμοις μηδὲν τοιοῦτον 
xpocayopety ἐν ἀρχῇ τῶν νόμων --- καὶ μὴ φράζῃ τε καϊξπαπειλή- 
σας τὴν ζημίαν ἐπ᾿ ἄλλον τράπηται νόμον, παραμυθίας δὲ καὶ 
πειθοῦς --- μηδὲ ἕν προςδιδῷ; Sophist. Ρ. 2325. A. τῷ δὲ λόγοις 
xpoc λόγους τέ τις, ὦ Θεαίτητε ἄλλο εἴπῃ; Meno, p.92. E. ἀλλὰ 
σὺ εἰπέ, παρὰ τίνας ἔλθῃ ᾿Αθηναίων. Protag. p.348. D. περιιὼν 
ζητεῖ, ὅτῳ ἐπιδείξηται καὶ μεθ᾽ ὅτου βεβαιώσηται. Rep. 1. p.348. 
E. οὐκέτι ῥᾷδιον ἔχειν ὃ τί τις εἴπῃ. Aristoph. Nubes, 438. ποῖ 
τις φύγῃ; Sophocl. (ἃ. Col. 170. θύγατερ, ποῖ τίς φροντίδος 
ἔλθῃ; Compare Matthie Gr. ὃ 516. 3. 

1 εἰς μακάρων δή τινας] The δὴ serves to fix the reader’s at- 
tention on the foregoing word μακάρων. Compare p. 107. D. 
οὗτος ἄγειν ἐπιχειρεῖ εἰς δή τινα τόπον. 

Kk ἄλλως} Le. μάτην. 

1 ἐγγυήσασθε οὖν με πρ. Κρ.] ᾿Ἐγγυᾶσθαί τινα is to undertake 
to deliver up a person to another, to become bail for a person, to 
pledge one’s-self for another. Demosthen. p. 609. ed. Reisk. ταῦθ᾽ 
ὑπὸ τῆς ἑαυτοῦ γυναικὸς ὁρῷτο ποιῶν, ἣν ὡς ἐλεύθερος ἐγγυήσατο. 
Ibid. 899. μάρτυρας ὑμῖν παρασχήσομαι, ὡς οὐκ ἠγγυησάμην ἐγὼ 
τὸν Παρμένοντα. Ibid. p. 1349. ἐγγυῶντα τὰς ἑτέρων θυγατέρας 
ὡς ἑαυτοῦ oveac.—As the Greeks use the phrases μάχην μά- 
χεσθαι, ἔχθος ἐχθαίρειν, and others of the kind, so we here find 
ἐγγυᾶσθαι ἐγγύην. And since ἐγγυᾶσθαι takes an accusative of 
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the person, it is also correct to say ἐγγύην ἐγγνυᾶσθαί τινα, ina 
similar manner 88 ἔχθος ἐχθαίρειν τινά, μῖσος μισεῖν τινα, and 
other expressions of the same nature are used. 

™ οὗτος μὲν γὰρ i μὴν wapapevety| Understand ἠγγυήσατο. 
ἀγανακτῷ, be indignant, troubled, or grieved. The etymology of 
the word is somewhat uncertain. It occurs again in c. LX VL. 
᾿Απολλόδωρος δὲ καὶ ἐν τῷ ἔμπροσθεν χρόνῳ οὐδὲν ἐπαύετο δα- 
κρύων, καὶ δὴ καὶ τότε κλάων καὶ ἀγανακτῶν οὐδένα ὅντινα οὗ 
κατέκλασε. 

2 ὡς ἢ προτἴθεται---κατορύττει)] The verbs ἐκφέρειν, κατορύτ- 
rey and προτίθεσθαι are here used in their proper sense as ap- 
plied to funerals. The middle voice of the verb προτιθέναι is re~ 
gularly used to express the customary laying out of a corpse; the 
active would denote simply the act of exposure. See Eurip. 
Alcest. 378, where Admetus, being about to die, reproaches in 
these words his father, who refuses to die in his stead: 

τοιγὰρ φυτεύων παῖδας οὐκετ᾽ ἂν φθάνοις, 

οἱ γηροβοσκήσουσι καὶ θανόντα cE 

περιστελοῦσι καὶ προθήσονται νεκρόν. 
The Athenian law upon the subject is given us in Demosth. in 
Macart. p.1071. R. τὸν ἀποθανόντα προτίθεσθαι ἔνδον, ὅπως ἂν 
βούληται. Compare Lucian, de Luctu, § 27. μετὰ ταῦτα δὲ λού- 
σαντες αὐτὸν καὶ μύρῳ τῷ καλλίστῳ xpicavreg τὸ σῶμα καὶ 
στεφανώσαντες τοῖς ὡραίοις ἄνθεσι προτίθενται. 

9 οὐ μόνον εἰς αὐτὸ τοῦτο] Not only in that respect, that is, 
in respect τοῦ μὴ καλῶς λέγειν.--- 18} πλημμελὲς understand 
ἐστιν. 

LXV. * ἀνίστατο εἰς οἴκημά re] That is, he rose and went 
into a certain chamber. Aristoph. Plat. 683, ἐπὶ τὴν χύτραν τὴν 
τῆς ἀθάρης ἀνίσταμαι. Eurip. Heraclid. 59. ἀνίστασθαί σε χρὴ 
εἰς Αργος. ‘These words are to be explained in the same manner 
as we explained ἐπιχωριάζειν ᾿Αθήναζε, ς.1. The word οἴκημα 
is used for separate parts of a building according to circum- 
stances.—Further on, the fuller construction would have been: 
περιεμένομεν οὖν τοτὲ piv πρὸς ἡμᾶς αὐτοὺς ὃ. -- τοτὲ dé—. But 
τοτὲ μὲν is often omitted before τοτὲ δὲ, in the same manner as 
ὁ μεν is sometimes omitted before ὁ δέ, 

b δύο γὰρ αὐτῷ υἱεῖς] Compare note on Apol. c. XXIIL 
note (9). 

© καὶ αἱ οἰκεῖαι γνναῖκες ἀφ. Nothing can be more ground- 
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less than the assertion that Socrates had two wives at one time. 
This passage has, however, been so far abused as to be urged in 
proof of that position. But there is not the slightest reason for 
translating γύναικες, wives; and Luzac, who has given the subject 
a careful study, seems to have satisfactorily shown that there is 
no foundation whatever for an assumption so prejudicial to the 
eharacter of Socrates. Luzac rightly translates οἰκεῖαι γυναῖκες 
women of the house and family, female relations or domestics; for 
if Plato intended to speak of wives, he would have merely said, 
ai γυναῖκες, not αἱ οἰκεῖαι yuvaixec. 

4 οὐ καταγνώσομαί ye cov} IT shall not perceive in your case. 
The genitive has a kind of partitive force. For this use of κατα- 
γιγνώσκω, compare Euthyphr. p.2. B. ob γὰρ ἐκεῖνό ye xara- 
γνώσομαι, ὡς σύ ye ἕτερον. Demosth., Mid. c.2. οὐ γὰρ ἂν 
καταγνοίην ὑμῶν οὐδενός. 

© γῶν ἀρχόντων] He means the Eleven. 

f ἃ ἦλθον ἀγγέλλων] What I have come to announce. There 
is no necessity for the future in a case of the kind: for the fulfil- 
ment of the purpose begins with the arrival. 

& καὶ παρὰ πάντα μοι τὸν χρόνον) The preposition παρὰ is 
often thus used to signify duration of time. It gets this force 
from its meaning, all along. The events or conduct referred to 
have run parallel with the course of time throughout, so to speak. 
Compare Xenoph. Mem. II. 1,2. παρὰ τὴν ἐκείνου ἀρχήν, during 
his government, while he governed. The sense is: throughout the 
whole thirty days which I have passed in prison, he has visited me, 
and sometimes talked with me. 

h γριψάτω ὁ ἄνθρωπος] “AvOpwroc is generally thus used in 
speaking of a common and mean person: as here of the at- 
tendant and servant of the Eleven, and further on of the execu- 
tioner.— The seed of the hemlock was bruised, in order to extract 
the juice. See Plin. H. N. XXYV. 13. 

1 καὶ Evyy.] Stephens has correctly rendered this: e¢ quidem 
nonnullos suis amoribus potitos. 

Κ οὐδὲν yap οἶμαι κερδαίνειν] On this use of the Present In- 
finitive, see Crito, c. XIV. note (8). A little further on, the 
words παρ᾽ ἐμαυτῷ are.not superfluous, but are added to define 
more accurately the meaning of ὀφλεῖν γέλωτα, which signifies 
to incur ridicule, either with others or with one’s-self. The mean- 
ing, then, is: I do not see that by drinking the hemlock a few 
minutes later, I shall gain any other end than that of appearing 
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ridiculous in my own eyes. In the words φειδόμενος οὐδενὸς Fre 
ἐνόντος, allusion is made to the Hesiodean precept: 

ἀρχομένον ye πίθου, καὶ λήγοντος κορέσασθαι 

μέσσοθι φείδεσθαι" δείλη δ᾽ ἐνὶ πυθμένε φειδώ. 
Compare, too, Seneca, Epist.. Nam ut visum est majoribus 
nostris: sera parsimonia in fundo est. 

LXVL ®* dev, ἔφη, ὦ βέλτιστε) The word εἶεν, say the gram- 
marians, serves to indicate assent to what has preceded, and forms 
also a transition to something else: συγκατάθεσις μὲν τῶν εἰρη- 
μένων, συναφὴ δὲ πρὸς τὰ μέλλοντα. Its force is, however, due 
in a great measure, says Stalibaum, to the turn which the sen- 
tence takes immediately after it. The words σὺ yap τούτων 
ἐπιστήμων, are put first, because the Greeks usually put that 
part of the sentence first, which contains the reason of what is 
about to be said. The particle ydp is prefixed in such cases. 
eohyl. Agam. 1077. ἐγὼ δ᾽, ἐποικτείρω γάρ, ov θυμώσομαι. 
Sympos. Ρ. 175. Ο. τὸν οὖν ᾿Αγάθωνα, τυγχάνειν γὰρ ἔσχατον 
κατακείμενον μόνον, δεῦρ᾽ ἔφη φάναι, Σώκρατες, παρ᾽ ἐμὲ 
κατάκεισο. 

b ἕως ἄν σου βάρος. There is no necessity for changing cov 
into σοι, though the latter appears more natural. So in Crito, 
c. XV. we have gov ἐπιτήδειοι, and Rep. VIL p. 518. C. τὴν 
ἐνοῦσαν ἑκάστου δύναμιν ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ. The σου is dependent 
upon the σκέλεσι, not upon the βάρος. 

© καὶ οὕτως αὐτὸ ποιήσει) “ And thus, while you are walking, 
it will operate of itself, so a8 to require nothing else.” Mot», 
like the Latin facere, is used of the operation of medicines. See 
Dioscorides, c. 1. 95. ποιεῖ πρὸς φάρμακα, is efficacious agamst 

isons. 

4 καὶ μάλα ewe] Very cheerfully. This use of καὶ μάλα is 
frequent, καὶ having an intensive force. Α little further on, cai 
μάλα εὐχερῶς καὶ εὐκόλως ἐξέπιε. 

© ταυρηδὸν ὑποβλέψας] That is, looking at him with firm 
countenance, fixing his eyes steadily on him. ‘The sense of the 
subsequent words is: Is it lawful to pour forth to any god a liba- 
tion from this potion ? 

f μέτριον εἶναι x.) That is, to be sufficient. 

Ε ἐπισχόμενος] Having put the cup to his lips, which is the 
force of the middle voice. For ἐπέχειν τινὶ πιεῖν is to offer, or 
present a potion to any one. Compare Aristoph. Nubes, 1385. εἰ 
μὲν ye βρῦν εἴποις, ἐγὼ γνοὺς dy πιεῖν ἐπέσχον.---“ 1 would hold 
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the cup to your lips.” And for the middle voice, Stesichorus in 
Athenszus, XI. p. 499. B. oxvgioy δὲ λαβὼν πῖεν ἐπισχόμενος. 

b κατέχειν τὸ μὴ Saxp.| Scarcely could we refrain from tears. 
The μὴ appears redundant to us, but the Greek fixed his mind 
on the negative result. Similarly, Xen. Anab. 1. 3. 2. μικρὸν 
ἐξέφυγε rd μὴ καταπετρωθῆναι. 

1 ἐγκαλυψάμενος Covering my face with my cloak. 

K ofov ἀνδρός] That is, ὅτε τοιούτου. Compare Herodot. L 
31. αἱ δὲ ᾿Αργεῖαι τὴν μητέρα αὐτῶν [ ἐμακάριζον], οἵων τέκνων 
ἐκύρησε. 

! οὐδένα ὅντινα οὐ κατέκλασε] Thisreading κατέκλασε, which 
is found in the best MSS., was first restored by a conjecture of 
Stephanus, instead of the common reading, κατέκλαυσε. Nor 
does there seem to be anything harsh in this use of the word, 
without any further qualification. The analogous compound 
ἐπικλάω is used in exactly a similar manner by Plutarch, Life of 
Pericl. 6. 37. ἡ παροῦσα δυρςτυχία τῷ Περικλεῖ περὶ τὸν οἶκον, 
ὡς δίκην τινὰ δεδωκότι τῆς ὑπεροψίας καὶ τῆς μεγαλαυχίας 
ἐξείνης, ἐπέκλασε τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους. Life of Demosthen. c. 17. 
ὁρῶντες ἐπικλῶντα πολλοὺς καὶ ἀποθηλύνοντα τὸν Αἰσχίνην 
τῷ λογῷ τούτῳ πρὸς οἶκτον. And κατακλᾶν: Achill. Tat. IIL 
10. λυστὴν μὲν καὶ Ἕλληνα καὶ φωνὴ κατέκλασε καὶ δέησις 
ἐμάλαξεν. 

™ οἷα ποιεῖτε This is an expression of wonder and displea- . 
sure. Similarly Euthyphr. p.15. E. ola ποιεῖς, ὦ ἑταῖρε, ἀπ᾽ 
ἐλπίδος pe καταβαλών. 

2 οὗτος ὁ δοῦς τὸ ¢.| There seems no sufficient reason for 
regarding these words as a gloss, as some have done. Repetitions 
of this kind, especially when they tend to increase the perspicuity 
of a passage, are quite in accordance with the genius of conver- 
sational language. And the removal of the words in question 
woald not add to the euphony of the sentence: cai ἅμα οὗτος 
ἐφαπτόμενος αὐτοῦ. 

ὁ διαλιπὼν χρόνον] That is, he every now and then kept 
looking at his feet and legs. ‘The phrase by itself may be ren- 
dered, after an interval. So further on, ὀλίγον χρόνον διαλιπὼν 
ἐκινήθη. The word διαλιπὼν is also used by itself. 

» ἐπανιὼν οὕτωρ] Advancing his hand higher and higher to- 
wards the vital parts. 

4 αὐτὸς ἥπτετο] Socrates himself, too, felt his limbs as they 
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grew cold and stiff, and said that he should die when, etc. For so 
these words are to be understood. Some refer them to the at- 
tendant, but incorrectly; at least Forster's conjecture, αὖθις, 
must be adopted in that case. There is a fine euphemism in the 
τότε οἱχήσεται. 

Τ᾿ κερὶ τὸ ἦτρον) The word ἦτρον is used to denote the parts 
of the abdomen below the navel.—jrpo»* τὸν ὑπὸ τὸν ὀμφαλὸν 
τόπον, ᾿Αττικῶς" ὑπογάστριον Ἑλληνικῶς. 

8 ἐνεκεκάλυπτο γάρ] Xenophon makes Cyrus the elder refer 
to this custom of wrapping up the faces of the dead in his dying 
speech. Compare, too, Livy VIIL 9, where the devotion of 
Decius is described. 

ὁ τῷ ᾿Ασκληπιῷ ὀφείλομεν)] There is great beauty about this 
somewhat enigmatical speech, if it be correctly viewed. The 
sick were wont, on the recovery of their health, to sacrifice a 
cock to Aesculapius. Socrates would indicate that being now at 
length released from the chains of the body, he shall attain true 
health. 

5 εἴ τι ἄλλο λέγει) If you hare any other commission to give 
me. 

Υ τὰ ὄμματα ἔστησεν) Had fixed his eyes, his eyes had become 


» ξυνέλαβε τὸ στόμα] Closed his mouth. See Kirchmann, de 
Funeribus, L 6. p.45.; and Casaubon on Suet. Octay. 99. 

LXVII. * τῶν τότε ὧν ἐπειράθ.)] If we translate the Greek 
as it stands, the sense is as follows: Such, Echecrates, was the 
end of our companion ; a man who was, I should say, the noblest 
of his time, s0 far as my own intercourse has extended; and, tn 
other points of view, most wise and just. Most critics, however, 
imagine there is some corruption in the text, the τότε seeming to 
them unsuitably to limit the praise. Heindorf suggests πώποτε, 
notwithstanding this word is rarely used without a negative par- 
ticle; and Stallbaum proposes the following reconstruction of the 
passage: ἀνδρὸς ὡς φαῖμεν ἄν, τότε θ᾽ ὧν ἐπειράθημεν ἀρίστου 
καὶ ἄλλως, κιτιλ. But if the τότε be taken with the article τῶν, 
and not, as has been erroneously done by some, with ἐπειράθημεν, 
the eulogy, as expressed above, seems a perfectly becoming one. 
A man’s opinion, to be reasonable and valuable, must be based 
upon his knowledge and experience: hence the propriety of the 
restriction, ὧν érepa@nuev.—The Greek for the noblest of those of 
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whom I had then enjoyed the intercourse, would be ἀνδρὸς ὧν τότε 
ἐπειράθημεν ἀρίστου, not τῶν τότε ὧν. The wy ἐπειράθημεν is a 
co-ordinate clause with τῶν rdre.—The adjective ἄριστος seems 
more particularly to denote fortitude and energy: hence the 
other points of view in his character are afterwards presented to 
us: καὶ ἄλλως φρονίμωτάτου cai δικαιοτάτου. 
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